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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


AM to give the reader, in a few pages, some idea of the 

plans and wishes that have led to the preparation of this 

Library, which provides so rich and varied a store of profitable 
reading on the most practical topics. 

I do not speak of myself, but I can say of the other gentle- 
men who have been united in making these volumes, largely of 
special articles and from the writings of American and foreign 
authors of established reputation, that the reader could not 
have better guides. And our work has not been any helter- 
skelter or splash-dash work, hastily or carelessly attempted. 
We have consulted frequently and with care. We have rejected 
without pity where there was cause. And we have not been 
trying to please our own fancies first. We have tried to be of 
most service to the reader. Our business has been to render 
essential help to that reader, by giving him the wisest counsels 
of men and women eminent for having attained their success 
by acting on the principles they lay down. Those principles 
are here directed to the larger education of all who desire to 
succeed, not only in business, but in the spheres of culture, 
achievement, and citizenship. 

When John Adams created the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts, he said that he meant that every boy and girl should have 
the way opened for a liberal education. 

Practically he succeeded. Asa matter of fact, not in Mas- 
sachusetts only, but in two-thirds of the United States, the way 
to a liberal education is open to every boy and girl born into 


them. 
WHat Is A LIBERAL EDUCATION? 


It is not a painful acquirement of a half knowledge, or a 


whole knowledge, of Latin or Greek. A man may have a lib- 
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eral education who cannot read or write or speak either lan- 
guage. Nor is ita state of information about things. Because 
aman knows that so many millimetres make a mile, or that 
four quarts make a gallon—or because he knows ten thousand 
such facts as these, he cannoticlaim that he has had a liberal 
education. The common language of the country is at fault 
here. For instruction is not education. Facts, like these, 
about the quart or the millimetre, are very convenient. But I 
can buy for $10 an encyclopedia which knows more of such 
facts than any one man who ever lived. No! A liberal edu- 
cation is an education which enables a man to speak the lan- 
guage of his time, and to understand it when it is spoken. And 
a liberal education is an education which tells a man how he 
can learn what he wants to know. 

“Tf any man is diligent in his business,” he may expect to 
stand before kings. Or he may stand before presidents, or 
speakers of the house, or senators, or governors, or masters of 
industry—before fine ladies, or distinguished men of letters. 
If he has had a liberal education he will be able to tell the king, 
or the governor, or the fine lady things they will like to know 
—and he will be able to learn from them things which they like 
to tell him. He will profit by the interviews as much as they 
—and they as much as he. For he will understand sufficiently 
well the language of his time. And he will know how and 
where to confess ignorance—and how and where he is to go to 
work to learn what he needs to know. 

George Washington at Cambridge, in 1775, sent for Rufus 
Putnam, a colonel of Massachusetts recruits. He said he 
wanted him to accompany a party of six hundred men, whom 
General Ward would detail on the evening of the fourth of 
March; and, under cover of the night, with chandeliers and 
fascines, to make such defenses of Dorchester heights that they 
could not be taken by any force General Howe, the English 
commander, could bring against him. 

Colonel Putnam said “ Yes, sir,” and mounted his horse 
and rode back to his quarters. 

But he did not know what a chandelier was. He had never 
heard of a chandelier. 
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No blame to him! He knew what a rake was—and what 
a plowhandle was. He knew how to fit an old plowshare 
to a new handle. He knew how to dam a brook and put an 
overshot water wheel below the fall. 

He knew how to go to work on the duty next his hand. 


Not his to make reply, 
Not his to reason why; 


but it was his to do what he was told to do. So he touched his 
hat to General Washington and rode back to his own quarters. 

On the way he passed General Heath’s house. He called 
and paid his respects. As he waited for.the General, he took 
down a book on military engineering. He found the title 
“chandelier,” and when the General came into the room he was 
reading the article. He borrowed the book and carried it to 
his own quarters. When the fourth of March came, the 
chandeliers were ready; and when day dawned on the fifth of 
March, they were in place with the fascines and the other 
works of the improvised fort. “It was like the work of genii 
in the ‘Arabian Nights,’” said one of the English officers 
writing home. 

This was because Colonel Putnam knew how to learn, was 
not ashamed to learn, learned in time, and “did the thing that 
he set to do.” 

When twelve years afterward it was his business to join in 
creating Marietta—and beginning thus the Empire State of 
Ohio—he did that in the same way. 

He had had a liberal education, and so he understood the 
language of his time. 

This liberal education is acquired in different ways, accord- 
ing as men or women live, and as they do the duty which comes 
next their hands. A well-educated teacher in a good school or 
college is a very important factor. Happy is the young man, 
or the young woman, who has such a guide. Garfield’s defi- 
nition of acollege has become classical. “The best college 
might be a pine slab, with Mark Hopkins at one end and a boy 
at the other.” Fortunate for the boy who made half of that 
college! 
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But there are many ways in which this liberal education is 
to be gained. Happy the man or woman who can profit by 
them all! 

First, as has been said, by the inspiration of a superior 
mind. “It is of less consequence what you study ”—this is the 
counsel of Emerson to his daughter. “The important thing is 
with whom you study.” 

Hardly second to this advantage is the training one gains 
from intimacy with God’s work in Nature. 

No day is well spent in which a man has not devoted a fair 
share of his time to life in the open air. Mr. Lowell told us 
that such life was essential for genuine poetry of Nature’s kind 
—poetry without “furs and feathers,” with the original strength 
of Nature. He might have gone much further, to tell us that 
without the open air-training there is no life of original strength. 

By the side of such training comes in the training which a 
man gains in society from other men and women. For man 
is a gregarious animal. He dies—as a bee dies—if you sep- 
arate him from the race. ‘ 

But it is foolish and idle to stop here. Civilization requires 
much more. It requires the use of all which the past has 
gained. It requires society: not with fifty or a hundred of the 
people of this village, but society with the men of my time, 
whether in Japan or in Berlin. More than this, I must be inti- 
mate with the men of other times who have set the world for- 
ward. In short, there is no large life and no civilization until 
men read. No! And they must 


READ TO SOME PURPOSE 


And it is easy to see that this higher education of the 
American people demands as a central requisite in such train- 
ing of men and women, that they read systematically, regularly 
—every day and with a purpose. This higher education can 
hardly be said even to begin with the academy, the high 
school, or the college. Certainly it does not end there. 

Take the life of Franklin, the first American who won the 
esteem of all civilized mankind, and the great leader in the in- 
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fant nation’s diplomacy. Of school training, after the dame 
school had taught him letters, Franklin had almost nothing. 
But in that larger and broader education which comes where a 
man reads by system, and with definite purpose, Franklin was 
marching forward every day of his life, with new victories for 
every acquisition. Nature?—yes. He was studying Nature 
all the time. Men and women? Yes. The joy of every cir- 
cle, whether of chandlers’ apprentices, of journeyman printers, of 
the men of science of London, or the doctrinaires of Paris. 
And this, because from the time when he had De Foe’s 
“Essay on Projects,” and Cotton Mather’s “Essay to Do 
Good,” he had been content to read and read and read. And I 
suppose that he has set more American boys to read, and read- 
ing well, than any other man who has ever had to lead them. 

This is because Franklin read with system and for a pur- 
pose. If any one wants warning of the danger of the helter- 
skelter reading which, in our time, passes in an hour from 
Mount Pelée to the life of Caligula, and then to some scandal 
of Paris, or some political intrigue of Rome, let him take his 
warning and read his lesson in Franklin’s account of his own 
early studies. 

I met, not long ago, one of the leaders of the city in which 
he lives, who was tempted by some turn in the talk to tell me 
the story of his early life. He said that his success in every 
turn of life was due to his forming the habit of systematic read- 
ing when he was a youngster of seventeen years old. He said, 
with a laugh, to us who were listening, that he was the typical 
boy of the story book, who escapes from a farm and tries city 
life with a quarter-dollar in his pocket. He had passed through 
the courses of a New England grammar school, if I may take 
our local phrases, and his father told him that he should go to 
the high school. Not he! He had had school enough—he 
said. He was going to Boston to “try his fortune.” His 
father, like Robinson Crusoe’s, reasoned with him. “There 
are two sorts of men,” his father said; “those who give orders 
and those who receive them.” And he told the boy that in the 
choice he was making, he was choosing to which of these-two 
classes he would belong. 
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But young Seventeen was quite sure. He refused to go to 
the high school, and appeared in Boston, offering himself as 
ready to work in a dozen different establishments, where he pro- 
posed to make his fortune. Alas and alas! he had not been in 
Boston a month, before he saw*that his father was right and 
that he had been a fool. But he was still too proud to go back 
and say so. And so he would have preélected himself to be- 
long to the class of men who receive orders and obey them, 
when he formed the habit of systematic reading. It happened 
to him—or a good Providence determined for him—that he 
should see in Harrison avenue the sign at the Christian Unity 
Hall, “ Evening High School. Free.” 


He could take his father’s advice without confessing that 
he was a fool. And he did. What did he study? He had 
forgotten—when he told me the story—what he learned there, 
and the important part of it was this: he acquired the habit— 
absolutely invaluable—of regular reading or study two hours in 
every day. And to us, who at an elegant dinner-table heard 
him tell this story, nearly with such humor as Benjamin Frank- 
lin might have given to it, this was the lesson: that a man 
who reads, in system, two hours a day, becomes one of the 
leaders. 

There are so few men who do it! There are men enough 
who fool away two hours daily in reading through the “ Thun- 
derer,” or the “Skeptic,” or the “ Wildcat,” or other daily jour- 
nals! But that is reading without system—absolutely without 
system. M. Andrée and the North Pole—the last word about 
evolution in the next minute—and in the third, the last filthi- 
ness of Parisian gossip. No! My friend had begun at seven- 
teen to read two hours daily, in regular system. And this was 
how it was that at forty-five he was a ruler of cities. 

I doubt if I know one professional man, in the rush of his 
daily duties, who does this: Preacher, lawyer, doctor, archi- 
tect, artist, engineer, editor—I know and have known many of 
them. Many of them study more than two hours a day. But 
they study what that day requires—and to-morrow will require 
something else. Young Erskine, here, will burn the midnight 
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naphtha till two o’clock to-morrow morning. But Erskine is 
studying the precedents and decisions which will serve him in 
the defense of Overshott vs. Ordervee, which he has to argue 
next Thursday. And after Thursday night he will almost try 
to forget those precedents. Systematic study, as we live, is the 
special privilege of working men, who have regular work at 
their daily affairs, eight hours or ten daily, and so have two or 
three hours every morning, or as many every evening, at their 
command, The man who wisely chooses his reading, and 
makes Monday’s lead to Tuesday’s, and makes Tuesday’s lead 
to Wednesday’s—that man advances—as no slave of the lamp 
can do. 


Wuat TO READ 


I was at work in the Astor Library, in New York, some 
time in 1856 or 1857. I ran against Charles Sumner, to my 
surprise. He was at that time senator of Massachusetts in 
the National Congress. I had supposed he was at Washing- 
ton. It was a year or two after the assault by Preston Brooks. 

“ You see,” Mr. Sumner said, “the doctors will not let me 
attend to my business in Washington. They will not let me 
see people—not sit long in the senate chamber at one time. 
So I came on to New York, where I can be by myself; and 
when my colleague Wilson wants my vote, he telegraphs, and I 
gothere. I have been here a fortnight, and I have been in the 
Astor here every day. I have read all down this side, and I 
have all the nice side left. See, all the biographies are here.” 

Of course, this was his joke. What he was really doing 
was this: Mr. Cogswill, or Mr. Brevoort, or whoever was in 
charge, had given him the privilege of going within the rail, 
so that he could handle every book. He would look at the 
back, and if it was a book he did not know, or an edition he 
had not seen, he would take down a volume and look through 
it. He said he liked to know the physiognomy of a book—as 
you might like to see Mr. Balfour or Mr. Dalzell from the gal- 
lery, even if they did not speak. Ina fortnight’s time he had 
passed through half the alcoves of the Astor, as it then was, 
and had handled perhaps twenty or thirty volumes in an hour. 
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Or perhaps he had sat, haply for hours together, with one book 
which he had heard of but never seen. 

1 tell this story, in such detail, as the contrast to the daily 
life of the man who throws away his precious two hours a day 
in reading magazines and newspapers. Very good things in 
their time and way. But the two hours for systematic study 
are not to be thrown away on them. Nor are they, on the 
other hand, thrown away, as only an invalid like Sumner had a 
right to do, on the pleasant gossipping on books, their covers 
and their print and their pictures. Our two hours are to be 
solidly engaged in reading the best books, or the best papers, 
which exist in the English language on the subjects which we 
have in hand. 


Goop Books AND Bap Books 


I regard Miss Anne Sullivan, the distinguished teacher, 
who has had the charge of Helen Keller’s training since she 
was six years old, as the most successful educator of our time. 
Helen Keller herself is a remarkable woman, a woman of rare 
genius, who writes nothing which is not worth careful and in- 
terested study. To have trained such a woman—where you 
began with a little girl who could neither hear, nor speak, nor 
see—is an achievment which we should have said was impossible 
twenty years ago, even after the pioneer experiments with 
Laura Bridgman and Julia Brace. 

I speak of Miss Sullivan now because she is an authority 
of the very highest order, and, as it happens, she made an im- 
portant suggestion, which is in point, on the methods and direc- 
tion of reading. 

There was a curious correspondence published in “ Volta,” 
a journal devoted to the science of the deaf and blind. This 
correspondence related to Helen Keller’s recollections of a 
story which had been read to her early in life. In this corre- 
spondence five persons joined, of various ages and early educa- 
tion. Mr. Bell, who was one of them, wrote to Miss Sullivan, 
who was another, to ask, good-naturedly, how she accounted 
for the rather curious fact that Helen Keller, who seemed to 
have the poorest advantages of any one of the five, still wrote 
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the best English of the five. I think that any one who reads 
that curious correspondence will agree that this was the case. 

Miss Sullivan replied with the pregnant remark, “ You for- 
get that Helen never read any bad English.” 

No, and she never heard any, or the chances were against 
her hearing any. 

This remark of Miss Sullivan’s contains one of the most 
important suggestions about reading. I should like to see it in 
letters of gold, displayed in the assembly room of every high 
school. 

Helen had read a great deal. Yes. For years past—thanks 
to her father, her mother, Mr. Anagnos, and Miss Sullivan— 
she had been able to read the raised letters in which books of 
the blind are printed. There is now-a considerable collection 
of such books. Most of them are in the library of the Rahway 
Blind Asylum; and it may be that Helen, with her passion for 
reading, had read them all. Then she had many—very many— 
good friends who could talk with her, and did, in the alphabet 
where the fingers speak the letters to the palm of the listener’s 
hand. 

From the books, it was all but certain that she could learn 
no bad English. In the Bible, Shakespeare, the other distin- 
guished English poets, some choice books of history, a few 
novels by the best authors—Scott, Miss Edgeworth, Thacker- 
ay, Dickens—there would, perhaps, be “dialect ” of one kind or 
another, a little slang sometimes, but no bad English, unless it 
was intentional, being announced as bad English—as Sam 
Weller’s discourses might be. 

Never a newspaper—except as some kind friend selected 
and revamped some passage which she had. Never an oath in 
the street. Never a low, or vulgar, or indecent word! Pure 
English, from an undefiled well! If only we could bring up 
our children so—without compelling them to be deaf and 
blind ! 

It is easy to explain why I tell this story at such length. 

Reading—much reading and general reading—invites, of 
course, this danger, that a boy or a girl may receive into the 
house a mean, dirty, wicked companion. This may be done 
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secretly, in spite of watchful care. The devil has many ways 
of introducing such a companion: for the companion need 
not have two eyes and a nose, two hands and two feet. The 
companion may be a nasty little book in the side pocket of a 
boy’s coat. Half the companion’s charm may be that he is a 
secret companion. 

Now the rule given by which to escape such dirty and vile 
company is stated for us on the highest authority. We are to 
“overcome evil with good.” And the first object of the editors 
and publishers of this series is simply this: We hope and be- 
lieve that by publishing, in an attractive form, the very master- 
pieces of English literature, we do the very best thing which 
can be done to avert the circulation of the waste reading. In 
school libraries, and in the other libraries now more and more 
widely open for those who are cheir own schoolmasters; and 
best of all, when taken from the bookshelves of happy homes, 
these volumes shall form that regular habit of reading which, 
when it is fed from the best fountains, gives strength and hap- 
piness to life. 

Iam honored by the friendship of another distinguished 
teacher, who had the charge of a large public school in one of 
our most important manufacturing cities. It was a school re- 
cruited from boys of poor families with indifferent resources— 
nay, often with indifferent advice at home. 

In a moment which proved fortunate, my friend detected 
one of his schoolboys in reading behind his desk from a misera- 
ble story-book, when he should have been preparing for his 
recitation. The master took the book away. 

Half an hour before the time of closing the school, he called 
all the boys to “attention,” and praised them for their general 
behavior through the morning. He said that all had gone so 
well, that they might close their schoolbooks and listen while 
he read them a story. The boys were pleased, and for the half 
hour left he read to them from some fascinating narrative—I 
think from one of the exciting passages of Robinson Crusoe. 
He took care, like the famed story-teller of the Indies, to stop 
just at some crisis of interest. Then he dismissed the school, 
telling them that if all the order of the school was good the 
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next day, he would read to them again for the close of the 
session. 

Accordingly things went perfectly. The boy leaders of the 
schoolroom set the example, and time flew quickly as they 
finished the daily work, until the time for master to read had 
come. Schoolbooks were closed again. The school was all 
attention, and the master took from his table drawer the 
wretched story-book which he had taken from Jerry the day 
before. 

To the boys’ dismay he began to read that—when they 
wanted to know what came to Robinson in his canoe, with the 
current of the river sweeping him into the ocean. The boys 
intimated their displeasure. “ Your book! Your book! Read 
what you read yesterday!” z 

No! my friend said. This was the ‘book Jerry had selected. 
He had paid his money for it. He had brought it to school, 
and now, till it was finished, they must have that. Jerry was 
fitly blessed by the rest as the master read the poor stuff to 
the end, from the point where Jerry had left it. 

They learned their lesson, as the twaddle, and rant, and 
“padding” of the shameless unknown writer compared itself 
with the vigor and spirit of one of the masterpieces of litera- 
ture. And this contrast led to a treaty in that school between 
master and boys. The boys in that room agreed with him that 
they would read nothing—for the next three months, I think— 
but what he provided. On his part, he promised loyally that 
he would provide the very best he knew as amusing and enter- 
taining reading. He would not go back on them, as they would 
say, by squeezing in books of mere instruction or other dis- 
guised schoolbooks. And this treaty led to the foundation of 
the school library in that room which lasted for many years— 
perhaps to this day. 

It has been our duty and pleasure to try in this collection 
to do for readers who might be misled in their selection, what 
this sensible schoolmaster did for fifty boys. 

The volumes of the series have been divided, as the reader 
sees, under ten heads. The titles of these volumes character- 
ize the selections so far that the reader will readily recur to 
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favorite passages—or, at the very first, will know to which vol- 
ume he is to turn. 

The first volume is given to the use of “ Success, and How 
to Win It.” Men differ as to what success is—as they differ 
as to what life is for. Ihave stated what I think it is—in my 
own paper in this volume—and I am well pleased with the com- 
pany I am in. 

In the order in which we have arranged the subjects of 
these volumes, the man and woman who can study them can 
prepare themselves for the regular duties of life. This country, 
thank God, requires every man or woman to take a fair share 
of the duty in hand. “Each for all, and all for each.” It 
may be, it will be, that many duties present themselves. But 
one of the many must be chosen. It is not enough to dream 
about it, to talk about it, to think about it; nay, after a certain 
period, it is not enough even to prepare for the duty. Some 
duty must be done. But, among many duties next my hand, I 
have the right to choose, and I can please myself in the choos- 
ing. I must choose what I can do best, and this will probably 
be that which I like the best. 

The second volume is on “ Choosing a Career.” The choice 
of an occupation which, for six days out of seven, shall regu- 
larly take at least six hours a day, and perhaps as many as ten, 
is an important duty which devolves upon everybody who 
means to educate himself systematically. -I myself once pub- 
lished a volume which I called “ What Career?” especially for 
the use of college men when they graduated and had life þe- 
fore them. I had special reason, therefore, to be glad when I 
learned that we could build our volume up around a series of 
articles on the choice of a career in life, which had been pre- 
pared systematically for the “Saturday Evening Post” by 
many different men who have succeeded in life, and most of 
whom may be spoken of with confidence as leaders in the daily 
life of America. 

The series also discusses the opportunities for women’s 
daily occupation, as thrown open by the conditions of modern 
life in America. It follows out the special lines of what has 
come to be called “business,” in which men and women busy 
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themselves in trade and manufacture; it reviews the training 
and the purposes of what are vaguely called “the professions.” 
Roughly speaking, these mean the ministries of religion, of 
medicine, of law, of education, of engineering, and of fine art, 
for the old limited list of “professions” has been greatly 
enlarg—. 

I suppose that this volume will be carelessly called the prac- 
tical volume of the series. It is not really so, but it is a volume 
as important as any. For there is no use in enlarging life, in 
developing education or improving life, unless you use it. The 
enlarged life must use the best machinery. There is no use in 
putting fire under a boiler, and changing water into steam, 
unless you can conduct the steam to an engine properly built, 
which tames your steam power for thé’Service of mankind. 

Mr. Blaikie’s name will give authority to volume three—on 
“ Athletics and Health.” We could not have chosen any better 
contributors, whose names are more certain to give confidence 
to our readers, each being a recognized authority on his sub- 
ject, and we could not ask that the work should be more care- 
fully done. 

Next comes the volume on Books. 

We have recognized the central importance of a separate 
treatise on books. What I have been saying as to the abso- 
lute necessity of the wise use of books, in any systematic train- 
ing, has been written in my effort to interest all who will listen 
in the selection of the best, in the rejection of the worst. More 
and more, in the deluge of modern bookmaking, it is neces- 
sary that he who wishes to educate himself should know some 
fundamental things in the history of the literature of his own 
race, and should be able to apply certain fixed principles in the 
selection of the books which he begs, buys, or borrows. 

Mr. Emerson once laid down, as a good working rule, that 
it was best to read no book until a year after it was published. 
With his own shrewd wisdom he had observed that many a 
book is highly heralded, and is talked of much at the moment 
of its publication, of which no one speaks, or indeed thinks, 
twelve months afterwards. “ You will gain time in the end,” 
said Mr. Emerson, “if you wait a year.” He gave the advice 
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in the sad certainty that if you waited one year, you might very 
likely wait fifty more. 

He has been thought to be too severe in his half-condemna- 
tion of men’s wish, real or pretended, to read books in the orig- 
inal languages. His own phraşe is that no wise man wades or 
swims across a stream when there is a bridge ready for him. 
This is quite true. The bird is to be envied who can fly, but 
the bridge is better than the ford. 

What Mr. Emerson’s direction requires is that the transla- 
tion should be as good as can be made. Naught must discour- 
age the spirited student, who has a good opportunity to learn a 
language not his own. But the great majority of students 
have not this opportunity. We have done the best we can for 
them. It is our business to judge which is the best English 
translation our readers can have. 

It is our business also to show them—in an object lesson, 
as the modern phrase says—who are the authors best worth 
reading. Nothing is more disgusting than the instruction 
given in some patent “ Finishing School,” where a dazed class 
is “taking,” as the phrase is, “English Literature in fifteen 
lessons.” It is as some sturdy aunt, in old days, gave her 
nephews fifteen daily doses of spring medicine. 

The toil-worn class may be taught to commit to memory 
and to recite. “Of the prose writers of the century, it will be 
well to remember De Foe, Swift, Addison, Bolingbroke, Chat- 
ham, Burke, Franklin, and Johnson; and of the poets, Pope, 
Prior, Goldsmith, Somerville, Thomson, Cowper, and Burns.” 
I know that such sentences can be committed to memory—for 
I have heard such sentences recited. But think how those 
who recited must have hated “ English literature” from that 
moment forward! 

We have preferred to take our readers into the cabinet 
where they may see—nay, may handle, the jewels—the very 
best. 

Here it is the good fortune of the reader that Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie, and the other associate editors, have given long and 
careful work to the selection. The reader could not have bet- 
ter guides, 
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To the fifth volume, entitled “Making Home Life Attrac- 
tive,” a goodly company of able writers have contributed of 
their best. Among these will be found the welcome names of 
Mary Virginia Terhune, perhaps more widely known as “ Marion 
Harland,” Margaret E. Sangster, Mrs. James Farley Cox, Mrs. 
Eliza Chester, Helen Hunt Jackson, Washington Gladden, and 
other wise teachers of this art and science of the home. 

Next comes the Biographical volume, ‘Men of Achieve- 
ment.” Our difficulty here was in the embarrassment of riches. 
In the thousands of centuries, be the same more or less, the 
world has had—thank God !—many successful men and women. 
Our list, as we prepared it at first, was quite too long for the 
space the series can give to this subdivision. It has been 
harder to cross off a name than it would be to add a dozen. 

Let no reader then abuse us, who hold the door of this 
Temple of Fame, if he finds that some favorite of his has not 
been admitted. Believe it, dear reader, this man is our favorite 
as he is yours. Believe, if you will, that he followed close on 
the last person who entered, and was the first left out in our 
unwilling decision—a decision made with extreme sorrow. But 
remember, that the particular hall in the temple of which we 
hold door and key, is but small; remember that we have pledged 
ourselves to you and to all like you, who have, with joy, put up 
a new shelf for this Library, that each volume shall contain 
the very best. It is for you that we make the selection. It is 
not that we may add, no, not a single leaf or flower, to the 
wreaths which famous men have already won. 

Take what you find, reader, and recollect gratefully that 
there is more for those who learn how to search for it. 

Volume seven presents “ Scientists and Inventors,” as Men 
of Achievement. In the selection of victories of science, and 
the history of its miracles, we are not pioneers. We are proud 
of the Library—as we might call it—of other’s compilations 
and collections which have been made by many editors, into 
whose work we have freely entered. The volume, as I believe, 
is well up to date, as it should be. 

I would gladly speak at more length on the next group of 
Men of Achievement, “Travelers and Explorers,” to whose 
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splendid service our eighth volume is given. For in my own 
training, from the time I can first remember anything, books 
of travel have had a central interest. Many of them are bad— 
oh, very bad!—as I have too often found to my cost, and as 
I have often had to say. But how good are the good ones! 
And what a place they have in making determined men and 
women! I envy any young man to whom the explorations of 
to-day shall bring the delight which, from 1827 to this hour, 
the return of every Arctic or Antarctic explorer has given me— 
delight reinfused once and again, when I have had the opportu- 
nity to talk with one and another of these manly men. 

The ninth volume is on “ Heroes and Heroism.” To both 
these words new value has attached, it might be said a new 
meaning has been given, for English readers, in the last half 
century. Thomas Carlyle’s remarkable book, “Heroes and 
Hero-Worship,” compelled thoughtful men to ask who their 
heroes were, and it is the standard by which heroism is to be 
measured. Before that book was published, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson had written some of the studies which are published 
in his “Representative Men.” It may be said, without hesi- 
tation, that the requisites of a “hero” have been, ever since, 
more distinctly laid down; that the standard of “heroism” has 
been higher than before. Books of Soldier Deeds, and collec- 
tions of poetry which have acts of heroism for their special sub- 
ject, show the severity of judgment which Carlyle’s study has 
made necessary. Weare not afraid to measure our own volumes 
among these collections. We have added to these stories of 
old-time braveries a not less glorious record of some of the 
everyday heroes and heroisms that do honor to the standard 
of courage and duty which is upheld so nobly in our own time— 
degenerate though some cynical creatures call these latter 
days. And they are but illustrations of the many known and 
unknown heroic acts that are constantly being done, in the 
open and in the obscure corners of daily life. 

Our tenth volume is specially for the guidance and encour- 
agement of every man and woman, young or mature, who de- 
sires to be of service to the race. And the service of mankind 
means for an American his duty to his country—patriotism and 
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citizenship. These are to be held in mind first, second, and 
last in the liberal education of America. The People of 
America is the Sovereign of America. 


How shall we train our prince? To love his land, 
To love virtue and love Honor! 


I have said all when I have named the statesman and patriot 
who himself introduces the instructions for citizens and patri- 
ots which make our last volume. The writer of the Introduc- 
tion to this volume is George Frisbie Hoar, the first citizen of 
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HENEVER a rich man dies, a man who has risen from 
obscure poverty to great wealth, it is a common thing 
~ for young men to say: “Oh, yes, he started when there were 
lots of chances. But aman can’t do that sort of thing now.” 
In 1840 the discontented said that the halcyon days were in 
1812, when a man could get a fat contract in the war. In 1870 
the rich men had had the chance of the gold fever in 1849. 
In 1900 we say that it was easy enough for a man to get a start 
during the war of 1865. And so it goes. In 1930 it will no 
doubt be said: “Oh, yes, a man had a chance in 1900 when all 
was prosperity, and America was just developing her new terri- 
tories.” Yet thousands of young men to-day are saying that 
“there are no chances for a poor young man.” They say this 
so glibly; they argue so plausibly about the crushing influence 
of trusts and the combination of capital, that this volume on 
“Success,” in which so many voices are lifted in a clear defini- 
tion of that term, appears in timely season. 

When a young man sits down and belittles the times in 
which he lives, and wails about “the good times when men had 
a chance,” it is a pretty good indication not that the times are 
wrong, but that the young man is either incompetent or indo- 
lent. The fact that a young man is poor is not a hindrance, 
and never was. On the contrary, poverty is the finest inheri- 
tance a young man can have. No combination can be better 
than poverty and good health to a young man who wants to 
carve his way in the world. The young man to be pitied is he 
of means who knows no stimulus to the best endeavor. But 
the young fellow who inherits poverty is to be congratulated. 
He has what all men who have risen in the world had to push 
them on: to make them mighty. The finest process of charac- 
ter-building through which a man can pass is that of poverty. 


It is a priceless stimulus. Such conditions as hard work and 
XXV 
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an education obtained with difficulty breed men, and men so 
bred have the best training to conquer obstacles. A young 
man does not start with nothing when he has good health, and 
believes in frugality and honesty. He has everything that has 
made thousands of men useful, honored, and happy. 

There is no condition of mind so fatal to a young man as 
that which puts him out of sorts with the times in which he 
lives. The most useless men in the world to-day are the 
unsuccessful loafers who regard the riches of others as an insult 
to themselves. The young fellow who has anything in him 
never stops to regard other people except as he can learn from 
them. He has no time to abuse the methods of others. That 
is a practice he leaves to the loungers who kick their heels at 
station platforms, or rural groceries, or corner groggeries. It 
is the chief greatness of America that a young man can make 
of himself what he chooses. No man, business house, or cor- 
poration keeps a young man down because he is poor. The 
demand for brains to-day is too great. A young man of capac- 
ity, industry, and integrity has a field for individual effort 
such as has never before existed in this country. And success 
is neither harder nor easier than it ever was. Success never 
yet came to the laggard, and it never will come. Let a young 
man be capable, have enterprise, be willing to work, and carry 
himself like a man, and he goes where he will. His success 
depends upon himself. No times, no conditions, no combina- 
tions of capital can stop a young man who has a determination 
to honorably succeed, and who is willing to work according to 
the very utmost of his capacity and sinews of strength. 

The real trouble is that the average young man won’t work. 
He has gotten the insane notion into his head that success 
comes by luck: that men are made by opportunities that either 
come to them or are thrust upon them. And he waits for luck 
or a chance to come along and find him. Or he dissipates his 
energies in profitless channels. Instead of using every mo- 
ment of his time he wastes hours in sensual pleasures for 
which a young fellow with the right stuff in him has no time. 
Instead of defying and dismissing temptation, he courts it, 
winks at it, plays with it. Instead of placing dress and amuse- 
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ments in their proper relative position, he takes them out of 
their places and lets them hold a wrong value in his life. In- 
stead of using his time in learning from other men, he wastes 
his breath in idle lamentations. Instead of taking a sane view 
of conditions, and seeing with a clear mind that as trade widens 
opportunities increase, he takes the mistaken view that the rich 
are getting richer and the poor are getting poorer. These are 
the conditions of mind and life which are keeping thousands of 
young men down, and will keep them down. The times are all 
right. It is the young man who finds fault with them who is 
not. 

The next step to discontent with times and conditions is the 
refusal of young men to obey orders. There is no doubt that 
one of the most difficult things in this world is to do what one 
is told todo. Approached even in a spirit of entire willingness, 
it is a difficult lesson to learn. But the average young man 
renders it more difficult by a sullen refusal to do as he is told, 
or, if he obeys an order, it is in a spirit of rebellion. He seems 
to resent the acquirement of one of the most valuable lessons 
in the business world: that no man is ever competent to give 
orders until he has first learned to obey orders. A man must 
be an employee before he can become an employer. But our 
young man of to-day has a notion that he can “cut across lots” 
and omit being an employee. With one leap he wants the posi- 
tion of success without the ability to fill that position, for no 
position is ever filled by a man who has not first gone through 
all the other and subordinate positions which lead to it. I am 
afraid that there was a good deal of truth in the answer made to 
the editor of a Western newspaper who sent to all the success- 
ful men in his city this question: “ Why is it that not more of 
our young men succeed?” And one answer came in this la- 
conic phrase: “Because too many of them are looking for 
white-shirt jobs.” It was a homely way of putting it, but there 
is much truth in it. Young men want success, but they are 
unwilling to work for it. The chief cause of the remarkable 
succession of able presidents who have presided over the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company is that in each instance the man has 
worked up from the machine shops and the roadbed of the 
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company to its presidency. In other words, these presidents 
have been made, through their own experience, acquainted with 
every detail of the great system of which they have been the 
heads. This is essential in these days of great combinations. 
It is the practical man of practicąl experience who is called to 
occupy the great positions of which we read so much in the 
daily prints and which dazzle the eyes and minds of our young 
men. But they look at these men when they have “arrived,” 
forgetting that each instance stands for years and years of 
work in subordinate positions which fitted them for their pres- 
ent positions of trust and prominence. If a young man doubts 
this essential of a successful life, let him look for a moment 
at the beginnings of the men who are to-day occupying the 
positions which he envies. What was the president of the New 
York Central Railroad? A freight clerk. What was the presi- 
dent of the great Southern Pacific system? A clerk. What 
was the president of the great United States steel trust? A 
laborer. What was the present president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad? A surveyor. What was the president of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company of New York City? A flag- 
man. What was the president of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company? A telegraph operator. What was the president of 
the New York Life Insurance Company? A fifteen-dollar-per- 
week clerk. What was the president of the largest bank in 
America to-day? A messenger boy. What-was the head of the 
largest publishing house in this country? A newsboy. And 
these are but a few of almost countless instances which might 
be given. In every case the start was made at the bottom. 
These men learned to obey orders before they gave them. 
And that every young fellow must do to-day to succeed. It is 
not a case of jump, but a case of honest rise from the lowest 
rung of the ladder to the next, and so on until the highest is 
attained. 

There is another element in success which the testimonies 
in this volume should make clear to a young man, and that is 
that he must know his particular business through and through. 
Concentration is a tremendous element in modern success. 
The age is one of specialization. The successful man is not 
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the man who knows a thousand and one things, but the man 
who knows one particular thing and does that thing better than 
any other man. It is said of a great financier that he once 
asked of a young man: 

“What is your greatest ambition?” 

“To be a rich man,” was the reply. 

“Thats where you're a fool,” answered the financier. 
“You ought to strive to be the greatest in your line of work in 
the world. Then you can’t help being rich.” The advice was 
straight to the point. 

There are not enough days in a lifetime for a man to learn 
more than all there is to know of one thing, and it is given to 
none of us even to know that. But just in proportion as we 
do try to learn all there is to knowof one thing are we on the 
sure road to success. It makes no difference what that single 
thing is: how ordinary it is. One of the greatest things in the 
world is to do a common thing in an uncommon way. For the 
man who can do that there is always a livelihood, and generally 
a pretty generous livelihood at that. The man who is above 
the ordinary cannot help attracting attention. He is bound to 
be seen, and no sooner is he seen than his reward comes. This 
mastery of one thing calls for the single element of concentra- 
tion: of concentrating the mind on one thing. This does not 
mean a narrowing of one’s abilities, since there is nothing that 
we can do in this world that does not touch almost every other 
interest. Just take any book on any subject, I care not what 
it is, and if intelligently read its ramifications will become so 
apparent as to lead one to the literature of the world. The 
study of any single life leads to the history of the world. So 
with industries. Every industry is closely linked with some 
other. Each is a spoke in the great wheel of commerce. 
Hence concentration does not mean limitation by any means. 

Outside of business hours he can broaden his scope of 
things by his use of the leisure which his efforts during the day 
bring to him. And as a young man chooses his line of action 
in the business world, so must he choose the best way to spend 
his leisure. Naturally, good reading will open up more to a 
young man than any other pleasure, provided he reads wisely 
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and of his own selection. For I am not an advocate of the 
theory that parents or any one else can choose a young man’s 
reading any more than they can choose his clothes for him. 
Both are matters of taste and should remain of one’s individual 
selection. What strikes one as an excellent book often fails 
utterly to appeal to another. No matter how good a book may 
be, if it does not interest the one who reads it, the time spent 
in reading it is practically wasted. The books that helpa young 
man, or anybody else for that matter, are the books that inter- 
est him. From them he will get profit, and from no others. 
Therefore a young man must select his own reading if he is to 
read with any profit to himself. He, and he alone, knows his 
aspirations, his inclinations, and his tastes. Even a young man’s 
father cannot make a selection for him. The only precaution 
a father can take is that his son’s selection shall be made from 
among good books. There are, of course, certain fundamental 
books upon which any profitable reading should be based. I 
mean the Bible, Shakespeare, a good dictionary, an encyclope- 
dia, and Roget’s “Thesaurus.” These are compelling, and the 
well-advised reader will begin with these works, and much in 
the order that I have named. But from that point on the se- 
lection must be individual. 

The same is true of newspaper and periodical reading. 
Every young man should read a good daily newspaper, a weekly 
anda monthly. But it is not for any oneto advise what those 
particular periodicals shall be. A newspaper depends on the 
city in which a young man lives, and he should select—which is 
generally not difficult to do—that paper which stands for hon- 
esty in its news and the highest purposes in its editorial expres- 
sion. It is not necessary that he should read a morning and 
an evening paper. One is sufficient; but let it be the best. 
No young man can afford to be ignorant of what is going on 
in the world. A good weekly is important because it gives 
him, in more carefully prepared form, the news of the world. 
There are a dozen good weeklies, any one of which a young 
man can profitably read. His best method, at the start, is to 
buy a different one each week until he has exhausted the list 
of the principal weeklies. Then let him select the one which 
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appealed to him most. The same with the monthly magazine, 
which should be read for its presentation of what is the litera- 
ture of a country. There are so many of these magazines, all 
of which are different, that the wisest selection is possible only 
after an acquaintance with every one of them. But the final 
choice, whether of a periodical or book, must be with the 
young man himself. To advise people to read books that do 
not interest them is futile. Our days are too short, and the 
number of books too great, to read anything that does not in- 
terest us. 

Success, then, is a very individual thing. It must come 
from the young man himself: from his inner self. He must 
know himself first. He must decide for himself, guided only 
by his parents’ more mature judgment, what one special thing 
in this world interests him more than anything else. Then he 
must study himself and see if he has the abilities to successfully 
carry out what he believes he is capable of undertaking. Once 
embarked on his self-chosen career, nothing should daunt him, 
and he cannot afford to turn to the left or to the right. Suc- 
cess lies in having a goal clearly fixed and then bending every 
energy and employing every honorable means toward its accom- 
plishment. For success means only one thing: the actual 
accomplishment of anything undertaken. It does not mean 
height, greatness of achievement, prominence, or aught else 
but the successful termination of anything we set out to do. 
We can soon measure our abilities and learn the extent to which 
we can intelligently go in our bent. Then comes another and 
the final test of success—the knowing of when to stop, when 
we have reached our mental and physical limit. According to 
that will come the pecuniary reward. No young man need 
ever worry about what success will bring him. It will bring 
him exactly what he is capable of bringing out of it—not a 
penny less and not a penny more. For, in the final analysis, 
it is a hard fact, proven and proven again, hard though it may 
be to believe it, that every man gets in this world pretty much 
what he deserves. Every man is measured by his capacities, 
and his capacities measure the degree of success. 

So far as any one can speak the word for another, that word 
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will be found in this volume on “Success.” The finest minds 
and the greatest experiences have been drawn upon, and in 
many a word spoken in these pages is there that one helpful 
factor that can be embodied in a volume of this sort—the 
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CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Life as a Fine Art 


By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


[Newell Dwight Hillis, clergyman, was born at Magnolia, Ia., Sep- 
tember 2, 1858. His early education was secured at his native place 
and at Grinnell, Ia. At seventeen he served as missionary under the 
American Sunday School Union; but this labor was followed by fur- 
ther studies at Lake Forest University, where he graduated in 1884, 
and at McCormick Seminary, where his theological studies were com- 
pleted in 1884. Py © 

He began preaching at the First Presbyterian Church of Peoria, 
Ill., which he left in 1890, after a period of successful ministry, to go 
to the Presbyterian Church at Evanston. Four years and a half later 
he accepted the call of the Central Church, Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, to succeed Prof. Dayid Swing, and throughout his four years 
there attracted great crowds to hear his preaching. In 1899 he ac- 
cepted a unanimous call to succeed Dr. Lyman Abbott in the pastorate 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and there he has continued the same 
success that marked his work in Chicago. In 1896 he published “A 
Man’s Value to Society ” and “The Investment of Influence,” In 1897 
appeared “‘Foretokens of Immortality,” and in 1898, “How the Inner 
Light Failed.” He is also the author of “Great Books as Life-Teach- 
ers,” and “Influence of Christ in Modern Life.” As a lecturer he has 
figured prominently, havi g presented “John Ruskin’s Message to the 
Twentieth Century” many times. ] 


To live content with small means ; to seek elegance rather 
than luxury, and refinement rather than fashion; to be worthy, 
not respectable, and wealthy, not rich; to listen to stars and 
birds, babes and sages with open heart; to study hard; to think 
quietly, act frankly, talk gently, await occasions, hurry never ; 
in a word, to let the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, grow 
up through the common—this is my symphony. 

WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 


MONG those gifted spirits who have toiled tirelessly to 
carry the individual life up to unity, symmetry, and 
beauty, let us hasten to mention the name of Channing. The 


child of genius, he was gifted with a literary style that lent 
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strange fascination to all his speech. But great as he was in 
intellect, his character shone with such splendor as to eclipse 
his genius. He was of goodness all compact. 

Early the winds of adversity beat against his little bark. 
Invalidism and misfortune, too, threatened to destroy his 
career. But bearing up amid all misfortune, he slowly wrought 
out his ideal of life asa fine art. Patiently he perfected his 
dreams. Daily he practiced frugality, honor, justice, faith, love, 
and prayer. He met storm with calm; he met provocation 
with patience; he met organized iniquity with faith in God’s 
eternal truth; he met ingratitude and enmity with forgiveness 
and love. 

At last he completed his symphony of an ideal life, that he 
hoped would help the youth and maiden to make each day as 
perfect as a song, each deed as holy as a prayer, each character 
as perfect as a picture. For he felt that the life of child and 
youth, of patriot and parent should have a loveliness beyond 
that of any flower or landscape, and a majesty not found in any 
cataract or mountain, being clothed also with a beauty that 
does not inhere in Canova’s marble and a permanency that is 
not possessed by Von Riles, a structure builded of thoughts 
and hopes and aspirations, of tears and prayers, whose founda- 
tion is eternal truth. 


THE FOUNDATION OF HAPPINESS 


In founding his ideal life upon contentment with small 
means, Channing pleads for simplicity and the return to “plain 
living and high thinking.” He would fain double the soul’s 
leisure by halving its wants. 

Looking out upon his age, he beheld young men crazed 
with a mania for money. He saw them refusing to cross the 
college threshold, closing the book, neglecting conversation, 
despising friendship, postponing marriage, that they might in- 
crease their goods. Yet he remembered that earth’s most 
gifted children have been content with small means, perform- 
ing their greatest exploits midst comparative poverty. 

The Divine carpenter and His immortal band dwelt far 
from luxury. Poor indeed were Socrates the reformer, and 
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Epictetus the slave, and Virgil the poet. Burns, too, and 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, with Keats and Shelley—all these 
dwelt midway between poverty and riches. When that young 
English scholar learned that his relative had willed him a for- 
tune of £5,000, he wrote the dying man begging him to abandon 
his design, saying that he already had one servant, and that 
added care and responsibility meant the cutting off of a few 
minutes for study in the morning and a few minutes for reflec- 
tion at night. 


A PLEA FOR SIMPLICITY 


Here are our own Hawthorne and Longfellow—“ content 
with small means.” Here is Emerson resigning his church in 
Boston and leaving fame behind him, that upon the little farm 
at Concord he might escape the thousand and one details that 
robbed his soul of its simplicity. Here is Thoreau building his 
log cabin by Walden pond, living on $40 a year because he saw 
that man was being “destroyed by his unwieldy and overgrown 
establishment, cluttered with much furniture and tripped with 
his own traps, ruined by luxury and heedless expense, whose 
only hope was in rigid economy and Spartan simplicity.” 

Ours is a world where Cervantes writes Don Quixote living 
upon three bowls of porridge brought by the jailer of the prison. 
The German philosopher asked one cluster of grapes, one glass 
of milk, and a slice of bread twice each day. Having com- 
pleted his philosophy, the old scholar looked back upon forty 
happy years, saying that every fine dinner his friends had given 
him had blunted his brain for one day, and indigestion consumed 
an amount of vital energy that would have sufficed for one page 
of good writing. 

A wise youth will think twice before embarking upon a 
career involving large wealth. Some there are possessed of 
vast property whose duty it is to bravely carry their heavy bur- 
den in the interests of society and the increase of life’s com- 
forts, conveniences, and happiness. Yet wise Agur’s prayer 
still holds: “Give me neither poverty nor riches.” Whittier, 
on his little farm, refusing a princely sum for a lecture, was 
content with small means. Wendell Phillips, preferring the 
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slave and the contempt of Boston’s merchants and her patri- 
cian society, chose to “be worthy, not respectable.” Some 
Ruskin, distributing his bonds and stocks and lands to found 
workingmen’s clubs, art schools and colleges, that he might 
have more leisure for enriching his imagination and heart, 
chose to “be wealthy, not rich.” Needing many forms of 
wisdom, our age needs none more than the grace to “live con- 
tent with small means, seeking elegance rather than luxury, 
and refinement rather than fashion.” 

When the sage counsels us “to listen to stars and birds, to 
babes and sages,” he opens to us the secrets of the soul’s in- 
crease in wisdom and happiness. All culture begins with lis- 
tening. Growth is not through shrewd thinking or eloquent 
speaking, but through accurate seeing and hearing. Our world 
is one vast whispering gallery, yet only those who listen hear 
“the still, small voice” of truth. Putting his ear down to the 
rocks, the listening geologist hears the story of the rocks. 
Standing under the stars, the listening astronomer hears the 
music of the spheres. Leaving behind the din and dust of the 
city, Agassiz plunged into the forests of the Amazon, and listen- 
ing to boughs and buds and birds he found out all their secrets. 

One of our wisest teachers has said: “ For a thousand elo- 
quent speakers like Demosthenes there is only one great thinker 
like Plato. For a-thousand wise thinkers like Plato, there is 
but one great seer and listener like Paul.” For greatness is 
vision. Opening his eyes, Newton sees the planets revolve 
and finds his fame. Opening his ears, Watt hears the move- 
ment of steam and finds his fortune. Millet explained his fame 
by saying he copied the colors of the sunset at the moment 
when reapers bow the head in silent prayer. The great bard, 
too, tells us he went apart and listened to find “sermons in 
stones, books in the running brooks.” 


THE SECRET OF GREATNESS 


It is a proverb that pilgrims to foreign lands find only what 
they take with them. Riding through the New England hills 
between Salem and Boston, Lowell spake not to his companion, 
for now he was looking out upon the pageantry of a glorious 
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October day, and he remembered that this was the road forever 
associated with Paul Revere’s ride. Reaching the outskirts of 
Boston, he roused from his reverie to discover that his silent 
companion had been brooding over bales and barrels, not know- 
ing that this had been one of those rare days when October 
holds an art exhibit, and also oblivious to the fact that he had 
been passing through scenes historic through the valor of the 
brave boy. 

Of the four artists copying the same landscape near Cha- 
mouni, all saw a different scene. To an idler a river means a 
fish pool, to a heated schoolboy a bath; to the man of affairs 
the stream suggests a turbine wheel. Coleridge thought the 
bank of his favorite stream was made to lie down upon, but 
Bunyan, beholding the stream through’the iron bars of a prison 
cell, felt the breezes of the Delectable Mountains cool his fevered 
cheek, and stooping down he wet his parched lips with the waters 
of the river of life. Nature has no message for heedless, in- 
attentive hearers. It is possible for a youth to go through life 
deaf to the sweetest sounds that ever fell over Heaven’s battle- 
ments, and blind to the beauty of landscape and mountain and 
sea and sky. There is no music in the autumn wind until the 
listener comes. There is no order and beauty in the rolling 
spheres until some Herschel stands beneath the stars. There 
is no fragrance in the violet until the lover of flowers bends 
down above the blossoms. That youth may have culture with- 
out college who gives heed to Channing’s injunction “to listen 
to stars and birds, to babes and sages.” 

Listening to stars, Laplace heard the story how fire mists 
are changed to habitable earths, and so became wise toward 
iron and wood, steel and stone. Listening to birds, Cuvier 
heard the song within the shell, and found out the life history 
of all things that creep or swim or fly. Listening to babes that 
have, as Froebel thought, been so recently playmates with 
angels, the philosopher discovered the teachableness, trust, and 
purity of childhood, the secret of individual happiness and prog- 
ress. Listening to sages, the youth of to-day garners into 
the storehouse of his mind all the intellectual treasures of the 
good and great of past ages. 
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STUDY BUT THE BEGINNING OF CULTURE 


Then, when the eye-gate, the ear-gate, the touch-gate, all the 
caravans of knowledge have gone trooping into the soul city, 
Channing reminds us that these knowledges must be assorted 
and assimilated by “studying hard and thinking quietly.” 

If some rich men fill their shelves with books that are never 
read, some poor men fill their memory with facts upon which 
they never think. The mere accumulation of truths about 
earth and air, about plants and animals and men, does not mean 
culture. No fool is a perfect fool until he can talk Latin. Try- 
ing to steal the secret of the honey bee, a scientist extracted 
the sweets of half an acre of blossoms. Unfortunately the vat 
of liquor proved to be only sweetened water, while the bee dis- 
tilled the same liquor into honey. And it is possible to sweep 
into the memory a thousand great facts without having distilled 
one of these honeyed drops named wisdom and culture. 

In studying the French Revolution, Carlyle read five hun- 
dred volumes, including reports of officers, generals, statesmen, 
spies, heroes, villains. Then, closing all the books, he jour- 
neyed into Scotland. In solitude he “thought quietly.” Hav- 
ing brooded alone for weeks and months, one morning he rose 
to dip his pen in his heart’s blood and write his “ French Revo- 
lution.” In that hour the knowledge that had been in five hun- 
dred books became the culture distilled-into one. 

The youth who plans the life of affairs is in danger of de- 
spising the brooding that feeds the hidden life. We can never 
rightly estimate our indebtedness to those who have gone apart 
to “think quietly.” 

All law and jurisprudence go back to Moses for forty years 
brooding in an empty, voiceless desert upon the principles of 
eternal justice. All astronomy goes back to Ptolemy, who 
looked out upon a weary waste of sand and turned his vision 
toward a highway paved with stars and suns. All modern sci- 
ence begins with that scholar who for fifty years was unknown 
in the forum or market place, for Charles Darwin was “ study- 
ing hard and thinking quietly” in his little garden, where he 
watched his seeds and earthworms, his beetles and doves. 
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The air of London is so charged with deadly acids that the 
lime tree alone flourishes there, for the reason that it sheds its 
bark each year, thus casting off the defiled garment. In his 
dream the poet thought there was a mountain peak in the 
Himalayas so high that it towered beyond the reach of snows 
and rains, so that the open page there remained unsoiled 
through passing centuries. And to those who “think quietly ” 
it is given to rise into the upper air, and, dwelling upon the 
heights, to look down upon these heated centers, with their 
soot and grime, their stacked houses, reeking gutters, the din 
and noise of wheels, the hoarse roar of the clashing streets, 
and in these hours of reverie the soul marvels that it was ever 
tossed about upon these furious currents of ambition. 

In such hours Fame whispers, “ Joy is not in me.” Ambi- 
tion, worn with its strife, confesses, “Joy is not in me.” Suc- 
cess adds, “It is not in me.” Then froma silent mountain 
top, where Christ doth dwell, falls that whispered invitation, 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” 


Tue DISGUISES OF INFERIORITY 


And when the soul has gone toward full-orbed splendor and 
stands forth with a great weight of manhood, the sage con- 
denses the wisdom of a thousand volumes in his four maxims, 
“ Act frankly, talk gently, await occasions, hurry never.” 

The principle of acting frankly demands proof in the hidden 
parts, rebukes him whose method is “the iron hand in a velvet 
glove,” smites the Machiavellian policy of “smiling gently 
while arranging instruments of death.” In their ignorance 
shrewd men advise the youth to cloak his unsung desire be- 
neath an outer indifference. By such artifices and disguises 
small men protect themselves. Conscious of weakness, inferi- 
ority fears frankness. But great men are as open as glass bee- 
hives and as transparent as the sunbeams, for they are con- 
scious of their enormous reserves. Nature permits no flower 
or fruit to conceal its real nature. The violet frankly tells its 
story; the decaying fruit frankly reveals its nature. No flam- 
ing candle pretends to light while emitting rays of blackness. 
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Victories won by concealments are lying victories, and these 
battles must be fought again. The law of frankness is the law 
of truth, that is at once the foundation of character, and rounds 
the structure with strength and beauty. 

Vast issues also are involved in the injunction “to talk 
gently.” Noise is weakness. The rattle of machinery means 
waste power somewhere. Rushing forward at the rate of thou- 
sands of miles an hour, the planets are noiseless as sunbeams, 
because they represent power that is harnessed and subdued. 
Silently the dewdrop falls upon some crimson-tipped flower. 
Yet the electric energy necessary to crystallize that drop 
would hurl a car from New York to Boston. 

Nature’s weakest forces are manifest in thunder. Her 
monarch energies work silently in the roots and harvests, or 
lift, without rattle of engine or noise of wheel, countless mil- 


lions of tons of water from ocean into the air. For gentleness | 


is not weakness. Only giants can be gentle. 


WAITING FOR THE RIGHT TIME 


But the strongest man needs to “await occasions.” For 
the right thing can be done at the wrong time. Preparing 
telescopes and instruments of photography, the astronomer 
sails to Africa, and there waits weeks for the moment of full 
eclipse to come. In February the husbandman finds the sun 
refusing warmth, the clouds refusing rain, the soil refusing seed, 
but, waiting “for occasion,” lo! in May the soil wakens to full 
ardor, the sunbeams wax warm, the clouds give forth their 
treasure, and the husbandman enters into his opportunity. 

In his reminiscences General Sherman explains his victo- 
rious march to the sea by saying that during his college days 
he spent a summer in Georgia. While his companions were 
occupied with playing cards and foolish talk he tramped over 
the hills, made a careful map of the country, and years later 
his expert knowledge won his victory. 

But whether waiting or working, man must “hurry never.” 
It is fear that makes haste. Confidence is composed. Great- 
ness is tranquillity. Dead objects, like bullets, can be hurled 
swiftly. Living seeds cannot be forced. Slowly the acorn goes 
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toward the oak. Slowly the babe journeys toward the sage. 
Slowly and with infinite delays Haydn and Handel moved 
toward their perfect music. Filling barrels with manuscripts 
and refusing to publish, Robert Louis Stevenson attained his 
exquisite style. Millet described his career as ten years of 
daubing, ten years of drudgery, ten years of despair, and ten 
years of liberty and success. 

Man begins at nothing. Life is a school. Duties are drill- 
masters. Mar's faculties are complex. Slowly the soul moves 
toward harmony, symmetry, and beauty. He who “hurries 
never ” has found the secret of growth, serenity, and repose. 

If the greatest scientist is he who discerns some law of 
gravity that explains the forward movement of all stars and 
planets; if the great historian is he who unfolds one social 
principle that governs all nations, so he is the greatest moral 
teacher who discovers some unit idea that sweeps all details 
into one glorious unity, as did Channing when he said, “ Let 
the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious, grow up through the 
common.” 

All undefined and indefinable the spiritual glow and beauty 
lie upon the soul, like the soft bloom upon a ripe peach. What 
song is to the birds, what culture is to the intellect, what elo- 
quence is to an orator, that the spiritual is to character. It is 
the soul made ample in faculty, fertile in resource, struck 
through and through with ripeness, and inflected toward Christ’s 
own sympathy, self-sacrifice and love. 

The spiritual element also explains the influence of the 
highest art. Too many of our modern painters are fleshly. 
There is mud in the bottom of their eyes. Their pictures are 
indeed so shallow that a fly could wade through them without 
wetting its feet. But Fra Angelico, preparing to paint, entered 
his closet, expelled every evil thought, subdued every unholy 
ambition, flung away anger and jealousy as one would fling 
away a club or dagger. There, with face that shone with the 
divine light, upon his knees he painted his angels and seraphs, 
and the spiritual breaking through the common lent a radiant 
glow and an immortal beauty to his priceless pictures. 
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LIFE’s CROWNING PERFECTION 


Culture can do much, but art, music, books, travel have 
their limitations. When that brave boy returned from battling 
with the Black Prince, the tenants gathered before his father’s 
castle and presented him tokens of love and honor. The 
farmer brought a golden sheaf, the husbandman brought a ripe 
cluster and a bough of fruit, the goldsmith offered a ring, the 
printer gave a rare book, while children strewed flowers in the 
way. But last of all his father gave the youth the title deeds 
of his inheritance and lent him name and power. Thus the 
fine arts can beautify thy life, lend culture to reason, lend 
refinement to imagination. It is God, the soul’s father, who 
crowns life with the keys of influence and power. The secret 
of character is the secret of Jesus Christ. He can lend reason 
true wisdom. He can lend taste true refinement. Freeing 
the soul from sin, He can crown it with strength and beauty. 
He can make thy life a song, and thy career a symphony. 
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How to Think 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


[Edward Everett Hale, clergyman and prose writer, was born at 
Boston, April 3, 1822. He was educated at the Boston Latin School 
and at Harvard, where he graduated in 1839. For two years he taught 
in the Boston Latin School, and after studyimg theology was licensed 
to preach by the Boston Association of Congregational Ministers, and 
took his first pastoral appointment at the Church of the Unity, Worces- 
ter, Mass., where he remained between the years 1846 and 1856. 
Thence he went to the Boston Unitarian Society, known as the South 
Congregational Church, and has remained at its head ever since. He 
has been a promoter of popular education through the media of Chau- 
tauqua circles and “‘Lend-a-Hand” clubs, and has pursued an active 
literary career both as a writer and lecturer. Besides numerous occa- 
sional papers and writings for periodicals, he is the author of “My 
Double and How He Undid Me,” “The Man Without a Country,” 
“The Skeleton in the Closet,” “Ten Times One is Ten,” “In His 
Name,” “The Ingham Papers,” “Philip Nolan’s Friends,” “Mr. Tan- 
gier’s Vacations,” “Ups and Downs,” and, also, of works on practical 
ethics under the titles “How to do It” and “How to Live.” ‘The for- 
mer was originally contributed as papers to “Our Young Folks”; the 
latter were delivered in the Lowell Lecture Course in Boston in the 
year 1869, and in 1886 were included as the lessons in ethics in the 
Chautauqua course. | 


N a playful little poem by William Barnard, who was dean 
of Derry, in the eighteenth century, in answer to a chal- 
lenge from Dr. Johnson, who had bidden him improve himself 
after he was forty-eight years old, he selects his teachers. 
Three of them are Sir William Jones, Adam Smith, Edmund 
Burke, and the fourth, Beauclerk. The lines are:— 


“Jones, teach me modesty and Greek; 
Smith, how to think; Burke, how to speak; 
And Beauclerk, to converse.” 


The man who should have Adam Smith as a teacher in the 


art of thinking would be fortunate, if the teacher could really 
11 
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bring his pupil near to his own level. And in the midst of the 
modern philosophizing, I will say to any quiet, intelligent per- 
son, who does not dislike common sense, that he will find the 
books of Jones to be good reading to-day. 

Capel Lofft says, in his curious book on “ Self-Formation,” 
that the elder D’Israeli says that no person has ever written 
on the “ Art of Meditation.” 

I have not been able to find the statement by D’Israeli; but 
Capel Lofft says that he has spent much time in verifying it, 
and he believes it to be true. 

He goes further and says that not one man in twenty ever 
does think; by which he means that very few men think to any 
purpose or with any system. I am afraid that this statement 
is true. Most of the people one meets in the world take their 
opinions ready-made from the newspapers or their neighbors 
or, in general, from the fashion. 

There is indeed a habit, for which two causes could be found, 
of taking it for granted that men cannot control their thoughts. 
It is said squarely that thoughts come or go wholly without 
the choice or power of the man. But this is not the theory of 
the great men, of the real leaders. They bid us control our 
thoughts, that is, to learn to think, just as we control any other 
appetites. Paul tells us what we are to think of, and he goes 
on to the other matter, which is more dangerous, and tells us 
what we are not to think of. There are things which are not 
even to be spoken of, and with an allowable paradox Paul tells 
what they are. It is only writers of a lower grade who seem 
to take for granted that you must let thoughts go or come at 
their reckless pleasure or by the mere chance of what may be 
the condition of the circulation of blood upon the brain. Such 
writers, if they were pressed, would have to say that you are 
not to undertake any control of bodily appetites, any more than 
you undertake the control of mental processes. 

But the truth is that Man is master of mind, and master of 
body, if he zz//7, This is the privilege of a child of God, and a 
true man asserts his empire and uses it. Ido not say he can 
begin all of a sudden in such control, if he had never used it 
before. But he can learn how to gain such control. He can 
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have more to-day than he had last Tuesday, and he can have 
more next Tuesday than he has to-day. This is what is meant 
by learning to think. Thus a man may train his memory to do 
better work for him this year than it did last year. True, when 
the body begins to fail, the memory may begin to fail in its 
mechanical processes, but none the less shall that man find that 
the eternal realities of past life are his. Thus it will happen 
that a man tells you that he cannot remember, when he has 
never taught himself to perceive, or to observe. 

Mr. Ruskin goes so far as to say that all which we call 
genius for fine art is simply an admirable memory. He con- 
stantly recurs to this. Claude Lorraine and Turner paint the 
sky well; for they well remember what they have seen. It 
seems certain that the faculties even of the observation of color 
may be improved by exercise. Any foreman in a dry goods 
shop will tell us how fast the boys improve in their study of 
color; and it is well known to oculists that women, because 
they have been trained for generations in matching colors, have 
become more precise in this business than men are. It occurs 
to me, as I write, that one of the most brilliant and successful 
colorists I know among American artists began life in a dry 
goods shop. What drudgery he thought it then! And has he 
perhaps lived to think that drudgery a blessing? 

We begin then, as we always begin, by demanding deter- 
mination; the will must act, and act imperiously. “I will 
think on this subject.” This implies what the writers call con- 
centration; just as we found that in putting himself to sleep a 
man must make sleep his whole business—first, second, and 
last, he must devote himself to sleep—so now he must devote 
himself to thinking on this one subject and on no other. There 
is a great advantage in the training of our public schools. Boys 
and girls learn to study without attending to the work of the 
school-room ; or if they do not they throw away a great oppor- 
tunity. You ought to be able early in life so to concentrate 
thought that in a railway carriage you can close your eyes, take 
up a subject of thought, and hold to it for a reasonable time, 
perhaps till you have done with it. At all events you ought to 
be able to lay by the subject for future reference, ticketed, so 
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that you may know how far you have advanced with it and 
where you are to begin another time. 

You determine, for instance, to think about a protective 
tariff. How much do I know of it and where am I ignorant? 
What are the foundations of my knowledge? How sure are 
they, and where can I improve on them? Now what follows 
clearly and surely on the premises? What is more doubtful, 
and how can I solve such doubt? 

I do not believe that it is well to hold on long at a time 
upon the same topic. I think it is better to take a subject toa 
certain point, then to ticket it, as I say, and lay it by prepared 
to take it up again. But when you take it up again do not 
begin at the old beginning and go over the old ground. Take 
what you have done for granted, and from the point where you 
are go forward. 

In this matter, as in all other matters where will is involved, 
there comes in the necessity of energy. Capel Lofft, if you 
will look up his book, has a great deal to say about this, and 
goes back to the derivations of the Greek words. But it ought 
to be enough to say that you cannot think well unless you think 
with all your might. You cannot think lazily. You cannot 
think if you are half-hearted about it. You must somehow 
take interest enough in your work to follow it at the moment 
as if it were the only thing. Unless you work with your whole 
heart, the work cannot-be wholly done. 

Without going further into detail, I must say something as 
to the necessity of the business in hand, and I will take the 
three departments of mental activity which we call memory, 
imagination, and argument, or reasoning. Although as old age 
comes on the mechanical processes of memory may give way, 
aman who has trained his memory will feel himself sure all 
the same of the external realities of his life, though he may not 
be able to recall the letters of their names. Soa man may 
train and enlarge his powers of imagination. Nay, he must, if 
he is to make any considerable advance in the larger life. Full 
one-half of men’s failures are due to their lack of imagination 
or to their neglect to use imagination at the right time and in 
the right way. Once more, every man who is rightly and 
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wisely to do his duty in the world among his fellows must train 
his power of argument. He must not stand by, helpless, when 
some wordy fool on a platform makes the worse appear the 
better reason. Memory, imagination, reasoning, then, are for 
us three good examples of the great necessity in which we 
must exercise our power. Of these three duties I will speak a 
little more in detail, not dwelling on what a man may do in 
training his perceptions, his power of concentration, his power 
of statement, or of conversation, and a hundred other faculties 
which come under the general statement that the man is to be 
master of the mind. 

First, then, as to memory. Had one no other reason for 
training memory carefully, and keeping it in hand, here is the 
supreme reason: that one must keep ready at every instant of 
trial the determinations made in the moments of reflection. 
As I am always saying, Wordsworth defines the hero as he 


“Who in the heat of conflict keeps the Law 
In calmness made—and sees what he foresaw.” 


The little child untrained comes to his mother in grief be- 
cause he has done wrong, and makes, probably, the true excuse, 
as he sobs out that he did not remember. The trained man, 
trampling temptation under foot, does remember. He remem- 
bers his resolution, and this reénforces will. There is an inter- 
esting thought in the mere etymology of our word “con- 
science.” ‘ Conscience” is a Latin word, which means the 
knowledge all at once of all the elements involved. If my con- 
science is quick and strong, I know at once, and that once is 
now, all that I can know of this temptation. I know to what 
ruin it brings me; I know by what methods I can quench its 
fire; I know how to put my foot upon its head and the point 
of my sword at its throat. I know all this now. 

“ Conscire”’ is the Latin verb; to know at once the percep- 
tions of the outward senses, the lessons of old experience, and 
the present verdict of the man within. 

Charlotte Bronté refers to this necessity in that central pas- 
sage, where she describes her heroine’s conquest of immediate 
temptation. 
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“Laws and principles are not for the times when there is 
no temptation; they are for such moments as this, when body 
and soul rise in mutiny against their rigor. Stringent are they, 
inviolate they shall be. If, at my individual convenience I 
might break them, what would be their worth? They havea 
worth—so I have always believed; and if I cannot believe it 
now, it is because I am insane—quite insane; with my veins 
running fire, and my heart beating faster than I can. count its 
throbs. Conscience and reason are turned traitors against me, 
and are charging me with crime. They speak as loud as feel- 
ing in its clamors. Preconceived opinions, foregone determina- 

tions are all I have at this hour to stand by.” 

But we need not go to poetry or fiction for our examples. 
The little child of whom I spoke comes to his mother, crying, 
and can only offer the apology that “he did not remember” 
that she had bidden him keep away from the stove. If his 
hand be not very badly burnt, she will not be very sorry; be- 
cause she now knows that he will remember better another 
time. Indeed, what Mr. Ruskin says of fine art, we may say 
of life. That all the training by which God is gradually chang- 
ing us from babies into archangels is but so much accumulation 
by memory, more or less completely educated. 

But this training of memory and this knowledge at one and 
the same time of-the cause and consequence of the present 
temptation involves the right use of the imagination. The 
larger life, indeed, which is the purpose and object for which 
we live every day, requires me to command and control my 
imagination, to use it on the right errands, and to refuse it 
when it would fain travel the wrong way. The world in 
which I live may be the cell of a wretched prison, cabined and 
confined as was the unfortunate dauphin, the son of Louis 
XVI., or as Kaspar Hauser was said to be, so that his prison 
walls touched him above, below, on the right hand and on the 
left, behind and before. 

One is really almost as badly off as he is when he is ina 
crowded railway car after darkness has come on. I cannot talk 
to my next neighbor because he is a Moqui Indian, I can ‘see 
nothing but the shadows from the smoking lamp, I can hear 
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nothing but the clatter of the rail. This is hard circumstance. 
But what is circumstance to a trained child of God living by 
the divine order. I ought to be able to bid Shakespeare meet 
with Milton here. I may call Charles Dickens and Walter 
Scott into the interview. I may select the subject on which 
they shall talk, I may bid them say their say, and I may send 
them on their way. I may summon here all whom I have 
loved most in literature, be they people who have lived and 
breathed, or be they people who never had form or weight or 
visible body: such people as Jane Eyre or Di Vernon or Rosa- 
lind. Ihave them and they cannot leave me. The dead nausea 
of the disgusting car is forgotten, and in that prison cell I have 
enlarged my life to journey as I will. 

Mme. de Genlis, in her gossiping and entertaining memoirs, 
goes at length into her habit of creating for herself an imagi- 
nary society. The passage is worth the search of enterprising 
readers, though I am afraid the book has neither index nor 
contents. 

Now for the same reason and for the larger life which all 
along we are seeking, you must train the faculty of reasoning, 
that you may have an opinion, and that opinion your own. 
To look on both sides and choose the better side, to dissect the 
rhetoric of a demagogue, to strip off his coat of many colors, 
and to show him for what he is, to decide between rival plans 
and to determine one’s aim, for one’s own purposes, by one’s 
own abilities—all this is the duty of a man. Without this he 
forfeits a man’s privilege. He is a chip on the current, whirled 
down in this flood, whirled up in that eddy, or left stagnant in 
some standing pool. How often, alas, one meets a man who 
never knew the luxury of an opinion. He has taken his morn- 
ing impression from one newspaper, his evening impression 
from another. Meanwhile he has been the tool and the fool of 
every person who chose to use him, or to tell him what to 
think and what to say. To keep clear of that vacancy of life, 
a true man cares diligently, lovingly, for the weapons which 
have been given him, weapons of defense—yes, and sometimes 
weapons of attack, if need may be. He learns how to reason, 


how to search for truth, how to question nature, how to inter- 
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pret her answers. He learns how to arrange in right order 
such eternal truths and such visible facts as relate to the matter 
he has in hand. He clears and enlarges his power of reasoning. 

The power of induction and deduction man has because he 
is a child of God. It is the faculty which distinguishes him 
from the brutes. A body of wolves in the Pyrenees may gather 
round the fire which a peasant has left, and will enjoy the 
warmth of the embers. A group of chattering monkeys on the 
rock of Gibraltar might gather so round the watchfire which 
an English sentinel had left burning. They can enjoy the 
heat; but they cannot renew the fire. They cannot work out 
the deduction which is necessary before one kicks back upon 
the glaring embers the black brand which has rolled away. 
Were it to save their lives, they must freeze before one of 
them can deduce from what he sees the law or the truth as to 
what he must do. Here is it that man differs from the brute. 
He can learn. He can follow a deduction. He can argue. 
He can rise, step by step, to higher life. 

This he does when he takes the control of thought. He 
rises to a higher plane and lives in a larger life. 

There is no neater or better illustration of the way in which 
a wise teacher draws out the thinking faculty of a child than 
that which Warren Colburn borrowed from Miss Edgeworth, 
I believe, to place in the beginning of that matchless oral arith- 
metic which still holds its place in many well-regulated schools. 
The advantage which the thinking faculty gains from a good 
training in mathematics cannot be overstated. A master in 
that business used to say to me that, when you meet a man 
who says that he has no mathematical faculty, he is simply a 
man who was not well taught his “vulgar fractions” or his 
“rule of three” in childhood. I am inclined to think that this 
is true. A thousand writers have been eager to prove that 
good grammatical work does the same thing—and I believe 
that they are right. It is just the same mental process by 
which I build up a Latin verb, pronoun, and noun, so that they 
shall express the fact that “George Washington had taken off 
his own hat before he met Henry Knox,” as the process by 
which I work out the truth that seventy-two apples costing 
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nine cents a dozen may be exchanged for two pecks of walnuts 
costing three cents and three-eighths a quart. Why the par- 
allel of the two studies of language and mathematics as mental 
gymnastics should have been so much belabored as it has been, 
I have never known. 

This is certain, that no one learns to think without think- 
ing. I believe we may say more. I believe he must make a 
business of thinking. He must take hold of the control of his 
thought intentionally, resolutely, and energetically. If he does 
this I believe he will think more clearly, and with better results 
next year than he does to-day. 
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Tranquillity 
By EPICTETUS 


[Epictetus, a Stoic philosopher, was, according to the received ac- 
count, born about 40 A.D., at Hierapolis in Phrygia. While young he 
was a slave of Epaphroditus, a freedman and courtier of Nero, and 
was allowed to attend the lectures of Musonius Rufus, a teacher of the 
Stoic system, flourishing during the reigns of Nero and Vespasian. 
He was lame and of feeble health; but, later in life, obtaining his 
liberty, he became one of the recognized teachers at Rome, and so 
lived until all the philosophers were banished by an edict of Domitian. 
He then settled at Nicopolis, a town of Southern Epirus, and continued 
there until his death. He wrote nothing; but records of his teachings, 
which he conveyed through conversation, were taken down by his 
pupil Flavius Arrianus and preserved in two treatises ; one, the “ Dis- 
courses,” of which four books are extant, and the other, the more popu- 
lar manual, or “Enchiridion,” containing his principal doctrines put in 
the form of aphorism. 

His system is of an extremely practical nature. Everything 
earthly, he teaches, may be divided into two classes, things which are 
within our own control, and things over which we have no control}; and 
it is the point of wisdom to live for the one and not to let the mind be 
disturbed by the other. The latter come to us as loans, and we must 
be unlamentingly acquiescent in their loss.. Marcus Aurelius ranks 
him with Socrates; and men of modern time have given him no lower 
a place among the philosophers. The date of his death is unknown, 
but is thought to have been about the year 120. His epitaph, written 
by himself, is preserved to the world by Aulus Gellius: “Epictetus, a 
slave maimed in body, an Irus in poverty, and favored by the Immor- 
tals.” ] 


ONSIDER, you who are about to undergo trial, what you 
wish to preserve and in what to succeed. For if you wish 

to preserve a mind in harmony with nature, you are entirely 
safe; everything goes well; you have no trouble on your hands. 
While you wish to preserve that freedom which belongs to you, 
and are contented with that, for what have you longer to be 
anxious? For who is the master of things like these? Who 
can take them away? If you wish to be a man of modesty and 
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fidelity, who shall prevent you? If you wish not to be re- 
strained or compelled, who shall compel you to desires contrary 
to your principles; to aversions contrary to your opinion? The 
judge, perhaps, will pass a sentence against you which he 
thinks formidable; but can he likewise make you receive it 
with shrinking? Since, then, desire and aversion are in your 
own power, for what have you to be anxious? Let this be your 
introduction; this your narration; this your proof; this your 
conclusion; this your victory; and this your applause. Thus 
said Socrates to one who put him in mind to prepare himself 
for his trial: “Do you not think I have been preparing myself 
for this very thing my whole life long?” By what kind of 
preparation? “I have attended to my own work.” What mean 
you? “Ihave done nothing unjust, either in public or in pri- 
vate life.” 

But if you wish to retain possession of outward things too 
—your body, your estate, your dignity—I advise you immedi- 
ately to prepare yourself by every possible preparation; and 
besides, to consider the disposition of your judge and of your 
adversary. In that case, if it be necessary to embrace his 
knees, do so; if to weep, weep; if to groan, groan. For when 
you have once made yourself a slave to externals, be a slave 
wholly; do not struggle, and be alternately willing and unwill- 
ing, but be simply and thoroughly the one or the other—free 
or a slave; instructed or ignorant; a gamecock or a craven; 
either bear to be beaten till you die, or give out at once; and 
do not be soundly beaten first, and then give out at last. 
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How Intellectual Power is Acquired 


By ROBERT WATERS 


[Robert Waters, author and educator, was born at Thurso, Scot- 
land, in May 1835. At the age of eight he came to America. Early 
in life he worked in printing offices in Montreal and New York, mean- 
while studying English branches, together with modern languages. 
In 1861 he went to London and the next year crossed to France, where 
he taught English and German at St. Quentin, Picardy. In 1863 he 
began teaching English in the Commercial School, Offenbach-on-the- 
Main, Hesse-Darmstadt. In 1867 he returned to America and taught 
in the German-American schools in New York. In 1868 he went to 
teach in the Hoboken Academy, a position he resigned in 1883 to be- 
come principal of the West Hoboken public schools, which post he still 
holds. He is the author of “Intellectual Pursuits,” “Life of William 
Cobbett,” ‘“*Cobbett’s Grammar,” “Shakespeare, as Portrayed by Him- 
self,” “John Selden and his Table-talk,” “Flashes of Wit and Humor,” 
and “Culture by Conversation,” and has translated ‘‘Magical Ex- 
periments, or Science in Play.” | 


KNOW no finer example of the difference between a youth 

of genius and an ordinary youth than that presented by 
Thomas Holcroft. He was born in London in 1745 and died 
in that city in 1809. While still a mere child he had to undergo 
the most extreme suffering as a peddler and hawker, being 
obliged to tramp with his father and mother around the coun- 
_ try, driving loaded asses from place to place, animals that were 
as hard-worked and tired as himself. In this occupation he 
endured hunger, exposure, nakedness, fatigue, and all the hu- 
miliations of poverty: Happening, in his twelfth year, to wit- 
ness the races at Nottingham, and to get a sight of the stable 
boys who took care of the horses, he was so strongly impressed 
by the contrast between his own wretched and ragged condition 
and that of these well-fed and handsomely dressed boys, that 


he resolved to try and become one of them. Accordingly he 
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THOMAS HOLCROFT AS A DONKEY-DRIVER 


From an Original Drawing by Raymond N. Hyde. 
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made application to several of the turfmen for a position, but 
was repeatedly refused. After many rude rebuffs he succeeded 
at last, and secured a position under a kind master at Newmar- 
ket. He was not long in this service before he began to dis- 
tinguish himself as a rider, and his master was well pleased 
with him. He now enjoyed what he never knew before, good 
food, comfortable lodging, and handsome clothes. “I fed volup- 
tuously,” he says, “and not a prince on earth had half the appe- 
tite or a tenth of the relish I had for my meals. I was warmly 
clad, nay, gorgeously; for I had a handsome new livery, of 
which I was extremely proud, and never suspected there was 
disgrace in it. Instead of being obliged to drag through the 
dirt after the most sluggish, obstinate and despised of all our 
animals, I was mounted on the noblest animal that the earth 
contains, had him under my control, and was borne by him 
over hill and dale with the swiftness of the wind. Was not 
this a change such as might excite reflection even in the mind 
of a boy?” 

With most boys this change would have excited elation, but 
little reflection. Now mark the difference between him and 
the other stable boys who were his companions. In his leisure 
hours he read everything he could lay his hands on, and tried 
to learn all he could. He studied arithmetic, music, history, 
anything that offered a chance of improving his mind. After 
two years of this easy, luxurious jockey life, he determined to 
quit it, for he had grown beyond it, and felt that he was capable 
of better things. “I finally became disgusted,” he says, “with 
a life which offered none but material attractions, and deter- 
mined to change it. I began to despise my companions for the 
grossness of their ideas, and for their total neglect of every 
pursuit in which the mind had any share; and they began to de- 
spise me for the oddness of my pursuits and the little interest I 
took in theirs. My attempts to acquire some small portion of 
knowledge they regarded with sneers of contempt; and not one 
of them offered me any encouragement, either as prompter or 
rival.” 

Like many others, he had to “come out from among them,” 
and walk his own way. Having grown beyond them, he could 
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no longer endure their manner of living; and when he left 
them he entered a sphere far higher than that of their masters. 
He became a teacher, writer, translator, actor, and dramatist; 
he spent his life in working out noble ideals; lived among the 
best spirits of his time, and produced some things which still 
keep his name fresh in remembrance and will do so for many 
a year to come. 

How few young men act like him! Most young men don’t 
care to improve their minds; all they want is “a good time.” 
Even among those who read, the great majority care for noth- 
ing but fiction. Nowa love of fiction is no evidence of a desire 
for improvement. It is simply a craving for excitement, a 
desire for an easy and pleasing acquaintance with the wonder- 
ful adventures of other people. There is no exertion of the 
mind in such reading. It is all swallow and no effort; little 
better than devouring sweetmeats or drinking gin. A man 
who cares for nothing but stories has a mind like a bog, which 
swallows everything and returns nothing. He is the unprofita- 
ble servant who hides his talent in a napkin; he is too lazy to 
take it out and make use of it; all he cares for is tranquillity 
and ease. 

“Tt is not talent that men lack,” says Bulwer Lytton, “it is 
the will to labor; it is purpose, not the power to produce.” 
Those who fail are mere wzshers; those who succeed are zwe/ers. 
“The books that help us most,” says Theodore Parker, “are 
those that make us think most.” Few novels have this power; 
only those of the masters have it. To him who reads nothing 
but novels, none of them have this power; he is never stirred 
into thought. He lives in the dreams of other people, and has 
none of his own. 

It is by mental work that one acquires power: it is by mak- 
ing substantial acquirements in those studies that require exer- 
tion: in the mathematics, the languages, the sciences, history, 
and general literature; it is in working out hard problems and 
mastering the principles of any art or science that the mind 
gains power. A fondness for work is one of the indications of 
genius. There never lived a man of genius who was not char- 
acterized by a love of study. Study is the very life of his soul, 
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that by which he lives. “The few books that came within his 
reach,” says Garfield, speaking of Lincoln, “he devoured with 
the divine hunger of genius.” 

This “divine hunger” I set down among the surest marks 
of genius. Except actual performance of work of superior 
character, there is no surer indication than this. It is the hid- 
den germ struggling for light, life, and expansion; and these it 
will reach, unless some untoward accident kill it. He who 
does not care for study proves by this very circumstance that 
he has no genius. He is made for other things. I have just 
read of a poor girl who, because she risked her life in saving a 
passenger train, was sent to a first-class school in Massachu- 
setts, where for two years the best teachers tried to train and 
develop her intellect. Allinvain. Having no taste for study, 
she was beyond their reach. She had no intellect to train. 
Some are born for the kitchen as surely as others are born for 
the cabinet. A woman may be a heroine, and yet possess but 
a small share of intellectual power. 

Wherever I find one eager and thirsting for knowledge, 
ambitious to excel and to make the most of his powers—wher- 
ever I find one who considers the world beautiful, interesting, 
and worth studying, always busy in observing the workings of 
nature, and in reflecting on what is going on around him, never 
for a moment finding time weary or thinking of such a thing 
as “killing time”—wherever I find one who, in the words of 
Milton, is “inflamed with the love of learning and the admira- 
tion of virtue, stirred up with high hopes of living to be a brave 
man and worthy citizen”; or, in the words of Byron, following 


“The noble aspirations of his youth, 
To make his own the minds of other men, 
The enlighteners of nations ”— 


I feel confident that such a man, whatever his station or parent- 
age, possesses genius, and that nothing but time and oppor- 
tunity are required to enable him to display it. His genius 
may, like a grain of mustard seed, be hardly perceptible at first ; 
but, like the mustard seed, it will develop under a genial sky, 
and spread out larger than any other plant of the field. 
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We often hear people advising young men to seek the so- 
ciety of superior people, men of ability and culture. But it is 
of no use for them to seek such society if they do not feel any 
inclination for it; it is vain for them to seek it at the bidding 
of others. They would neither get nor give any benefit in 
such society. If the power is in them they will naturally gravi- 
tate toward such society, or draw it to them, just as a man of 
genius naturally gravitates toward those books that contain 
“the best that has been thought and said in the world.” For 
genius will aspire, will improve, will rise in spite of every ob- 
stacle. Study, thought, ideas, these are its life; and wherever 
men of culture and ideas come together, there it finds itself at 
home. Das Gleiche kann nur vom Gleichen erkannt werden. 
And if it fail at first, it will keep on until it succeeds. Lord 
Chesterfield, who became the type of a fine gentleman, tells 
how awkward, silent, and shy he felt on first entering good so- 
ciety. After sitting dumb asa post for a long while, he plucked 
up courage enough to say to one of the noble ladies, “It isa 
fine day.” “Yes, indeed it is,” replied the lady, with a smile 
and a kindly look; and she went on conversing with him until 
he gradually lost his shyness and talked with ease. This was 
the beginning of the man who became the most polished and ac- 
complished gentleman in Europe. Even Henry Ward Beecher, 
who, of all men, seemed to have most liberty before an audi- 
ence, was timid and uneasy at times. ‘“ Many a time,” says his 
wife, “when going to speak on a subject of special interest 
which I greatly desired to hear, he would say, ‘Oh! don’t go! 
I am sure I am going to fail, and I don’t want you to be pres- 
ent.’ For several years I yielded to such a request, and, anxious 
and troubled lest he should fail, awaited his return. But he in- 
variably came home cheerful, and would say, ‘I had great liber- 
ty; now I wish you had gone. The audience appeared greatly 
interested and very appreciative. They gave me great comfort 
and courage’; and he would appear happy and surprised. As I 
came to understand his moods better, I no longer feared any 
failure.” 

It is the same in other fields. “It is in me, and it will out,” 
said Sheridan, on failing in his first effort to make a speech. 
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“You will not listen to me,” said Benjamin Disraeli to the 
House of Commons, on a similar occasion; “but the time will 
come when you skall listen to me.” And each made his word 
good. Both these men of genius determined to go on study- 
ing and practicing until they succeeded. They knew that the 
power was in them; that success depended on themselves; and 
they were determined to leave nothing undone to secure it. 
Charles O’Conor said it would have made no difference what 
profession he had adopted; he would have attained about the 
same relative success in any profession. Daudet declares that 
the man who has it in him to write will do so whatever his 
difficulties may be. He said to those who came to consult 
with him: “However occupied you’are with your present way 
of earning a livelihood, you will surely find time to write, if you 
have it in you to say anything.” 
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Keep a Good Heart 


By THOMAS A KEMPIS 


[Thomas Hammerkin, known by the name of Thomas a Kempis, 
was born in 1379 or 1380 in the town of Kempen, near Diisseldorf. His 
father was a poor peasant and his motner kept a school for young chil- 
dren of the town. He went to Deventer at the age of twelve and en- 
tered the classes of Florentius Radewyn. Here he was called Thomas 
from Kempen, and thus the family name became lost sight of. He 
liked books and a retired life, and, when convictions of sin and visions 
of God’s grace came to him in the fashion of medizeval times, he was 
advised to adopt a monk’s life. Accordingly he went to Zwolle, to the 
convent of Mount St. Agnes, and joined the Augustinian order in 1399. 
He professed the vows in 1407, received priest’s orders in 1413, became 
sub-prior in 1425, earning money for the convent by most assiduous 
labors as a copyist of missals, books of devotion, and a famous MS. 
Bible. He produced a large amount of original writing, mostly relat- 
ing to convent life; also a chronicle of the monastery and several biog- 
raphies. Besides these are three collections of sermons, some letters, 
hymns, and the “Imitatio Christi,” a book that, next to the Bible, has 
been said to have had a larger number of readers than any other. He 
lived in the quiet of monastic life, untouched by the troubles of the 
times, and even unaware of the humdrum village life at the gates of 
the monastery. He died August 8, 1471. ] 


Y son, patience and humility in adversities are more 
pleasing to Me than much comfort and devotion when 
things go well. 

Why art thou so grieved for every little matter spoken 
against thee? 

Although it had been much more, thou oughtest not to 
have been moved. 

But now let it pass: It is not the first that hath happened, 
nor is it anything new; neither shall it ‘be the last, if thou live 
long. 

Thou art courageous enough, so long as nothing adverse 


befalleth thee. 
28 
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Thou canst give good counsel also, and canst strengthen 
others with thy words; but when any tribulation suddenly 
comes to thy door, thou failest in counsel and in strength. 

Observe then thy great frailty, of which thou too often hast 
experience in small occurrences. 

It is notwithstanding intended for thy good, when these and 
such-like trials happen to thee. 

Put it out of thy heart the best thou canst; and if tribula- 
tion have touched thee, yet let it not cast thee down nor long 
perplex thee. 

Bear it at least patiently, if thou canst not joyfully. 

Although thou be unwilling to hear it, and conceivest indig- 
nation thereat, yet restrain thyself and suffer no inordinate 
word to pass out of thy mouth, whereby (Christ’s) little ones 
may be offended. 

The storm which is now raised shall quickly be appeased, 
and inward grief shall be sweetened by the return of grace. 

Be more patient of soul, and gird thyself to greater endur- 
ance. | 
All is not lost, although thou do feel thyself very often 
afflicted or grievously tempted. 

Thou art a man, and not God; thou art flesh, not an angel. 

How canst thou look to continue alway in the same state 
of virtue, when an angel in heaven hath fallen, as also the first 
man in Paradise? 


4 
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How to Remain Young 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


HE suggestion was made that instructions should be given 

“how to grow old.” So soon as this was mentioned to 

a person who has proved herself a wise counselor, she said 

that those instructions must be complemented by this paper on 
“How to Remain Young.” 

It is supposed that the reader has accustomed himself, 
through life, to sleep regularly, to sleep well, and to sleep 
enough. It is supposed that he is trained as a total abstainer 
from intoxicating liquors, and that in general he has his physi- 
cal appetites under sharp and hard control. It is supposed 
that he takes regular exercise in the open air every day of 
his life. 

It is supposed that he has formed many personal habits the 
importance of which is not less than these now named; it is 
supposed that these habits are indeed a second nature to him 
now, so that obedience to them does not require a separate 
effort of the will, but follows as a matter of course, as if it - 
were by native impulse. Granted these conditions, it is not so 
hard for people to remain young as skeptics say. 

I. The writer of these lines once placed in the hands of a 
venerable lady, who at seventy years of age was one of the 
youngest people in the circle of her friends, the questions pro- 
posed in that amusing game which is called “Moral Photog- 
raphy.” In this game you ask your friends to write, promptly 
and without deliberation, the answers to twenty questions 


about their tastes; such questions as, “ What is your favorite 
30 
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flower?” “Who is your favorite poet?” “Who is your favor- 
ite hero?” On the list which I gave to my venerable friend 
was the question, “What is your favorite amusement?” to 
which she replied immediately, writing, I may say, in utter 
blindness, “ Hearing young people talk.” 

All her friends knew that this was true. All the young 
people of the neighborhood knew it. They knew that they 
were never snubbed when they poured out before her their 
plans and hopes. They knew that she would be interested 
when they told her the story of last night’s achievements, or 
yesterday’s failures. If they asked advice, they knew that she 
could put herself in their place. The consequence was that 
there was a group of them, every afternoon, sitting around her 
as she knitted in her chair, in the corner of her cheerful and 
hospitable parlor. So far as they were concerned, they had 
counsel, encouragement, and sympathy from one of the most 
accomplished women of her time. And what concerns us now 
is that she gained in that daily communion with people whose 
bodies were not worn out, and whose minds had not tried all 
the leading experiments, the power to look out on the world 
with eyes that were fresh and young, and to listen with ears 
that were quick to apprehend. 

The first precept is to keep much with the young. For 
this, you must meet them halfway. “Tom told me that you 
picked his birds for him yesterday. Did not you hate to?” 
This was the question put to Tom’s aunt. Her answer was, 
“Ves! I hated to; but I did not let Tom know it. I like to 
walk with him and I like to have him walk with me, and I did 
not mean as little a thing as a drop of blood on my fingers 
should deprive me of that pleasure.” 

II. If one is to maintain this intercourse with the young, 
he must in certain things live in their life. What are those 
things to be? Do not make the mistake of selecting for your 
common life with them those occupations or amusements where 
your declining physical strength contrasts only against their 
boundless physical vigor. Do not try to pull as good an oar as 
your young friend, or to play tennis as well as he, or to shoot 
as many squirrels, or to walk as far. There are plenty of other 
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things where we, who have the advantage of them in years, 
also have the advantage of them in facility. 

First among these is reading. Other things being equal, a 
person of sixty reads to much more advantage than a person of 
twenty. He runs his eye over the page more rapidly, he skips, 
which is to say he selects, more wisely, he rejects nonsense 
more absolutely, and he knows the meanings of words and 
understands unexplained allusions more surely. Take care, 
then, to keep up a line of reading, or perhaps more than one, 
which will interest your young companions. You will find very 
soon that you cannot force them to read your favorite books by 
any expression of your admiration. On the whole, every gene- 
ration writes its own books, and you and I must not struggle 
too hard against this law. Thus I have long since given up 
trying to make my young friends read Wordsworth or “ Sartor 
Resartus.” Sixty years ago they moved all the young life of 
the English reading world. And now all literature is so full 
of the spirit which thus came in that the young people find the 
original masters a little commonplace and slow. Do not try, 
then, to make the young people read your books, but loyally 
and sympathetically select certain lines in which you will read 
the books of to-day, and keep more than even, as you can, with 
your young friends. I knew a charming woman who was not 
above keeping jam and fruits in her pantry, and a box of good 
French bonbons upon her table, because she fancied that these 
carnal inducements tempted boys and girls to look in and see 
her, perhaps not knowing that they were tempted, on their way 
home from school. Try that experiment on a high grade. 
Take care that you have lying about one or more of the very 
latest and freshest magazines. For many years I had on my 
study table a basket full of little pictures, riddle-cards, orna- 
mented envelopes, and such little toys, for the children of my 
acquaintance to pick over. These young people will come for 
explanation and instruction freely enough, just as soon as they 
find that you are willing to give either, and that you are really 
well up with the feeling, movement, and thought of the day. 

Oddly enough, young people who are just passing from 
childhood to manhood or womanhood, are generally for a few 
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years very conservative. What they know, which is not much, 
they have learned chiefly from text-books at school, which are, 
naturally enough, generally a few years behind the times. Now 
to cut loose from these acquisitions, which have cost them so 
much, and which seem to them much more important than they 
are, is very terrible to them, and you will almost always find 
that, in serious talk about the problems of the day, you are 
rather in advance of their speculations. You are willing to 
swim out into the sea, while they still have their sports upon 
the beach, and are quite willing to paddle there. 

III. Dr. James Jackson, one of the Nestors of medical sci- 
ence in America, himself a wise and useful counselor of men 
till he was well-nigh ninety, said that’ at sixty-five years of age 
a man in good health is at the prime of his life. This is proba- 
bly true, though people do not generally think so. Dr. Jack- 
son said that at forty-five the curve of a man’s physical power 
began to decline. Probably he might, in many instances, have 
fixed that period earlier still. On the other hand, every man 
gains in experience with every year, so long as his memory 
serves him, and he gains with every year the advantages, almost 
incalculable, which result from doing those things by habit and 
of course, which inexperienced people have to do by constant 
will and effort. What Dr. Jackson called “the curve of experi- 
ence” is therefore always rising—and, for many years of earthly 
life, the man does what he does with more ease, though he has 
not so much force with which to do it. This is because he 
knows better how it should be done. Now in a certain dim 
way, young people are conscious of the truth of this law, even 
in the midst of all that abounding physical strength and un- 
measured hope which I have called the omnipotence of seven- 
teen. 

To make the best of the power thus gained by experience, 
we must use it unconsciously. We must not be thinking of 
ourselves all the time. Indeed, the less we think of ourselves 
the better, in this matter as in most others. If I am to remain 
young, I am to do so by virtue of certain infinite qualities, 
which because they are infinite do not change, which belong to 
me as a living child of a living God. Now I share these quali- 
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ties with Him, and indeed with all men and women. Let me 
make the best of them, then; and let me refrain from much 
bother or care about the special circumstances which surround 
me as an individual. For if I fall to talking or thinking a great 
deal about my appetite, my health, my sleep, my food, my 
house, my clothes, or in general my belongings, these are all 
things changeable from their very nature, and belonging to 
that declining curve of life which marks the increasing feeble- 
ness of the physical man. By thinking of them or by talking 
of them, I compel my young companions to leave their own 
tropical land of exuberant life, that they may go with me ex- 
ploring a frozen and desolate region to whose habits they are 
not bred, and of whose ways they know nothing. It is a great 
deal better for me to join them, as I can, among their palm 
trees and oranges and bananas and pomegranates and roses, 
than it is for me to induce them to poke about with me in the 
short summer of Arctic exploration with such canned tomatoes 
and pemmican as we can carry in our haversacks. 

IV. But nobody ever forgot himself who had to remember 
to forget himself. You must push the little John Jones or 
Matilda Skimpole, who is reading this paper, quite out of the 
way and think of somebody larger, better, and less changeable; 
and you do this, not by saying, “I will push John Jones out of 
the way,” but by saying, “I will find the something which is 
larger.” 

And here it is to be observed that as we advance in life we 
have a better chance to observe outward nature, and to study 
her methods and laws, than we have even when we are young. 
“ Nature always gives us more than all she ever takes away.” 
This is John Sterling’s way of saying that with every day—and 
much more with every year—we enter into the heart of nature, 
feel what is going on in the infinite world of life, and sympa- 
thize with its processes. 

All this matter of experience helps us. For with every 
additional observation you are the better able to make the gen- 
eralizations which unite or harmonize all nature’s processes. 
If you have collected and pressed seaweeds on the beach in 
Nantucket in August, you will be all the more interested in the 
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fronds and leaves of ice which form themselves upon your win- 
dowpanes in the frosts of January in Minnesota. There is no 
need of being a professional naturalist. You may make your- 
self a specialist if you will, but I should say it was quite as well 
not to be a specialist. You want to see how life runs through 
every part, and whatever you know of life’s triumphs in one 
way will help you. The most interesting thing to me in 
Goethe’s little book on “ Morphology,” which is yet so great a 
book, is that the observations made in it are the observations 
which any one could make who had the charge of what we call 
an old-fashioned garden. I mean that there is nothing which 
requires special instruments. There is no work with the mi- 
croscope, for instance. There is nöt even the aggregation of a 
long series of careful observations, noted down with mechanical 
care, and kept for comparison. But there is, and that is what 
interests you, the habit of a man who never looked at a thing 
without looking at the whole of it. He handled a rose ora 
buttercup or an acorn as you would handle your baby. He 
loved it and did not mean to forget it, and never did forget it. 
And when he found to-day some sport or trick in one of his 
flowers which he had never noticed before, he remembered 
another sport or trick which he did notice ten years ago in 
some garden or forest, and he connected the two. 

All this does not mean that your study of nature is to be 
shallow or superficial. Precisely what I would advise people to 
do, as they grow older, is to select the side of natural science 
which interests them most, and to try some “subsoiling.” 
Since you were at school all modern life and thought has been 
at work readjusting the conditions of natural science. The 
fruit is all ready for you to taste; take it and eat it. Do not 
leave it like the show fruit at a horticultural exhibition, but 
have the good of it yourself. All these observers and specu- 
lators have been at work for you. I heard with delight, two 
years ago, of an old friend of mine, who was living very happily 
and freshly somewhere between eighty and ninety, who had 
sent for some of the best schoolbooks and cyclopedias, that 
she might study the geography of America. She said that 
when she went to school they had the states of Ohio, Kentucky, 
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Tennessee, and Louisiana, west of the old thirteen, and the rest 
was all the “ Indian Territory ” or the “ Great American Desert.” 
Now that she had grandsons in Montana and Alaska, I suppose, 
and granddaughters very likely in Idaho or in Texas, she wanted 
to know how to place them. And she did not satisfy herself 
with any hand to mouth provision. 

My advice is well enough illustrated by this story. If, for 
instance, you are fond of a garden and have a garden, do not 
satisfy yourself with carrying it on as you did thirty years ago. 
Take the best gardening journal you can find, and study it 
carefully. Send for the best books it refers you to, and read 
them. “Determine,” as we have said so often, that in some 
one point at least that garden shall be in the forefront. In 
something it shall be a better garden than it could have been 
thirty years ago. This means that because you have all the 
minor disadvantages of being thirty years older, you will have 
all the great advantages which belong to your age. 

I have spoken particularly of the study of nature to illus- 
trate the occupation by which you are to keep yourself from 
thinking about yourself. Itis the best illustration, because life 
in the open air is in itself so healthy and necessary, and also 
because the American habits, particularly of the large towns, 
drift so badly into life shut up in what are almost prisons. The 
truth is that no life has much chance for health or youth in 
which you are not daily an hour or two in the open air, and the 
more the better. But I do not mean that the illustration, 
though it is a good one, is to suggest the only form of the spe- 
cial avocation which you are to take up, so as to feel that you 
are in the front rank with the people of to-day. Albert Gallatin 
took to studying the Indian languages; I remember a dear 
friend, who, at seventy, sent for the best teacher of water color, 
and began on that fascinating study. Look back on your life 
and see where your dropped stitches are. Take up some one 
of them. It may be some puzzle in history which has been 
left for you to work out. It may be some obscure matter in 
literature, which you can make interesting to yourself and in- 
structive to other people. Or there is some bit of science, 
which you had to pass by when you were driving the mills to 
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do twenty-four hours’ work in a day, and now you have the 
leisure to attend to it. Simply the rule is, select some one spe- 
cific interest which you will follow regularly, at least for one 
hour a day, and in which you will be the equal or the leader of 
all others. ; 

And here is a reason why, as it seems to me, it is a pity for 
men in advancing life wholly to “ quit business,” as the familiar 
phrase is. Dr. Jackson’s instruction was this: “After a man 
is sixty-five, he should not force himself to his duty.” A doc- 
tor should so arrange his work as not to be forced to go out at 
night after that age. A lawyer should satisfy himself with the 
consultations he can have in his office, and with such other 
work as he wants to do. A civ# “engineer must no longer 
undertake a service which compels him to be in the saddle six 
hours a day: If this advice is true, an active business man 
should not, after he is sixty-five, take the executive direction of 
the work in hand in his establishment. But his value as a 
counselor is never greater than it is now. 

We make a great mistake in America when we lay our older 
men on the shelf while they are still in their prime as counsel- 
ors. Benjamin Franklin was sent to France as a minister 
when he was seventy years old, and the best work he did for 
his country, he did between his seventy-first and seventy-eighth 
years. The state of New York had an absurd statute which 
removed Chancellor Kent from the bench because he was sixty- 
five. After that time he wrote and published his “ Commenta- 
ries,” a book recognized by every lawyer and statesman as one 
of the most important books in the study of our jurisprudence. 
So much good did the country gain from one of the frequent 
absurdities of New York legislation. In England, Lord Pal- 
merston and Mr. Gladstone are conspicuous instances of the 
force which statesmen gain, almost by the law of geometrical 
progression, from their memory of the experiments which have 

“succeeded and the experiments which fail—from what I called 
organic connection with the national life of the last two genera- 
tions. 

The truth is that the old analogies and some of the old saws 
deceive us in our social conditions of to-day, in which life is 
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longer, and the human frame in better order generally, than it 
was ahundred yearsago. Perhaps the lower races of mankind, 
and the worst fed orders of society, do not show much improve- 
ment in the passage of centuries. But in the class of men and 
women from which leaders are drawn, from which come teach- 
ers, authors, law-givers, inventors, or, in general, directors of 
society, these people are on the average in better condition at 
seventy than their ancestors were at sixty. They have a better 
chance for life, they have ten years’ more experience by the 
measure of time; and by the measure of amount they have a 
hundred times more. One might not take the risk of conduct- 
ing a great war, with a Count Von Moltke at the head of one’s 
armies, when he is over eighty years old. But so far as intel- 
lectual force goes, and immense experience, with the knowledge 
of men and certainty what they will do—so far as these go, the 
Emperor William was wise in trusting his affairs to Bismarck, 
though Bismarck was counted as a very old man. Bismarck 
was no older at eighty than was Richelieu at three score. 

V. To resume very briefly our directions, he who is to 
remain young is to think of himself very little, to maintain the 
laws of health which he has learned, to associate largely with 
young people, to live much in the open air, and in some daily 
pursuit to try to keep even with the best inquiry of his time. 
All this requires stern and firm moral force. It requires, as 
has been said of many other duties in these papers, resolution 
and determination, which belong only to sons and daughters of 
God. If they mean to succeed in remaining young—if, for in- 
stance, they mean to carry out such injunctions as have been 
here given—they must maintain their intimacy with Him. 
Their daily affairs must be largely among those matters which 
do not change, which are the same to-day as they were when 
the sons of God first shouted for joy. Such realities there are, 
and one need not go far tosee them. They are as easily found 
by the dwellers in the cabin last built on a ranch in Montana 
as they are in any palace in Euclid Avenue, in Piccadilly, or in 
Rome. The man or woman who finds these eternal realities, 
and lives in them largely, remains, as a child of God should do, 
forever young. 
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The Game of Life 


By JOHN GODFREY SAXE 


[John Godfrey Saxe, journalist, lecturer, and poet, was born at 
Highgate, Vt., June 2, 1816. He entered Wesleyan University in 
1835, but left it during his freshman year to enter Middlebury Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1839. He then studied law at Lakeport, 
N. Y., and at St. Albans, Vt., and was admitted to the bar in 1843. 
From 1847 to 1848 he was superintendent of common schools for Chit- 
tenden County, Vermont, and in 1850 bought the Burlington “Sen- 
tinel,” which he edited. He was United States deputy collector of 
customs in 1850 and served his county as state attorney in the follow- 
ing year. In 1859-60 he stood for the governorship of Vermont on the 
Democratic ticket, but was defeated. In 1872 he became editor of the 
Albany “Evening Journal.” Besides these active participations in the 
world of affairs he was eagerly interested in literary pursuits. In 1846 
he published a poem called “ Progress” and, four years later, followed 
it with a volume of “ Humorous and Satirical Poems.” His other titles 
are “The Money King and Other Poems,” published in 1859. “Clever 
Stories of Many Nations,” “The Masquerade and Other Poems” in 
1866. “Fables and Legends” in 1872, and “Leisure Day Rhymes” in 
1875. A master of easy and humorous discourse, he devoted much 
time to popular lecturing and was a frequent speaker at college anni- 
versaries. As often happens in the case of professed humorists, his 
nature was subject to fits of melancholy; and these became so con- 
firmed a few years before his death that he withdrew from society com- 
pletely. He died at Albany, March 31, 1887.] 


HERE’S a game much in fashion, — 
I think it’s called euchre; 
(Though I never have played it, for pleasure or lucre,) 
In which, when the cards are in certain conditions, 
The players appear to have changed their positions, 
And one of them cries, in a confident tone, 
“I think I may venture to go zt alone!” 


While watching the game, ‘tis a whim of the bard’s 


A moral to draw from that skirmish of cards, 
39 
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And to fancy he finds in the trivial strife 

Some excellent hints for the battle of Life; 
Where—whether the prize be a ribbon or throne— 
The winner is he who can go it alone! 


When great Galileo proclaimed that the world 

In a regular orbit was ceaselessly whirled, 

And got—not a convert—for all of his pains, 

But only derision and prison and chains, 

“Tt moves, for all that!” was his answering tone, 
For he knew, like the Earth, he could go it alone! 


When Kepler, with intellect piercing afar, 

Discovered the laws of each planet and star, 

And doctors, who ought to have lauded his name, 
Derided his learning, and blackened his fame, 

“T can wait,” he replied, “till the truth you shall own”; 
For he felt in his heart he could go it alone! 


Alas! for the player who idly depends, 

In the struggle of life, upon kindred or friends; 
Whatever the value of blessings like these, 
They can never atone for inglorious ease, 

Nor comfort the coward who finds, with a groan, 
That his crutches have left him to go it alone! 


There’s something, no doubt, in the hand you may hold, 
Health, family, culture, wit, beauty, and gold. 

The fortunate owner may fairly regard 

As, each in its way, a most excellent card; 

Yet the game may be lost, with all these for your own, 
Unless you’ve the courage to go it alone! 


In battle or business, whatever the game, 

In law or in love, it is ever the same; 

In the struggle for power, or the scramble for pelf, 
Let this be your motto,— Lely on yourself. 

For, whether the prize be a ribbon or throne, 

The victor is he who can go it alone! 


THE TRUE GENTLEMAN 


Description of an Educated Man 


By THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


(Thomas Henry Huxley, scientist ád man of letters, was born at 
Ealing, near London, May 4, 1825. At the age of twelve he wished to 
become a mechanical engineer but was diverted to the study of medi- 
cine. Necessity compelled him, at the close of his medical course, and 
before he was twenty-one, to seek remunerative employment, and in 
1846 he applied for admission to the medical service of the navy. His 
first post was at the naval hospital at Haslar, from which he was sent 
as assistant surgeon on the surveying ship “Rattlesnake,” and spent 
four years, chiefly off the coast of Australia. Besides studying the 
anatomy and physiology of oceanic forms, he read enormously in gen- 
eral literature. Returning in 1850 he found that the scientific papers 
he had sent home had made him famous. 

In 1851 he was elected fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1854 he 
became lecturer on natural history at the Royal School of Mines, and 
held this post for thirty-one years. He became known as a paleontol- 
ogist as well as a microscopist, and, upon the appearance of Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species” in 1859, at once adopted and supported Darwin’s 
views. His addresses at the Royal Institution, his lectures to working- 
men (published in 1863 as ““Man’s Place in Nature”), his published 
essays and reports of investigations gave him the leadership among 
men of science in London. In 1870 he added to his labors that of 
gratuitous position on the London School Board, and worked so vari- 
ously and devotedly as to be compelled to take a long holiday in Egypt 
in the winter of 1872. In 1876 he came to the United States, gave an 
address at the opening of Johns Hopkins University, and lectured in 
New York on “Evolution.” In 1883 he became president of the Royal 
Society, receiving its Copley and Darwin medals later. The last ten 
years of his life were devoted to private work, his health having 
failed. He issued a long series of “Lay Sermons” and essays. He 
died at Eastbourne, June 29, 1895. | 


HAT man, I think, has had a liberal education who has 

been so trained in youth that his body is the ready serv- 

ant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the work 

that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, 

cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and in 
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smooth working order; ready, like a steam engine, to be turned 
to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge 
the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowl- 
edge of the great and fundamental truths of Nature and of the 
laws of her operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of 
life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to heel * 
by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of Nature or of art, to hate 
all vileness, and to respect others as himself. 

Such a one and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal edu- 
cation; for he is, as completely as a man can be, in harmony 
with Nature. He will make the best of her, and she of him. 
They will get on together rarely (splendidly): she as his ever 
beneficent mother; he as her mouthpiece, her conscious self, 
her minister and interpreter. 


*“ Come to heel”; the huntsman’s dog is trained to follow his master closely, 
and instantly cease the most exciting chase when whistled to. 
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Honor 


By ALBERT MATHEWS 


[Albert Mathews, lawyer and author? was born at New York City, 
September 8, 1820. He was educated at Yale College, from which he 
graduated in 1842. Between 1842 and 1845 he studied law at Harvard 
Law School and at New York City, and was admitted to the bar in the 
latter place in 1845. In 1859 he began his contributions to literature; 
most of which have appeared under the pen name of “ Paul Siegvolk.” 
In that year he published “ Walter Ashwood: A Love Story”; in 1879, 
“Incidental Protection a Solecism” and “A Bundle of Papers.” In 
1881 he produced a work in the line of his professional activities: 
“Thoughts on the Codification of the Common Law”; in 1889, ‘‘Memo- 
rial of Bernard Roelker” ; in 1893, “The School Days of Robert Single- 
ton,” contributed to the July and August numbers of the “Home Jour- 
nal.” In the same year he wrote “Ruminations: the Ideal American 
Lady, and other Essays”; in 1896 appeared “A Few Verses.” From 
1893 to 1899 he was a frequent contributor to the “Home Journal,” 
writing a column named “Schediasms.”] 


ORN of Christian precept and example, and nurtured by 

feudalistic chivalry and gallantry, it has something of the 

majesty of the former, with the perfume of the latter; and is 
personified in the gentleman. 

It would be a grave mistake to confound honor with mere 
honesty. The latter falls within the category of the homely 
virtues of common men, while the former is the mainspring 
of the moral character of the gentleman. Indeed, common 
honesty scarcely deserves to be esteemed a great affirmative 
merit at all by rightly thinking men; except, perhaps, when it 
has heroically conquered a severe temptation offered to some 
unselfish weakness or pious affection. Only in a community 
where roguery is common can mere simple honesty take high 


rank as a positive virtue. True, it does not deny any one his 
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exact due, but this is little more than the result of a good ani- 
mal instinct. Some beasts seem to possess it. Honor, how- 
ever, is peculiarly an affirmative attribute of pure and lofty 
manhood. Honesty in general is simply the absence of all 
fraud in human dealings; honor is quite that and much more 
besides. Honesty will unflinchingly take to itself the benefit 
of a doubt in its favor; honor, however, will voluntarily give up 
that doubt, even to its enemy. Unquestionably the two words 
once had a somewhat similar meaning, but as manners and ideas 
refine, words are used to define and describe nicer discrimina- 
tions. Honesty embraces the notion of a duty of perfect obli- 
gation rigidly imposed by moral, if not positive law. Honor 
obeys a self-imposed obligation. A man may be thoroughly 
honest, yet obtuse to many of the cardinal qualifications of a 
gentleman. Honesty, in its purpose, looks but little outside of 
self; honor generously aims to deserve the good opinion of the 
best; finding keener anguish in a moral stain or blemish than 
in grievous bodily wounds. Honesty guards its own goods, 
and loves self-interest; honor freely scatters its own goods and 
ignores self-interest, while it gallantly protects the weak, relieves 
the oppressed from the grasp of cruel force, redresses the in- 
juries of others, or defends its own pure dignity. 


“Such power there is in clear-eyed self-restraint, 
And purpose clean as light from every selfish taint.” 
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Self-Culture 


By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


{William Ellery Channing, the great Unitarian leader, was born at 
Newport, R. I., April 7, 1780. Coming from Harvard with high bacca- 
laureate honors in 1798, he first thought of studying medicine, but 
turned from that to the ministry. After acting for a time as private 
tutor at Richmond, Va., he studied theology at Cambridge, was or- 
dained in 1803, and became pastor of the Federal Street Church in 
Boston, with which he passed his ministerial life. In the year follow- 
ing he became associated with Buckminster and others in the liberal 
Congregational movement which ended in the establishment of Uni- 
tarianism in Boston. He was much interested in the various moral 
reforms, such as temperance, the Abolition cause, and the elevation of 
the working classes, to which he gave a large share of attention. His 
published work has been in the line of his professional activities—ser- 
mons, addresses, and essays. He died at Bennington, Vt., April 2, 
1842. | 


ELF-CULTURE is something possible. It is not a dream. 

It has foundations in our nature. Without this convic- 

tion, the speaker will but declaim, and the hearer listen without 
profit. There are two powers of the human soul which make 
self-culture possible, the self-searching and the self-forming 
power. Wehave first the faculty of turning the mind on itself; 
of recalling its past, and watching its present operations; of 
learning its various capacities and susceptibilities, what it can 
do and bear, what it can enjoy and suffer; and of thus learning 
in general what our nature is, and what it was made for. It is 
worthy of observation that we are able to discern not only what 
we already are, but what we may become, to see in ourselves 
germs and promises of a growth to which no bounds can be set, 
to dart beyond what we have actually gained to the idea of per- 


fection at the end of our being. 
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I am first to unfold the idea of self-culture; and this, in its 
most general form, may easily be seized. To cultivate any- 
thing, be it a plant, an animal, a mind, is to make grow. 
Growth, expansion, is the end. Nothing admits culture but 
that which has a principle of life, capable of being expanded. 
He, therefore, who does what he can to unfold all his powers 
and capacities, especially his nobler ones, so as to become a 
well-proportioned, vigorous, excellent, happy being, practices . 
self-culture. 

First, self-culture is moral, a branch of singular importance. 
When a man looks into himself, he discovers two distinct orders 
or kinds of principles, which it behooves him especially to com- 
prehend. He discovers desires, appetites, passions, which 
terminate in himself, which crave and seek his own interest, 
gratification, distinction; and he discovers another principle, 
an antagonist to these, which is impartial, disinterested, uni- 
versal, enjoining on hima regard to the rights and happiness 
of other beings, and laying on him obligations which must be 
discharged, cost what they may, or however they may clash 
with his particular pleasure or gain. No man, however nar- 
rowed to his own interest, however hardened by selfishness, 
can deny that there springs up within him a great idea in oppo- 
sition to interest, the idea of duty, that an inward voice calls 
him more or less distinctly, to revere and exercise impartial 
justice, and universal good will. 

In the next place, self-culture is religious. When we look 
into ourselves we discover powers which link us with this out- 
ward, visible, finite, ever-changing world. We have sight and 
other senses to discern, and limbs and various faculties to secure 
and appropriate the material creation. And we have, too, a 
power which cannot stop at what we see and handle, at what 
exists within the bounds of space and time, which seeks for the 
infinite, uncreated cause, which cannot rest until it ascends to 
the eternal, all-comprehending mind. This we call the religious 
principle, and its grandeur cannot be exaggerated by human 
language; for it marks out a being destined for higher com- 
munion than with the visible universe. To develop this is emi- 
nently to educate ourselves. The true idea of God, unfolded 
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clearly and livingly within us, and moving us to adore and obey 
Him, and to aspire after likeness to Him, is the noblest growth 
in human, and, I may add, in celestial natures. The religious 
principle, and the moral, are intimately connected, and grow 
together. The former is indeed the perfection and highest 
manifestation of the latter. They are both disinterested. It 
is the essence of true religion to recognize and adore in God 
the attributes of impartial justice and universal love, and to 
hear Him commanding us in the conscience to become what 
we adore. 

Again. Self-culture is intellectual. We cannot look into 
ourselves without discovering the intellectual principle, the 
power which thinks, reasons, and judges, the power of seeking 
and acquiring truth. This, indeed, We are in no danger of over- 
looking. The intellect being the great instrument by which 
men compass their wishes, it draws more attention than any of 
our other powers. When we speak to men of improving them- 
selves the first thought which occurs to them is, that they must 
cultivate their understanding, and get knowledge and skill. By 
education men mean almost exclusively intellectual training. 
For this schools and colleges are instituted, and to this the 
moral and religious discipline of the young is sacrificed. 

Intellectual culture consists, not chiefly, as many are apt to 
think, in accumulating information, though this is important, 
but in building up a force of thought which may be turned at 
will on any subjects on which we are called to pass judgment. 
This force is manifested in the concentration of the attention, 
in accurate, penetrating observation, in reducing complex sub- 
jects to their elements, in diving beneath the effects to the 
cause, in detecting the more subtle differences and resem- 
blances of things, in reading the future in the present, and espe- 
cially in rising from particular facts to general laws or universal 
truths. This last exertion of the intellect, its rising to broad 
views and great principles, constitutes what is called the philo- 
sophical mind, and is especially worthy of culture. What it 
means your own observation must have taught you. You 
must have taken note of two classes of men, the one always 
employed on details, on particular facts, and the other using 
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these facts as foundations of higher, wider truths. The latter 
are philosophers. 

For example, men had for ages seen pieces of wood, stones, 
metals falling to the ground. Newton seized on these particu- 
lar facts and rose to the idea that all matter tends, or is at- 
tracted, toward all matter, and then defined the law according 
to which this attraction or force acts at different distances, thus 
giving us a grand principle, which, we have reason to think, 
extends to and controls the whole outward creation. One man 
reads a history and can tell you all its events, and there stops. 
Another combines these events and brings them under one 
view, and learns the great causes which are at work on this or 
another nation, and what are its great tendencies, whether to 
‘freedom or despotism, to one or another form of civilization. 
So, one man talks continually about the particular actions of 
this or another neighbor; whilst another looks beyond the acts 
to the inward: principle from which they spring, and gathers 
from them larger views of human nature. Ina word, one man 
sees all things apart and in fragments, whilst another strives to 
discover the harmony, connection, unity of all. 

To build up that strength of mind which apprehends and 
cleaves to great universal truths, is the highest intellectual self- 
culture; and here I wish you to observe how entirely this cul- 
ture agrees with that of the moral and the religious principles 
of our nature, of which I have previously spoken. 

Again, self-culture is social, for one of its great offices is to 
unfold and purify the affections which spring up instinctively 
in the human breast, which bind together husband and wife, 
parent and child, brother and sister; which bind a man to 
friends and neighbors, to his country, and to the suffering who 
fall under his eye, wherever they belong. The culture of these 
is an important part of our work, and it consists in converting 
them from instincts into principles, from natural into spiritual 
attachments, in giving them a rational, moral, and holy charac- 
ter. For example, our affection for our children is at first in- 
stinctive; and if it continue such, it rises little above the brute’s 
attachment to its young. But when a parent infuses into his 
natural love for his offspring moral and religious principle, 
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when he comes to regard his child as an intelligent, spiritual, 
immortal being, and honors him as such, and desires first of all 
to make him disinterested, noble, a worthy child of God and 
the friend of his race, then the instinct rises into a generous 
and holy sentiment. It resembles God’s paternal love for His 
spiritual family. A like purity and dignity we must aim to 
give to all our affections. 

Self-culture is practical, for it proposes, as one of its chief 
ends, to fit us for action, to make us efficient in whatever we 
undertake, to train us to firmness of purpose and to fruitfulness 
of resource in common life, and especially in emergencies, in 
times of difficulty, danger, and trial. But passing over this 
and other topics for which I have-no time, I shall confine my- - 
self to two branches of self-culture which have been almost 
wholly overlooked in the education of the people, and which 
ought not to be so slighted. 

I now proceed to inquire into the means by which the self- 
culture just described may be promoted; and, first, the great 
means of self-culture, that which includes all the rest, is to 
fasten on this culture as our great end, to determine deliber- 
ately and solemnly that we will make the most and the best of 
the powers which God has given us. Without this resolute 
purpose the best means are worth little, and with it the poor- 
est become mighty. You may see thousands, with every op- 
portunity of improvement which wealth can gather, with teach- 
ers, libraries, and apparatus, bringing nothing to pass, and 
others, with few helps, doing wonders; and simply because the 
latter are in earnest, and the former not. A man in earnest 
finds means, or, if he cannot find them, creates them. A vig- 
orous purpose makes much out of little, breathes power into 
weak instruments, disarms difficulties, and even turns them 
into assistances. 

Some are discouraged from proposing to themselves im- 
provement, by the false notion that the study of books, which 
their situation denies them, is the all-important and only suff- 
cient means, Let such consider that the grand volumes, of 
which all our books are transcripts, I mean nature, revelation, 
the human soul, and human life, are freely unfolded to every 
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eye. The great sources of wisdom are experience and observa- 
tion; and these are denied to none. To open and fix our eyes 
on what passes without and within us, is the most fruitful 
study. Books are chiefly useful as they help us to interpret 
what we see and experience. When they absorb men, as they 
sometimes do, and turn them from observation of nature and 
life, they generate a learned folly, for which the plain sense of 
the laborer could not be exchanged but at great loss. It de- 
serves attention that the greatest men have been formed without 
the studies which at present are thought by many most needful 
toimprovement. Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, never heard the 
name of chemistry, and knew less of the solar system than a 
boy in our common schools. Not that these sciences are un- 
important; but the lesson is, that human improvement never 
wants the means, where the purpose of it is deep and earnest 
in the soul. 

Not a few persons desire to improve themselves only to get 
property and to rise in the world; but such do not properly 
choose improvement, but something outward and foreign to 
themselves; and so low an impulse can produce only a stinted, 
partial, uncertain growth. A man, as I have said, is to culti- 
vate himself because he is a man. He is to start with the 
conviction that there is something greater within him than in 
the whole material creation, than in all the worlds which press 
on the eye and ear; and that inward improvements have a 
worth and dignity in themselves, quite distinct from the power 
they give over outward things. Undoubtedly a man is to labor 
to better his condition, but first to better himself. If he know 
no higher use of his mind than to invent and drudge for his 
body, his case is desperate as far as culture is concerned. 

I proceed to another important means of self-culture, and 
this is the control of the animal appetites. To raise the moral 
and intellectual nature, we must put down the animal. Sensu- 
ality is the abyss in which very many souls are plunged and 
lost. Among the most prosperous classes, what a vast amount 
of intellectual life is drowned in luxurious excesses! It is one 
great curse of wealth that it is used to pamper the senses; and 
among the poorer classes, though luxury is wanting, yet a gross 
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feeding often prevails, under which the spirit is whelmed. It 
is a sad sight to walk through our streets and to see how many 
countenances bear marks of a lethargy and a brutal coarseness, 
induced by unrestrained indulgence. Whoever would cultivate 
the soul, must restrain the appetites. Iam not an advocate 
for the doctrine that animal food was not meant for man; but 
that this is used among us to excess, that as a people we should 
gain much in cheerfulness, activity, and buoyancy of mind, by 
less gross and stimulating food, I am strongly inclined to be- 
lieve. Above all, let me urge on those who would bring out 
and elevate their higher nature, to abstain from the use of 
spirituous liquors. This bad habit is distinguished from all 
others by the ravages it makes on the reason, the intellect; 
and this effect is produced to a mournful extent, even when 
drunkenness is escaped. Not a few men, called temperate, 
and who have thought themselves such, have learned, on ab- 
staining from the use of ardent spirits, that for years their 
minds had been clouded, impaired by moderate drinking, with- 
out their suspecting the injury. Multitudes in this city are 
bereft of half their intellectual energy, by a degree of indulgence 
which passes for innocent. Of all the foes of the working class, 
this is the deadliest. Nothing has done more to keep down 
this class, to destroy their self-respect, to rob them of their just 
influence in the community, to render profitless the means of 
improvement within their reach, than the use of ardent spirits 
asadrink. They are called on to withstand this practice, as 
they regard their honor, and would take their just place in 
society. 

I come now to another important measure of self-culture, 
and this is, intercourse with superior minds. I have insisted 
on our own activity as essential to our progress; but we were 
not made to live or advance alone. Society is as needful to us 
as air or food. It is chiefly through books that we enjoy inter- 
course with superior minds, and these invaluable means of 
communication are in the reach of all. In the best books great 
men talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts, and pour 
their souls into ours. God be thanked for books. They are 
the voices of the distant and the dead, and make us heirs of 
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the spiritual life of past ages. Books are the true levelers. 
They give to all who will faithfully use them the society, the 
spiritual presence, of the best and greatest of our race. No 
matter how poor I am, no matter though the prosperous of my 
own time will not enter my obscure dwelling, if the sacred 
writers will enter and take up their abode under my roof, if 
Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and 
Shakespeare to open to me the worlds of imagination and the 
workings of the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with 
his practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual 
companionship, and I may become a cultivated man though 
excluded from what is called the best society in the place where 
I live. 

Another means of self-culture may be found by every man 
in his condition or occupation, be it what it may. Now the 
man, who, in working, no matter in what way, strives perpetu- 
ally to fulfill his obligations thoroughly, to do his whole work 
faithfully, to be honest, not because honesty is the best policy, 
but for the sake of justice, and that he may render to every 
man‘his due, such a laborer is continually building up in him- 
self one of the greatest principles of morality and religion. 
Every blow on the anvil, on the earth, or whatever material 
he works upon, contributes something to the perfection of his 
nature. 

Labor may be so performed as to be a high impulse to the 
mind. Bea man’s vocation what it may, his rule should be to 
do his duties perfectly, to do the best he can, and thus to make 
perpetual progress in his art. In other words, perfection should 
be proposed; and this I urge not only for its usefulness to so- 
ciety, nor for the sincere pleasure which a man takes in seeing 
a work well done. 

I would that I could speak with an awakening voice to the 
people of their wants, their privileges, their responsibilities. I 
would say to them, You cannot, without guilt and disgrace, 
stop where you are. The past and the present call on you to 
advance. Let what you have gained be an impulse to some- 
thing higher. Your nature is too great to be crushed. You 
were not created what you are merely to toil, eat, drink, and 
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sleep, like the inferior animals. If you will, you can rise. No 
power in society, no hardship in your condition can depress you, 
keep you down, in knowledge, power, virtue, influence, but by 
your own consent. Do not be lulled to sleep by the flatteries 
which you hear, as if your participation in the national sover- 
‘eignty made you equal to the noblest of your race. You have 
many and great deficiencies to be remedied; and the remedy 
lies, not in the ballot box, not in the exercise of your political 
powers, but in the faithful education of yourselves and your 
children. These truths you have often heard and slept over. 
Awake! Resolve earnestly on self-culture. Make yourselves 
worthy of your free institutions, and strengthen and perpetuate 
them by your intelligence and your virtues. 
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How to Study 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


HE perfection of methods of study seems to have been 
attained in the best work of the English colleges. A 
young man who wants to work engages a special tutor, who is 
technically called his “coach.” This gentleman has made it 
his business to teach certain subjects. He has very few pupils, 
probably no more than four or five. You go to him, say, at 
eight in the morning. You sit at the same table and absolutely 
study with him. He gives you his personal help in the process 
of study. You look out your words in the dictionary together. 
Why, he would even show you technical details in handling the 
dictionary, if you needed; he would show you how to arrange 
your notes, and tell you the traditions of the best way to work. 
After an hour of such joint study, you would leave and work 
for three hours alone. At twelve or at one, perhaps, you would 
meet him again and all his other pupils, three or four, perhaps. 
For one hour you would then work all together on the subject 
or book which you had been working on separately. By such 
a system you seem to gain every advantage. You work with 
a superior, you work alone, and you and your peers work with 
a superior. You must be dull, indeed, if you do not find in 
such a method full stimulus. The plan in such an outline as I 
have made gives, probably, the best period for daily work on 
books. Five hours such study is enough. You might read 
all day. Reading can hardly be called work. But reading 
with the purpose of study is quite a different affair from read- 


ing for mere amusement. When you are really working you 
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had better not attempt more than five hours a day. And I do 
not believe in varying from the average. Of course there 
may be excuses for such deviation. But one should not plan 
with any idea of making occasionally what the French call a 
“turn of force” with which to overtake your omissions. Col- 
lege boys are apt to loaf through half a term, and think to 
make up by cramming at the end. You cannot do it. It is 
hard to loaf at the beginning of a day’s march, and make up by 
a stiff pull in the evening. But that plan is much more likely 
to succeed than is the corresponding effort which treats the 
brain toa turn of laziness, and proposes to pick up dropped 
stitches by a spurt at the end. 

We know curiously little about: the methods of brain work. 
But we do know this, that the brain is very sensitive, and that 
its full faculty is very soon exhausted. Thus the best teachers 
of shorthand will tell you that when you have practiced fifteen 
minutes on that art you had better wait—perhaps till the next 
day—before you practice again. In the same way Mr. Pren- 
dergast, the great teacher of language, says squarely that the 
power of acquiring words by memory is well-nigh exhausted in 
fifteen minutes. After you have studied so long on his exer- 
cises, he would like to have you wait for one or two hours. A 
friend of mine who studied with him went to him six times a 
day; the result of which was that at the end of six weeks this 
gentleman could speak German, though he understood nothing 
of it before. How sadly this makes me watch those wretched 
school exercises in which, after three unbroken hours, perhaps, 
the poor sensitive brain of the jaded child is expected to turn 
out as much and as good work as it did at the beginning. But 
this only applies to one line of study, which is, indeed, com- 
paratively unimportant, namely, the committing words to 
memory. Fortunately, we have not a great deal of this to do. 
Even the difficulty of learning language is much exaggerated. 
And it is in learning language that this memory business, in its 
mechanical forms, is most called upon. Now, let it be observed 
that few of us in daily life, in what we speak and hear and write 
in letters, use more than three thousand words. Three thou- 
sand words is a very good vocabulary, whether for speaking 
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or for understanding the speech of others. Suppose, then, that 
in learning a foreign language you learn thirty words a day. 
You must learn them thoroughly. You must not forget them. 
Day by day you must review and refresh your knowledge of 
them. In one hundred such days you will have learned the 
three thousand words necessary for the vocabulary of your 
knowledge of a new language. In the same time you must 
leart the declensions of the nouns and the inflections of the 
verbs. 

When one is in a foreign country he does this without much 
thought. He reads the words on the signs of the shops. He 
hears the talk of cabmen and omnibus drivers. He has to 
otder his own meals at times, or to give his own instructions 
about luggage. The reason why we spend years at home in 
gaining a poor smattering of some language which we might 
learn well in four months, is that at home we have, perhaps, a 
teacher who knows very little of what he teaches, and also that 
we turn away from the lesson in language to do something else, 
and think of something else; and come back to it almost as to a 
new and strange affair. 

I think myself that we spend too much time in most of our 
schools in the study of language. When I was in Buda-Pesth, 
I asked a Hungarian gentleman, who was of just my own age, 
how he was taught Latin, a language which he spoke as easily as 
his own. He said he was sent to school at eleven years of age, 
and was told there that if, after a month, he was heard speak- 
ing any language but Latin, he would be whipped. You may 
be sure he learned a thousand words of Latin before that whip- 
ping period came. He was surrounded by boys who spoke it, 
his teachers spoke it, his books were written in it. You may 
almost say he could not help himself. We generally reverse 
all this. We keep the boy in an atmosphere of English. A 
teacher who has read only as much Latin in all his life as there 
is of English in two volumes of Dickens, undertakes, at inter- 
vals, to teach the boy a language of which he does not know 
much himself; and the usual result is that at the end of six or 
seven years of such mistaken effort, the boy throws the lan- 
guage over and says he does not care for the classics. We are 
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apt to teach Frerich in much the same way. How many girls 
are reading this paper in the Chautauqua course, who were 
compelled at school to “study French,” perhaps for five hours 
in a week crowded full of other things? The result in this case 
is a slight acquaintance with the outside of the language, ho 
confidence in it, no love of it, and not sufficient real knowledge 
to enable the student to read a French magazine or newspaper 
easily. It seems to me that it would be better, often, for the 
student to put off French entirely till it will be convenient to 
give three months to it, and to nothing else, and then so to 
make herself mistress of the language that she can use it famil- 
iatly, almost as she uses her mother tongue. For this reason 
I always advise young people who have any control of their 
own studies, not to attempt at school the rudiments of two 
languages at one time, in general to study few languages at 
school, and to study those as thoroughly as the circumstances 
make possible. 

I. We will return now from the study of language—which 
is merely an accidental detail—to what is much more impor- 
tant, namely, the general range of study by which we are to 
gain more knowledge of the truth than we had before. 

Weare not all of us so fortunate as to be able to work 
under the daily direction of first-rate teachers. I like, however, 
to call the attention of Chautauquan readers to the advantage 
which our system of work gives them. They generally can 
ehlist the other advantage of those English college students, 
which is the prime advantage, indeed, of all college systems. I 
mean the sympathy and codperation of other persons who are 
studying the same thing at the same time. I should not ask 
for many such associates, nor advise any one to seek for many. 
Three or four, I think, are better than nine or ten would be. 
But four people, one on each side of the same table, with the 
books of reference, the maps, and the paper and ink between 
them, make an admirable force for study, and, if they choose, 
they can achieve as much as can well be achieved in the same 
time. The good guessers will help the bad guessers; the 
imaginative will help the unimaginative; the practical will spur 
up the dreamers; and the dreamers will quicken the ideas of 
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the practical. They must not quarrel. They must not be 
cross. No one must ever be cross, and no one must ever quar- 
rel. But, granted this conquest of the imperfections of mortal 
nature, those four students are greatly to be envied by people 
who have to study alone. i 

The great danger to the student in our time is that he shall 
over-estimate the value of books, and not examine for himself 
or think for himself. The book carries an audacious pretense 
in its mere form. It seems impossible that mere trash shall 
have succeeded in writing itself, printing itself, in compelling 
somebody to read its proof sheets, and at the last, in securing a 
good binder to. put a good cover on it, and an honest bookseller 
to sell it to me for money. But alas! all this does happen. No 
man who knows anything dares say how large a portion of what 
is in books is worthless. And the more arrogant the book and 
the more bold its tone, the more certain it is that it is worthless. 

The student, then, must always be on his guard against 
being the slave of his book. The book is a witness on the 
stand, presumed to be honest, but perhaps dishonest; a witness, 
however, who has probably had better opportunities than the 
reader, as to the matter in hand. The student is fortunate if 
there exist within his reach two books by different men, who 
look at his subject from different points of view. It is thus 
that the stereoscopic method of observation gives roundness 
and a natural effect to what is seen, precisely because there are 
two points of view. We gain such advantages when we can 
look through the eyes of two authors. 

Recollect that generally, not always, you are reading to 
learn something of the subject, and that the knowledge of the 
book itself is only a secondary object. So soon, then, as the 
book branches off on something else than what you are study- 
ing, you may abandon it. Here is the principle of brave and 
good “skipping” in reading. So soon as the writer begins to 
talk of himself, of his quarrels or of his honors, you may gen- 
erally abandon him, and turn over to find the place where he 
becomes a witness again. But, of course, it may be your object 
in reading to learn about the author himself, whether he is a 
poet or a philosopher, a man of sense or a fool. 
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It is a good practice to make your own index to the book 
you read, noting, on a fly leaf at the end, those points which 
you yourself may be specially apt to need in the future. The 
notes are so many helps for your future reference, when you 
shall take down this book some day to find what its statement 
is. With a little practice you can make this index nearly alpha- 
betical. Here is a specimen which will, I believe, explain itself. 


Index to Vol. IV. of Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great,” 
American Anarchy, 236. 
Automaton Chess Player, 420. 
Confederation, 314. 
Free Trade; 270. 
Globe of Compressien, 235. 
Lee’s Papers, date of, 434. 
Pulaski, 329. 
What is Vienna MS.? 114. 


I speak with a certain hesitation about the use of common- 
place books or any sort of index in which a student attempts to 
make his own personal encyclopedia of things which he has 
read and thinks he may need to use. I kept such a book when 
I was a young student. It makes two large volumes now, and 
I often refer to it. But I have observed that since I have had 
much work to do I never make an entry in it. And I believe 
that such will be the experience of most students. Robert 
Southey is the only distinguished exception whom I remember, 
among English students of our time. His commonplace books 
are so curious that they have been published. 

Probably the rule applies here which John Adams lays 
down for all diaries. He says that we only write diaries when 
time is plenty with us; but that, as soon as we have anything 
to tell worth telling, we have, alas! no time to write it down. 

Perhaps it will be safe to let this rule work, and to make no 
attempt to fight against it. Let the young scholar who has 
time enough keep a book in which to refer to such things as 
he supposes he may need. Let him never copy into this book 
anything for other people to see or use. It is simply-for his 
own purposes. Let him index this book carefully, by any of 
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the convenient processes which have been invented by John 
Locke, and by many others. Into such a book he will copy, 
with great reserve, the heads of what is vitally important in his 
reading, especially what he finds in strange places, where he 
would be apt not to look for it. * A similar book may hold im- 
portant cuttings from newspapers. But they are all useless, 
unless regularly indexed. 

An accomplished friend of mine has his own card catalogue 
which is his “personal index” to those statements which he 
has thought important enough to note in this way. It consists 
of more than ten thousand cards alphabetically arranged, re- 
ferring to as many as ten thousand different topics, and telling 
where these topics are handled. This seems a very large index. 
But if, in the reading of every day he made only four such notes 
and put them in their places, which would cost him perhaps two 
minutes daily, he would have an alphabetical index of fourteen 
thousand topics in ten years. 

II. This is all our limits will allow me to say of the study 
of books. The habits which I have been urging will form 
themselves, if, at the same time with the study of books, the 
student will have selected some one line in which he shall be 
carefully studying ¢zugs ; for the habit of accurate observation 
is an excellent corrective of that lazy disposition to take things 
on trust, which is the special danger of mere book students. 
The great naturalist, Agassiz, was forever insisting on this, and 
he has done a great deal for the teachers and learners of this 
country by what he said. 

If, for instance, in the spring, you will begin to give a little 
time every day to real observation of the growth and habits of 
caterpillars and butterflies, you will find out what it is to learn 
systematically. Suppose you cage half a dozen caterpillars of 
different species, watch their growth, their cocoon spinning, 
their changes into moths or butterflies, and then observe the 
history of these; suppose you keep a regular memorandum, 
day by day, of what you certainly know on these matters, and 
also of what you think you know, or conjecture. You may, to 
great advantage, teach yourself to draw at the same time. 
Thus, if you have secured a brood of caterpillars just from the 
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egg, you will find that you can draw an accurate portrait of one 
of them, just as you see him. Make his portrait again and 
again, as he grows, so often as you observe any change in him. 
Or you may do the same thing if you are really studying the 
processes by which buds unfold or leaves enlarge and ripen. 

I know an accomplished man who wanted to obtain the 
latest practical information on the subject of tanning, an indus- 
try in which steady improvement is made from year to year. 
He knew he could not get this from books. Instead of satis- 
fying himself with books, he advertised widely that he would 
pay a handsome premium for the best essay he received from 
a working tanner on the newer processes of tanning. He 
offered a second premium for the second essay, and a third for 
the third. He got just what he asked for. He had specially 
made the condition that he did not seek for literary excellence, 
and he did not propose to print the papers. He obtained three 
treatises, all of them, I think, written by men who had educated 
themselves, as we say, which he told me he believed brought 
the science of tanning up to the latest point. He told me that 
these manuscripts were to him well-nigh invaluable. Such is 
an illustration of the way in which such men as the writers of 
those papers can study a subject without the study of books. 
I do not know the names of these three men. But I do know 
where the circulation of “The Chautauquan ” * will be likely to 
carry these lines. And I take pleasure in saying here, there- 
fore, that I have no doubt that these three writers have trained 
themselves to careful habits of daily observation, that they 
have some system in recording these observations, and that 
this has given them the ability which they have for expression. 
And I could not have a better illustration of what I mean by 
the study of a subject, apart from the study of books. 

There is one branch of personal study, where one studies 
the subject and not a book, which I hope all students of Chau- 
tauqua may, in general, make their own. It is the study of the 
local history of the place where they live. Nothing is more 
pathetic and more annoying than the destruction which now 


* This paper was originally wtitten by Dr. Hale as a part of the Chautauqua 
Home Study Course.—Zaztor. 
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takes place every year, almost under our eyes, of written docu- 
ments which are of substantial importance for the history of 
the country. Besides this destruction, there is the inevitable 
destruction of landmarks of different sorts, which could at least 
be preserved in drawing for the’ interest of after generations. 
On the painted rocks of the Mississippi, a little above the junc- 
tion with the Missouri, were ancient pictures of which the de- 
signs were so striking that Marquette thought the best painters 
in France would scarcely have done so well. The last of these 
pictures, the Piasa bird, is remembered by men now living. 
There were copies of some of them in a hotel in Alton in the 
early days of that city. But, if anybody have any accurate 
copies of these remarkable pictures now, he has not, I think, 
produced them for engraving or for study, and there seems to 
be danger that we have lost one of the most curious monu- 
ments of our early history. Such is one illustration, where 
there are thousands, of the way in which the knowledge of our 
own history is dying out. Now it is in the power of every 
student in our course to study with care the history of the 
county where he lives. He must question old people. He 
must look up and copy documents. He must be able to refer 
travelers and other inquirers to the proper sources of informa- 
tion. 

So satisfactory is such study of a subject itself; so much 
more profitable is it than the mere study of books, as books, 
that you may say quite safely that it gives to the student that 
self-respect which any one has who adds to the stock of human 
information. Four times out of five, if you will choose some 
line of observation in which you have, by whatever circum- 
stance, some little vantage-ground—if you do not take too wide 
a subject, and if you satisfy yourself with some modest inquiry 
—you will know more on that subject at the end of a month’s 
honest work than is written down for you in any book now in 
the world. So far as that topic goes, you become an authority 
upon it yourself. And thus you have the satisfaction of feeling 
that you are not merely dependent upon others, but that in this 
place you can do your part, however small that part may be, in 
the work of the great concern. 
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I have spoken of drawing as an accomplishment in which 
every student should at least make some experiments. A mas- 
ter in the last generation, the late John Gadsby Chapman, used 
to say that every one who can learn to write can learn to draw. 
This is true. In general, also, though not in some details, you 
are yourself the best teacher you will ever have. Of course 
you will get the best lessons you can, and the best suggestions 
from people who know more about it than you do. But, on 
the whole, the steady work which you do day by day, if you 
will keep it so that you can criticise it after months have gone 
by, will teach you more than any single teacher can do. Now 
every reader would think it a curious thing if in this essay on 
the method of learning I had said it, was necessary for the stu- 
dent to learn to read or to write. I really wish that those who 
follow me would regard the learning to draw as a matter not to 
be neglected more than either of the other studies. Fortu- 
nately, in our time the helps for such study are more and more 
abundant, and no one reads these lines who cannot procure all 
which are necessary. 
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Manners 
By HENRY HARDWICKE 


[Henry Hardwicke, lawyer and writer, was born in North Carolina. 
He engaged in the political field in his native State and afterward re- 
moved to New York City, where he practices his profession and de- 
votes much time to writing. He is a member of the New York bar; 
the New York Historical OELE the New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Society ; the Society of Medical Jurisprudence ; and is the 
author of “The Art of Winning Cases,” “The Art of Living Long and 
Happily,” and “ History of Oratory and Orators.” ] 


VERY man should know his opportunity. It is said that 
fortune knocks once at each man’s door. Even small 
things in the way of advancement should be taken. A person 
should not be too carefully and precisely observant of his own 
pretensions and worth. If he is, he misses golden opportuni- 
ties, and should fortune- knock at his door, he will not bid her 
enter. The following sage advice, upon this point, which can- 
not be too carefully heeded, is given by Guicciardini: “Let 
him who would be employed, beware of letting the possession 
of business be drawn away from him; for one thing doth give 
occasion to another, and this not only because from one thing 
thou dost naturally step on to another, but because of the repu- 
tation which being seen occupied in affairs, shall bring thee. 
Wherefore the proverb is also proper: one thing is father to 
another.” The only way to prevent business from being drawn 
away in this age of competition is for the aspirant for success 
to be diligent in his business, and to treat those who bring him 
business with the greatest courtesy and kindness. A man 
without politeness has need of great merit in its place. Sir 


Henry Sidney advised his son Philip to be courteous of gesture 
64 
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and affable to all men, with diversity of reverence according to 
the dignity of the person, adding that there is nothing that 
winneth so much, with so little cost. 

The importance of courteous manners is greatly underrated 
at the present day. No quality of the mind or heart is more 
conducive to worldly succéss than that feeling of kindness, or 
of love for our fellow-men, which expresses itself in engaging 
behavior. Lord Chesterfield advised young men to prepare 
themselves for the world as the athletes of old prepared for 
their exercises, by oiling their minds and manners to give them 
the necessary suppleness and flexibility, adding, that strength 
alone would not do. Many of our young men are taught to be 
self-reliant and aggressive, and to pay little attention to the 
forms and conventionalities of liféřand on this account they 
are apt to estimate too lightly, those courtesies, of a small and 
trivial character, which Henry Clay says are the ones which 
strike deepest to the grateful and appreciating heart. “It is 
the picayune compliments which are the most appreciated; far 
more than the double ones we sometimes pay.” 

To prevent the commission of crimes, laws are enacted. To 
correct such gross vices as lead us to commit a serious injury 
to others, is the part of moral philosophy, and the object of the 
most ordinary education. No human society can subsist where 
that is not attended to in some degree; in order, however, to 
render conversation and the intercourse of minds more agree- 
able, good manners have been invented, and have carried the 
matter farther. Wherever nature has given the mind a pro- 
pensity to any vice or to any passion disagreeable to others, 
refined breeding has taught men to throw the bias on the oppo- 
site side, and to preserve in their behavior the appearance of 
sentiments contrary to those they naturally incline to. The 
constant agreement of persons who live together is hindered 
by nothing more than vanity and selfishness. Discord and dis- 
agreement would be banished from many households if the 
spirit of benevolence and humility were allowed to prevail. 

Few better examples of dignified courtesy can be presented 
to young men for their imitation, than that of Washington. 
He compiled for himself a code of morals and manners at the 
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early age of thirteen, which one of his biographers says “was 
fitted to soften and polish the manners, to keep alive the best 
affections of the heart, to impress the obligation of the moral 
virtues, to teach what is due to others in the social relations, 
and above all to inculcate the practice of a perfect self-control.” 

But for Washington’s courteous bearing and conciliatory 
manners, the War of the Revolution would, in all probability, 
never have been brought to a successful issue. Only those 
entirely familiar with the history of this country during that 
period know how much tact Washington used in allaying sec- 
tional jealousies. He would never have succeeded, but for his 
unselfishness, and his polished manners, in reconciling so many 
conflicting interests and unharmonious elements. In studying 
the character of Washington it is obvious that the code of rules 
mentioned had an influence on his whole life. His passions 
were naturally strong and his temperament ardent, and, amidst 
the multiplied scenes of temptation and excitement through 
which he passed, it was his constant effort and ultimate triumph 
to check the one and subdue the other. 

In private and in public, in every walk and station, his in- 
tercourse with men was marked with a consistency, a fitness to 
occasions, a dignity, decorum, condescension and mildness; a 
respect for the claims of others, and a delicate perception of 
the nicer shades of civility, which were not more the dictates 
of his native good sense and sound judgment, than the fruits 
of a long and unwearied discipline. 

Napoleon, also, who notwithstanding his faults, was an ex- 
cellent judge of human nature, understood and appreciated at 
its full value that courtesy which it is necessary to observe in 
dealing with men. 

In the camp, as well as in the cabinet, he was somewhat 
reserved in his manners, especially with his officers. It has 
been said that his character changed with his elevation, and 
that his coldness and reserve increased in proportion as fortune 
lavished on him her favors. But this is not true. No great 
military commander was ever more beloved by his officers, as 
well as by all who served under him; but to those who were 
immediately about him, he felt it necessary to observe a certain 
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degree of dignity in his demeanor, in order to maintain that 
strict discipline which is so all-important in war. He often put 
himself, however, on a footing of perfect equality with the com- 
mon soldiers. In the field he disdained not to share the rations, 
or to drink from the canteen of the sentinel; and the French 
private soldier, often as intelligent as those whom fortune had 
placed above him, used to accost the general in chief with more 
frankness than he would have ventured to display in addressing 
his own captain. He often mentioned the pleasure he had 
derived from his intercourse with his men, in his conversations 
at St. Helena, and gave many instances of their intelligence 
and observation. During his Italian campaign, on one occasion, 
acommon trooper addressed him, as he was riding past, and 
told the general that he thought ‘he could suggest the move- 
ment which ought to be adopted. Napoleon listened to him, 
and heard him detail some operations which he had himself 
resolved on a little before. In this way he won the hearts of 
the soldiers and encouraged the display of talent and genius, 
which he missed no opportunity of rewarding throughout his 
whole career. No one possessed, in a greater degree, the secret 
of calling forth all the physical, moral, and mental energies of 
his troops, and of sustaining their perseverance and courage 
amid unexampled difficulties and dangers, by wisely blending 
conciliation and courtesy with firmness. 

An able writer says: “Reference has been made to the 
fact that woman is less frequently gifted with firmness than 
man. Yet it is at the same time well worthy of note that 
woman very frequently obtains a wise and most beneficent 
control chiefly by means of that gentle suasion which proves so 
much more effective than vehement passion or overbearing 
resolution. There is indeed a feeling in every good man’s 
heart which responds more readily to kindness and courtesy 
than to rude authority. ‘ Oblige me by doing this,’ is the lan- 
guage of courtesy, and is employed under the dictates of true 
gentlemanly feeling, even in speaking to the humblest menial 
from whom obedience might be exacted in the most authori- 
tative terms. But such courtesy costs nothing to the giver, 
while it sweetens the labor of the servant, and often converts 
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eyeservice into a willing and hearty obedience. The same 
language is still more incumbent where no obligations impose 
the duty of service on those to whom application is made for 
aid or codperation. The skillful ship carpenter, when con- 
structing a swift sailing vessel,leaves ample breadth behind, 
swelling out the stern so as to afford abundant room for cabins, 
berths, and saloons, but he carefully tapers off the stem, sacri- 
ficing every other object in order to secure the absence of 
anything that could obstruct its progress, or offer needless re- 
sistance to the waves. Our readers, however, have no doubt 
occasionally seen a steam vessel backing out of some harbor, 
or narrow creek, with broad end foremost, and raising up a 
wide breastwork of foam, as it rudely seeks to push the waves 
before it, instead of gliding through them with its smooth 
and acutely pointed stem, fashioned to the very form of the 
waves. Just such are the two very different ways that the 
opposite classes of men we refer to seem to make through 
the world. We can scarcely describe the discourteous class 
better than by saying that they seem always to set sail with 
their broad end foremost, and all is immediately confusion, 
disturbance, and opposition around them. In committees, in 
public meetings, even in religious assemblies we meet such 
men, who, by their discourtesy, incite others to oppose them 
out of sheer pugnacity, and without reference to their opinions, 
while there are others who bring with them such gentle and 
winning ways, that men yield to them in spite of their own 
inclinations and convictions: it seems so difficult to raise op- 
position against plans modeled with so much gentleness and 
courtesy.” 

Emerson says, in his inimitable way: “A beautiful form is 
better than a beautiful face, and a beautiful behavior is better 
than a beautiful form; it gives a higher pleasure than statues 
or pictures; it is the finest of fine arts.” 

Many young men mar their fortunes by rudeness. Dr. Val- 
entine Mott once said to a graduating class: “ Young gentle- 
men, have two pockets made—a large one to hold the insults, 
and a small one to hold the fees.” 

Chesterfield was not far wrong when he said that the art of 
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pleasing is, in truth, the art of rising, of distinguishing one- 
self, of making a fortune and a figure in the world. 

Everybody wishes to be pleased, and the desire of pleasing 
should be as universal. It is included in that great and fun- 
damental principle of morality, of doing unto others what we 
would have them do unto us. There are some duties of a higher 
nature, but none that are more amiable. It deserves a place at 
the head of the minor virtues. Almost as important as the 
matter, is the manner of conferring favors. It has been wisely 
suggested that we should “take care never to throw away the 
obligations,” which we may have it in our power to confer upon 
others by an air of insolent protection or patronage, or by a 
cold and comfortless manner, which stifles them in their birth. 
“Humanity inclines, religion requires, and our moral duties 
oblige us, as far as we are able, to relieve the distresses and 
miseries of our fellow-creatures; but this is not all: for a true 
heartfelt benevolence and tenderness will prompt us to contrib- 
ute what we can to their ease, their amusement and their 
pleasure, as far as innocently we may. Let us then not only 
scatter benefits, but even strew flowers for our fellow-travelers, 
in the rugged ways of this wretched world.” 

Says the same author, referring to England, his native 
country: “There are some, and but too many in this country 
particularly, who, without the least visible taint of illnature or 
malevolence, seem to be totally indifferent, and do not show 
the least desire to please; as, on the other hand, they never 
designedly offend. Whether this proceeds from a lazy, negli- 
gent, and listless disposition, from a gloomy and melancholy 
nature, from ill health, low spirits, or from a secret and sullen 
pride, arising from the consciousness of their boasted liberty 
and independency, is hard to determine, considering the various 
movements of the human heart, and the wonderful errors of the 
human head. But, be the cause what it will, that neutrality, 
which is the effect of it, makes these people, as neutralities do, 
despicable, and mere blanks in society. They would surely be 
roused from their indifference if they would seriously consider 
the utility of pleasing.” 

The most essential element in pleasing others is civility, 
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which is the result of good nature and good sense, and can only 
be acquired, as it should be, by habitual association with well- 
bred people. 

Civility, however, is often attended by a ceremoniousness, 
which is corrected by good breeding, but which it will not quite 
abolish. A certain degree of ceremony is a necessary outwork 
of manners, for the purpose of keeping the insolent, the for- 
ward, and the petulant at a proper distance, and is a restraint of 
no consequence to the sensible, and the courteous part of man- 
kind. There are no outward signs of true courtesy that do not 
rest on a deep moral foundation. 

The great sources of ill manners are, foolish vanity, igno- 
rance of what is due to others, indolence, stupidity, and distrac- 
tion of thought; without some one or more of these defects no 
man will be apt to behave himself badly for want of experience. 
All men of great talent have had a high and just appreciation 
of the value to mankind of good manners. Addison says: 
“‘Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an equal agreeable, 
and an inferior acceptable. It smooths distinction, sweetens 
conversation, and makes every one in the company pleased 
with himself. It produces good nature and mutual benevolence, 
encourages the timorous, soothes the turbulent, humanizes the 
fierce, and distinguishes a society of civilized persons from a 
confusion of savages.” 

Dr. John Hall says wisely: “ Politeness comes from within, 
from the heart; but if the forms of politeness are dispensed 
with the spirit and the thing itself soon die away.” It has 
been said that there are two kinds of politeness; one of which 
says, “See how polite I am”; the other, “I would make you 
happy.” The latter is the only true kind. Emerson had a 
just notion of this truth when he said: “I have seen manners 
that make a similar impression with personal beauty, that give 
the like exhilaration and refine us like that; and in memorable 
experiences they are better than beauty, and make that super- 
fluous and ugly. But they must be marked by fine perception, 
and must always show control; you shall not be facile, apolo- 
getic or leaky, but king over your word; and every gesture and 
action shall indicate power at rest. They must be inspired by 
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the good heart. There is no beautifier of complexion or form, 
or behavior, like the wish to scatter joy and not pain around 
us.” Notwithstanding his great love of virtue, the same great 
author said: “I could better eat with one who did not respect 
the truth or the laws, than with a sloven and unpresentable 
person. Moral qualities rule the world, but at short distances 
the senses are despotic.” Mr. Emerson’s sensibilities must 
have been shocked when Walt Whitman, whom he had invited 
to dine with him at the Astor House, made his appearance in 
his shirt sleeves. 

In order, then, that young men may render themselves 
amiable in society, they should correct every appearance of 
harshness of behavior. That courtesy should distinguish their 
demeanor which springs not so much from studied politeness 
as froma mild and gentle heart. The customs of the world 
should be followed in matters indifferent, but a stop should be 
made when they become sinful. Manners which are simple 
and natural are best. Such manners will, of course, be engag- 
ing. Affectation is deformity. 

Common words and actions, spoken and done in a pleasant 
way, with some knowledge of mankind, often succeed beyond 
the greatest talent. We have often seen the most solid worth 
and knowledge neglected, and even rejected, while superficial 
knowledge and less merit, introduced by the Graces, have been 
universally admired. We often judge externally of things. No 
young man should tolerate anything uncleanly either in person, 
clothes, or habitation. He should always dress neatly, exceed- 
ing, rather than coming short of others of like fortune. He 
should, therefore, spare all other ways rather than prove defec- 
tive in this. 


“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy . . . rich, not gaudy: 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 
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Conversation 


By FRANCOIS DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


[Francois de la Rochefoucauld, wit and nobleman of the reign of 
Louis XIV., was born at Paris, September 15, 1613. He attended 
school but little, joined the army before he was sixteen, and began at 
once to make a figure in public life. He became involved in the civil 
wars of the Fronde, and in the battle of Faubourg Saint Antoine (1652) 
received a shot in the head from which it was feared he would lose the 
sight of both eyes. He spent some years in retirement, but, after the 
death of Mazarin, his house at Paris became the meeting-place of the 
best company, including Boileau, Racine, and Mesdames de Sévigné 
and La Fayette. The former of these ladies speaks of him as holding 
the first rank in “courage, merit, tenderness, and good sense.” He 
would not accept an election to the French Academy, so Huet affirms, 
because he was too nervous to make a public speech. He wrote his 
own memoirs under the title “Mémoirs de la Règne d’Anne d’Au- 
triche,” but his most important work is “ Reflexions et Maximes.” It 
contains a vast amount of knowledge of human nature expressed in 
the form of aphorisms, though it has been somewhat criticised for the 
cynical principle upon which it is based—that all the actions of men, 
good or bad, are attributable to self-interest. He died at Paris, March 
17, 1680. | 


HE reason why so few people are agreeable in conversation 

is, that every one thinks more of what he wishes to say 

than of what others say. We should listen to those who speak, 
if we would be listened to by them; we should allow them to 
make themselves understood, and even to say pointless things. 
Instead of contradicting or interrupting them, as we often do, 
we ought on the contrary to enter into their mind and into 
their taste, show that we understand them, praise what they 
say so far as it deserves to be praised, and make them see that 
it is rather from choice that we praise them than from courtesy. 


We should avoid disputing about indifferent things, seldom ask 
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questions (which are almost always useless), never let them 
think that we pretend to more sense than others, and easily 
cede the advantage of deciding a question. 

We ought to talk of things naturally, easily, and more or less 
seriously, according to the temper and inclination of the persons 
we entertain; never press them to approve what we say, nor 
even to reply to it. When we have thus complied with the 
duties of politeness, we may express our opinions, without prej- 
udice or obstinacy, in making it appear that we seek to support 
them with the opinions of those who are listening. 

We should avoid talking much of ourselves, and often giving 
ourselves as example. We cannot take too much pains to 
understand the bent and the compass of those we are talking 
with, in order to link ourselves to fhe mind of him whose mind 
is the most highly endowed; and to add his thoughts to our 
own, while making him think as much as is possible that it is 
from him we take them. There is cleverness in not exhausting 
the subjects we treat, and in always leaving to others something 
to think of and say. 

We ought never to talk with an air of authority, nor make 
use of words and expressions grander than the things. We 
may keep our opinions, if they are reasonable; but in keeping 
them, we should never wound the feelings of others, or appear 
to be shocked at what they have said. It is dangerous to wish 
to be always master of the conversation, and to talk of the same 
thing too often; we ought to enter indifferently on all agreeable 
subjects which offer, and never let it be seen that we wish to 
draw the conversation to a subject we wish to talk of. 

It is necessary to observe that every kind of conversation, 
however polite or however intelligent it may be, is not equally 
proper for all kinds of well-bred persons; we should choose 
what is suited to each, and choose even the time for saying it: 
but if there be much art in knowing how to talk to the pur- 
pose, there is not less in knowing how to be silent. There is 
an eloquent silence—it serves sometimes to approve or to con- 
demn; there is a mocking silence; there is a respectful silence. 
There are, in short, airs, tones, and manners in conversation 
which often make up what is agreeable or disagreeable, delicate 
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or shocking. The secret for making good use of them is given 
to few persons, those even who make rules for them mistake 
them sometimes; the surest, in my opinion, is to have none 
that we cannot change, to let our conversation be careless rather 
than affected, to listen, to speak seldom, and never to force 
ourselves to talk. 
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Punctuality 
By HENRY HARDWICKE 


> men of business boast that they are always a few 

minutes ahead of time. While it is better to be too early 
than too late, still those who have an engagement and are at 
the appointed place five or ten minutes earlier than they en- 
gaged to be, are as unpunctual, and lose as much time, as those 
who are five or ten minutes late. The meaning of the word 
punctual proves this with great clearness. It means, or per- 
tains to, an eract point, extreme accuracy. 

La Fontaine says that it is no use running; to set out in 
time is the main point. 

In a man of business punctuality is unquestionably one of 
the most indispensable qualities. Few people have lived in the 
world who fully appreciated the value of an hour. The un- 
punctual man has no conception of the use of time. 

A just appreciation of the value of time is apt to inspire 
habits of punctuality. Louis XIV. said: “ Punctuality is the 
politeness of kings. It is also the necessity of men of business, 
and the duty of gentlemen.” Nothing shakes confidence in a 
man sooner than the want of punctuality, and nothing begets 
confidence sooner than the practice of this virtue. 

Punctuality is one of the modes by which we testify our 
respect for those with whom we are called upon to transact 
business. It is natural that we should come to the conclusion 
that the person who is careless about time will be careless 
about business, and that he is not the one to be intrusted with 


the transaction of matters of importance. 
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On one occasion, Washington’s secretary was five minutes 
late in his attendance, and excused himself by laying the 
blame on his watch, whereupon Washington is reported to 
have said, “Then you must get another watch, or I another 
secretary.” ‘ 

The unpunctual man causes numberless annoyances, and is 
a general disturber of the peace and serenity of other people. 
Everybody with whom he has business engagements are thrown 
into a fever of impatience, and their other engagements are often 
broken. 

He is always late—systematically so—and he is only regular 
in his irregularity. In the course of time his unpunctuality 
results in his ruin, and then he joins that large number of per- 
sons who spend their time in railing at the blindness of fortune, 
or the unequal distribution of wealth. 

Mr. Legg, an eminently successful English publisher, once 
said of himself, that he “had lodged with beggars, and had the 
honor of presentation to royalty,” and that his success in life 
was due to three things—punctuality as to time, self-reliance, 
and integrity in word and deed. 

On a certain occasion it was necessary that ten men should 
meet at a certain time, for consultation on important business. 
Nine of the number were punctual to the minute. The tenth 
came fifteen minutes after the time, and apologized for his 
want of promptness, when a Quaker who was one of the num- 
ber said: “Friend thee can do as thee please with thine own 
time, but thou hast no right to waste the time of others. In 
losing fifteen minutes of thy time, for which thou art account- 
able to God, thou hast caused the same loss of time of nine men, 
to which thou hadst no possible claim.” 

All successful men have been noted for their keen sense of 
the value of time. It is said that Napoleon studied his watch 
as closely as he studied the maps of the battle-field. Punctu- 
ality should, therefore, be made a matter of duty as well as of 
courtesy. The celebrated Captain Cuttle had a watch of which 
he said that, “if he could only remember to set it ahead half an 
hour in the forenoon, and back a quarter of an hour in the 
afternoon, it would keep time with anybody’s watch.” Many 
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business men have similar watches which they forget to set 
ahead, and consequently fail to keep their engagements. 

Very often when an unpunctual man makes up his mind, he 
has lost an opportunity which would have made his fortune. 

Emerson could never think well of a man’s intellectual or 
moral character if he was habitually unfaithful to his appoint- 
ments. Cecil’s opinion was that, “ Appointments once made 
were like debts. If I have made an appointment with you, I 
owe you punctuality; I have no right to throw away your time, 
if I do my own.” 

It has been truly said that punctuality and method are the 
right and the left hand of time. The man who possesses them 
is never in a hurry, yet never too late. He does everything 
systematically, and every duty seems to fall involuntarily into 
its right place. The man devoid of order and method is very 
different. An excellent writer says of the unpunctual and un- 
methodical man: “He has got twenty or thirty letters and 
packets to carry to their several destinations; but instead of 
arranging them beforehand, and putting all addressed to the 
same locality in a separate parcel, he crams the whole into his 
promiscuous bag, and trudges off to the West End, for he knows 
that he has got a letter directed thither; that letter he delivers, 
and hies away to the City, when lo! the same handful which 
brings out the invoice for Cheapside contains a brief for the 
Temple, and a parliamentary petition, which should have been 
left, had he noticed it earlier, at Belgrave Square; accordingly 
he retraces his steps and repairs the omission, and then per- 
forms a transit from Paddington to Bethnal-green; till in two 
days he overtakes the work of one, and travels fifty miles to 
accomplish as much as a man of method would have managed 
in fifteen.” 

The unpunctual man can never be depended on, conse- 
quently such a character is ruinous if he is in business. What 
is still worse, if possible, is that the unpunctual man feels that 
he cannot depend on himself. The habit of procrastination and 
undue haste so grows upon him that the things he is most re- 
solved on doing, his own conscience tells him, may very proba- 
bly, for all that, never be done. He becomes in truth the slave 
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of a wretched habit of mind, as if he were the bondslave of 
another’s will. Foster has pictured such a man as one who 
can never be said to belong to himself; since if he dared to 
assert that he did, “the puny force of some cause, about as 
powerful, you would have suppgsed, as a spider, may capture 
the hapless boaster the very next moment, and triumphantly 
show the futility of the determinations by which he was to have 
proved the independence of his understanding and his will. He 
belongs to whatever can seize him; and innumerable things do 
actually verify their claim on him, and arrest him as he tries to 
go along; as twigs and chips, floating near the edge of a river, 
are intercepted by every weed, and whirled in every little eddy. 
Having concluded.on a design, he may pledge himself to accom- 
plish it, if the five hundred diversities of feeling which may 
come within the week will let him. As his character precludes 
all foresight of his conduct, he may sit and wonder what form 
and direction his view and action are destined to take to-morrow ; 
as a farmer waits the uncertain changes of the clouds to decide 
what he shall do. 

“This man’s opinions and determinations always depend 
very much on other human beings; and what chance for con- 
sistency and stability, while the persons with whom he may 
converse or transact are so various! This very evening he 
may talk with a man whose sentiments will melt away the pres- 
ent form and outline of his purposes, however firm and defined 
he may have fancied them to be. A succession of persons 
whose faculties were stronger than his own, might, in spite of 
his irresolute reaction, take him and dispose of him as they 
pleased. An infirm character practically confesses itself made 
for subjection, and passes like a slave from owner to owner.” 

It is astonishing how much more work may be done with 
method than without it. In modern times the advantages 
resulting from a division of labor are better understood than 
they have ever been. Take an example given by Adam Smith 
in his “Wealth of Nations.” He says in regard to the trade 
of pin making that a workman not educated to the business, 
nor acquainted with the use of the machinery employed in it, 
could scarce make one pin in a day, and certainly not twenty. 
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“But in the way the business is now carried on, not only the 
whole work is a peculiar trade, but it is divided into a number 
of branches, of which the greater part are likewise peculiar 
trades. One man draws out the wire; another straightens it; 
a third cuts it; a fourth points it; a fifth grinds it at the top 
for receiving the head; to make the head requires two or three 
distinct operations; to put it on, is a peculiar business; to 
whiten the pins is another; it is even a trade to put them into 
the paper; and the important business of making a pin is, in 
this manner, divided into about eighteen distinct operations, all 
performed by distinct hands.” 

I have seen a small manufactory of this kind, where ten 
men only were employed, and where some of them consequently 
performed two or three distinct operations. But though they 
were very poor, and therefore but indifferently accommodated 
with the necessary machinery, they could, when they exerted 
themselves, make among them about twelve pounds of pins in 
aday. There are in a pound upward of four thousand pins of 
a middling size. Those ten persons, therefore, could make 
among them upward of 48,000 pins in a day. Each person, 
therefore, making a tenth part of 48,000 pins, might be con- 
sidered as making 4,800 pins in a day. But if they had all 
wrought separately and independently, and without any of them 
having been educated to this peculiar business, they certainly 
could not each of them have made twenty, perhaps not one pin 
in a day; that is, certainly, not the two hundred and fortieth, 
perhaps not the 4,800th part of what they are at present capable 
of performing, in consequence of a proper division and com- 
bination of their different operations. 

Samuel Budgett was one of the most punctual of men, and 
he required his employees to be punctual. It is said of him 
that, “ He was himself punctual as a chronometer, even out of 
business. If he had made an engagement with his neighbor, 
and was a minute late, he would apologize and account for it. 
So his men must be at work at the given moment, and his trav- 
elers must so arrange their journeys that every customer 
shall know at what hour to expect them. But as discipline and 
punctuality are not meant to abridge, but to defend happiness, 
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he contrived to place the arrangements enforcing these in a 
light which commended them to the men. The hour to begin 
work was six o’clock. By the gate hung a blackboard divided 
into squares, each square was numbered and contained a nail, 
on the nail hung a little copper plate. Each man had his num- 
ber, and as he went out he took a plate with him, leaving his 
number exposed on the board. As he entered he placed the 
plate on the nail, so covering his number. The moment the 
bell ceased ringing, the board was removed, and all whose num- 
bers were not covered were at once set down as defaulters. 
He who did not once appear on that list during a year received 
at its end a sovereign as his reward. But in the early days of 
the establishment it was usual to give porter’s beer. This 
custom Mr. Budgett disapproved, and to it he would not sub- 
mit; but close by the number board he placed another board 
laden with penny pieces; each man as he entered in the morn- 
ing took a penny, on returning from breakfast a penny, and on 
returning from dinner a penny; thus making three in the day, 
which Mr. Budgett considered a full equivalent for beer, and of 
far greater value. If, however, the poor wight was late, he lost 
his penny; thus paying a fine out of what was considered his 
due, as well as forfeiting the reward which punctuality would 
secure at the year’s end. At first evena single lapse occa- 
sioned the loss of the whole sovereign; but afterward that rule 
was relaxed; five shillings being deducted for one, and propor- 
tionate sums for additional faults. In the course of years the 
beer pence were counted for eighteen pence per week additional 
wages, and then every late comer was fined—if a porter a 
penny, and so on, in proportion to rank, with every one in the 
house, including the partners. The post hour was quarter past 
seven; at that hour the clerks must be in their places and one 
of the principals present to open the letters; if he was late, his 
fine was a half-crown. With such spirit was this discipline 
maintained that, though many of the men chose to live in 
Kingswood after the business was removed to Bristol, they 
made their four miles’ journey and many were never late. 
Some who have been years in the establishment have not once 
been reported absent.” 
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Dress an Index to Character 


By LORD CHESTERFIELD 


[Philip Dormer Stanhope, a wit, orator, and statesman, a man of 
polished manners and urbane habit, was. born at London, September 
22, 1694, and in 1712 entered Trinity Halt»Cambridge. In 1715 he be- 
came gentleman of the bedchamber to the Prince of Wales, afterward 
George II., and entered the House of Commons. In 1726 he became 
fourth Earl of Chesterfield, and in the following year, George II. suc- 
ceeding to the throne, he was sent as ambassador to The Hague, where 
he remained six years. In 1773, for opposing Walpole’s excise scheme, 
he was summarily dismissed from office; and, a quarrel with the king 
ensuing, he absented himself from court for a long period. When the 
Duke of Newcastle became prime minister, he returned to power, 
though not to favor with the king, and in May 1745 became viceroy 
of Ireland. He administered the difficult affairs of that country with 
good sense and impartiality, and was recalled in April 1746 and be- 
came secretary of state. Retiring from office in 1748 he spent most of 
his remaining days in private life among his books. A deafness in- 
creasing with age rendered him more and more unfit for affairs, though 
he made one notable reéntrance into public life in 1757 to smooth the 
personal and political difficulties of Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Newcas- 
tle, and he advocated the cause of the American colonies. He died on 
March 24, 1773. | 


CANNOT help forming some opinion of a man’s sense and 
character from his dress; and I believe most people do, as 
well as myself. Any affectation whatsoever in dress implies in 
my mind a flaw in the understanding. . . . A man of sense 
carefully avoids any particular character in his dress; he is 
accurately clean for his own sake; but all the rest is for other 
people’s. He dresses as well, and in the same manner, as the 
people of sense and fashion of the place where he is. If he 
dresses better, as he thinks—that is, more than they—he isa 
fop; if he dresses worse, he is unpardonably negligent: but of 
the two, I would rather have a young fellow too much than too 
6 1 
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little dressed: the excess on that side will wear off with a little 
age and reflection; but if he is negligent at twenty, he will be 
a sloven at forty and be offensive at fifty years old. Dress 
yourself fine where others are fine, and plain where others are 
plain; but take care always that your clothes are well made 
and fit you, for otherwise they will give you a very awkward air. 
When you are once well dressed for the day, think no more of 
it afterward; and without any stiffness or fear of discomposing 
that dress, let all your motions be as easy and natural as if you 
had no clothes on at all. 


THE MAN OF BUSINESS 


The Commercial Value of Thought 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE * 


[Andrew Carnegie is a conspicuous example of the qualities which 
can make a poor boy become a wealthy magnate, and of the generosity 
which regards riches as a means of philanthropy. He began life asa 
telegraph messenger, soon advancing to the grade of expert operator. 
Fortunate in winning the good will of Col. T. A. Scott, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railway, Mr. Carnegie was early engaged in the devel- 
opment of the oil lands which produced great revenues. He acquired 
an interest in the new sleeping cars, also a great success. Under Col. 
Scott Mr. Carnegie served the country as operator of the military rail- 
way at Washington during the Civil War. His development of the 
iron and steel industry has brought him the enormous wealth which is 
administered so liberally as a public trust. His work on “Triumphant 
Democracy,” many weighty articles on national subjects in the month- 
lies, and various addresses are widely known, as are his munificent 
donations of libraries and endowments of colleges in this country and 
Great Britain. ] 


HAT is wealth? How is it created and distributed? 
There are immense beds of coal which have lain for 
millions of years useless and therefore valueless. Through 
some experiment, or perhaps accident, it was discovered that 
black stone would burn and give forth heat. Men sank shafts, 
erected machinery, mined and brought forth coal, and sold it 
to the community. It displaced the use of wood as a fuel, say 
at one-half the cost. Immediately every bed of coal became 
valuable because useful, or capable of being made so; and here 
a new article worth hundreds, yes, thousands of millions was 
added to the wealth of the community. A Scotch mechanic 
one day, as the story goes, gazing into the fire upon which 


* We are indebted to Mr. Carnegie for his permission to use these passages 
from his address on “ Business ” delivered on Founder’s Day at Cornell Univer- 


sity.—Editor. 
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water was boiling in a kettle, saw the steam raise the lid, as 
hundreds of thousands had seen before him; but none saw in 
that sight what he did—the steam engine, which does the work 
of the world at a cost so infinitely trifling compared with what 
the plans known before involved, that the wealth of the world 
has been increased one dares not estimate how much. The 
saving that the community makes is the root of wealth in any 
branch of material development. Now, a young man’s labor or 
service to the community creates wealth just in proportion as 
his service is useful to the community, as it either saves or im- 
proves upon existing methods. Commodore Vanderbilt saw, 
I think, thirteen different short railway lines between New 
York and Buffalo, involving thirteen different managements, 
and a disjointed and tedious service. Albany, Schenectady, 
Utica, Syracuse, Auburn, Rochester, etc., were heads of some 
of these companies. He consolidated them all, making one 
direct line, over which your Empire State Express flies fifty- 
one miles an hour, the fastest time in the world; and a hun- 
dred passengers patronize the lines where one did in olden 
days. He rendered the community a special service, which, 
being followed by others, reduces the cost of bringing food 
from the prairies of the West to your doors to a trifling sum 
per ton. He produced, and is every day producing, untold 
wealth to the community by so doing, and the profit he reaped 
for himself was but as a drop in the bucket compared with that 
which he showered upon the state and the nation. 


MopERN METHODS 


Now, in the olden days, before steam, electricity, or any 
other of the modern inventions which unitedly have changed 
the whole aspect of the world, everything was done upon a 
small scale. There was no room for great ideas to operate 
upon a large scale, and thus to produce great wealth to the 
inventor, discoverer, originator, or executive. New inventions 
gave this opportunity, and many large fortunes were made by 
individuals. But in our day we are rapidly passing, if we have 
not already passed, this stage of development, and few large 
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fortunes can now be made in any part of the world, except 
from one cause, the rise in the value of real estate. Manufac- 
turing, transportation both upon the land and upon the sea, 
banking, insurance, have all passed into the hands of corpora- 
tions composed of hundreds and in many cases thousands of 
shareholders. The New York Central Railroad is owned by 
more than ten thousand shareholders, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is owned by more people than the vast army which it 
employs, and nearly one-fourth of the number are the estates 
of women and children. It is so with the great manufacturing 
companies; so with the great steamship lines; it is so, as you 
know, with banks, insurance companies, and indeed with all 
branches of business. It is a great. mistake for young men to 
say to themselves, “Oh! we cannot enter into business.” If 
any of you have saved as much as $50 or $100, I do not know 
any branch of business into which you cannot plunge at once, 
You can get your certificate of stock and attend the meeting of 
stockholders, make your speeches and suggestions, quarrel with 
the president, and instruct the management of the affairs of 
the company, and have all the rights and influence of an owner. 
You can buy shares in anything, from newspapers to tenement 
houses; but capital is so poorly paid in these days that I advise 
all to exercise much circumspection before investing. As I 
have said to workingmen and to ministers, college professors, 
artists, musicians, and physicians, and all the professional 
classes: Do not invest in any business concerns whatever; 
the risks of business are not for such as you. Buy a home for 
yourself first; and if you have any surplus, buy another lot or 
another house, or take a mortgage upon one or upon a railway, 
and let it be a first mortgage, and be satisfied with moderate 
interest. Out of every hundred that attempt business upon 
their own account statistics are said to show that ninety-five 
sooner or later fail. I know that from my own experience. I 
can quote the lines of Hudibras and tell you, as far as one man- 
ufacturing branch is concerned, that what he found to be true 
is still true to an eminent degree to-day: 
The many perils that environ 
The man who meddles with cold iron, 
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The shareholders of iron and steel concerns to-day can cer- 
tify that this is so, whether the iron or steel be hot or cold; 
and such is also the case in other branches of business 


4 
Tue THINKERS 


Here is an estimate by a remarkable man, Mr. Dana, who 
said in his Cornell address :— 

“That is one class of men that I refer to, the thinkers, the 
men of science, the inventors; and the other class is that of 
those whom God has endowed with a genius for saving, for 
getting rich, for bringing wealth together, for accumulating 
and concentrating money, men against whom it is now fashion- 
able to declaim, and against whom legislation is sometimes di- 
rected. And yet is there any benefactor of humanity who is to 
be envied in his achievements, and in the memory and the 
monuments he has left behind him, more than Ezra Cornell? 
Or, to take another example, Henry W. Sage? These are men 
who knew how to get rich, because they had been endowed 
with that faculty; and when they got rich, they knew how to 
give it for great public enterprises, for uses that will remain 
living, immortal as long as man remains upon the earth. The 
men of genius and the men of money, those who prepare new 
agencies of life, and those who accumulate and save the money 
for great enterprises and great public works, these are the 
peculiar and the inestimable leaders of the world, as the twen- 
tieth century is opening upon us.” 

The bees of a hive do not destroy the honey-making bees, 
but the drones. It would be a great mistake for the com- 
munity to shoot the millionaires, for they are the bees that 
make the most honey, and contribute most to the hive, even 
after they have gorged themselves full. Here is a remarkable 
fact, that the masses of the people in any country are prosper- 
ous and comfortable just in proportion as there are millionaires. 
Take Russia, with its population little better than serfs, and 
living at the point of starvation upon the meanest possible 
fare, such fare as none of our people could or would eat, and 
you do not find one millionaire in Russia, always excepting the 
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Emperor and a few nobles who own the land, owing to their 
political system. It is the same, to a great extent, in Ger- 
many. There are only two millionaires known to me in the 
whole German Empire. In France, where the people are bet- 
ter off than in Germany, you cannot count a half-dozen mil- 
lionaires in the whole country. In the old home of our race, 
in Britain, which is the richest country in all Europe—the rich- 
est country in the world save one, our own—there are more 
millionaires than in the whole of the rest of Europe, and its 
people are better off than in any other. Come to our own 
land; we have more millionaires than in all the rest of the 
world put together, although we have not one to every ten that 
is reputed so. I have seen a list of supposed millionaires pre- 
pared by a well-known lawyer of Brooklyn, which made me 
laugh, as it has made many others. I saw men rated there as 
millionaires who could not pay their debts. Many should have 
had a cipher cut from their $1,000,000. Some time ago I sat 
next Mr. Evarts at dinner, and the conversation touched upon 
the idea that men should distribute their wealth during their 
lives for the public good. One gentleman said that was cor- 
rect, giving many reasons, one of which was that, of course, 
they could not take it with them at death. 

“Well,” said Mr. Evarts, “I do not know about that. My 
experience as a New York lawyer is that, somehow or other, 
they do succeed in taking at least four-fifths of it.” Their re- 
puted wealth was never found at death. 
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The Money Matters ot the Young 


Business Man 


By THOMAS BARBOUR BRYAN 


[Thomas B. Bryan, lawyer, was born at Alexandria, Va., Decem- 
ber 22, 1828. He finished his law course at the Harvard Law School 
in 1848, and began practice in Cincinnati, where he remained until 
1852, when he removed to Chicago. Residing there ever since, he has 
filled such places as that of president of the Chicago Sanitary Fair, 
which raised more than $300,000 for the Union soldiers ; member of the 
Union Defense Committee, and president of the Chicago Soldiers’ 
Home since 1865. He founded the Graceland Cemetery, Bryan Hall, 
and the Fidelity Safe Depository, in which millions were saved in the 
Chicago fire of 1871. From 1875-78 he was one of the commissioners 
governing the District of Columbia; and in 1893 he became vice-presi- 
dent of the World’s Columbian Exposition. ] 


ONEY is so vitally related to morals that there need be 
no excuse for giving it first consideration in an exami- 
nation of the personal side of a young business man’s life. More 
than all else, perhaps, its use or abuse will determine his suc- 
cess or failure in the field of manly attainment. No matter 
how splendid may be his intellectual endowments, how pleasing 
his personality, or how satisfying his friendships, if he has not 
the capacity to master his private money affairs he will become 
their slave, and enter the struggle for the rewards of life with 
an annoying handicap always ready to discount the full force of 
his best endeavors. 
Owing to the unfortunate fact that many men of superlative 
genius have been notoriously indifferent to the condition of 
their personal money affairs, it has become a common thing to 
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from mental brilliancy. Nothing could be more absurd. In- 
deed so strongly is the opposite view entertained by men of 
keen observation and of successful business careers, that it 
may be asserted with confidence that the young man who vol- 
untarily and deliberately faces his personal financial problem 
gives a striking proof of genuine moral stamina. 

There is far more cowardice in regard to this kind of stock- 
taking than is ordinarily believed. In fact, it may be stated 
that, as a general rule, only the wealthy and the very poor are 
in the habit of knowing just where they stand. The former are 
apt to possess the financial instinct in a strong degree, and this 
reckoning is, therefore, temperamental. It is calculated, also, to 
minister to personal pride and satisfaction. 

On the other hand, so minute are’the affairs of the very poor 
man that he has no difficulty in determining at any moment his 
exact standing. 


STRIKE A TRIAL BALANCE 


Between these two extremes is the great middle class of 
moderately prosperous persons. It is a large class, and con- 
tains many and varied elements, but, in the main, its members 
are neither so poor that the whole scope of their personal 
finances is indicated by the actual coin in the family purse, nor 
are they so accustomed to the system and exactness which 
attach to the management of large enterprises that the “trial 
balance” has become an established institution, a habit of life. 
Scores of men who apply a reasonable degree of system to the 
main enterprise engaging their attention stop short of the final 
application and do not strike a balance in their private affairs. 
This attitude often arises from timidity, from a hesitation to 
face the facts in their entirety. They are satisfied to know that 
this or that venture has done well; but to marshal all their 
obligations in one column, their assets in another, and then 
strike the balance which gives them absolute knowledge of their 
position, is an act which requires a peculiar kind of courage on 
the part of men of a certain temperament. 

A vast number of calamitous failures might have been pre- 
vented had their victims formed the habit, early in life, of know- 
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ing the exact state and condition of their personal finances, and 
of making this accounting at regular and frequent periods, 
instead of waiting until confronted with final disaster. Know 
where you stand; look your “private finances” squarely in the 
face, put your worldly condition into “cold figures,” and then 
apportion your expenditures in accordance with that showing. 
This will prove one of the most wholesome acts of mental dis- 
cipline to which any young man can possibly subject himself. 


Maxine A HOME 


In the proper apportionment of personal expenditures the 
most important problem is that of living quarters. If one is 
single, he is generally forced to choose between the private 
boarding house, the hotel, and the bachelor apartment. If mar- 
ried, his range of selection is enlarged by the addition of the flat. 

There is one sure principle which may be applied in all mat- 
ters of this kind: keep as close to the home as possible. The 
young man who does not often—let us say daily—come under 
the refreshing influence of a domestic atmosphere misses from 
his life a great sustaining force. For this reason every young 
man not able to live in his own home is fortunate if he can find 
the nearest approach to one—that is, to become a member of 
the household of a private family. His part in the family life 
may be very small, but he is the better by just so much. The 
daily contact, no matter how meagre, with a home is salutary 
and often vital to the development of manly character. Nothing 
is more certainly conducive to moral disintegration than exist- 
ence without the purifying ozone of a home atmosphere. It is 
the vitalizing breath that steadies the head and feeds the heart. 
It checks the tendency to moral laxity, and compels the young 
man to recognize the soundness and wholesomeness of what 
may be termed the common moralities of life. A young man 
making his abode in a family home finds his moral anchorage 
exempt from that strain which usually exists in hotels and 
public boarding houses. 

Bachelor apartments are in growing fashion and favor among 
young men of fair incomes. Certainly this mode of household- 
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ing is not to be indiscriminately condemned; but it lacks that 
wholesome and steadying element so vitalizing to morality— 
genuine home atmosphere. The same observation applies with 
equal, if not greater, force to life either in hotels or public 
boarding houses. Better find a place in a family of very modest 
circumstances where the true domestic feeling pervades the 
atmosphere, than to be surrounded by luxuries ina place devoid 
of a home altar. No close observer of the various forms of 
metropolitan existence can escape the conviction that there is 
something essentially frivolous in hotel life, and that this phase 
of existence fails to feed the heart, to nurture the richer facul- 
ties, and to stimulate studious application. 

Next to the private boarding house, the modern bachelor 
apartment offers the most comfort, cheer and seclusion. Intel- 
lectual and moral growth is practically impossible without a fair 
degree of isolation. Sound mental digestion requires solitude, 
and the reason why so many metropolitan lives are hopelessly 
shallow and barren is because this element of isolation and its 
consequent invitation to spontaneous reflection, self-examination 
and serious thought is lacking. Certainly the bachelor apart- 
ment is less liable to intrusion than the room in the hotel or 
public boarding house, and therefore more conducive to habits 
of studiousness. 

Thus far I have had in mind only the unmarried young man 
of business, but, within clearly evident limitations, most of the 
conclusions arrived at will apply with equal force and fitness to 
those who have assumed the responsibilities of marriage. The 
modern city flat seems peculiarly adapted to the exigencies of 
economical housekeeping—the kind with which family life is 
generally begun. Its compactness and studied conveniences 
make it easy for the young mistress of the new home to do her 
own work, and this is not generally to be regarded as a hard- 
ship, but welcomed as a wholesome and beneficent opportunity 
for the expression and cultivation of domestic tastes. Young 
business men set up their own homes in the city flats oftener 
than under any other kind of shelter, and therefore one word of 
counsel on this point may not be unwarranted. In selecting a 
flat be willing to stretch your purse a bit, or to curtail some 
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other expenditure, in order to get quarters which are well 
lighted. No economy could be more ill advised than the sac- 
rifice of sunlight in family rooms. This element is vital to the 
good cheer of the entire household; lack of it is enough to im- 
pair the health and cloud the temper of the family. 


Tue Common SENSE VIEW OF DRESS 


The problem of dress is far from trivial, yet it is not one 
difficult of solution. When regarded in its business aspect it is 
well worthy of serious consideration, It is quite impossible, 
under ordinary circumstances, to separate the clothes from the 
man in the impression which the latter makes upon those with 
whom he comes in contact. The young man who fails to clothe 
himself in keeping with the prevailing modes, and with the char- 
acter of his occupation, neglects a valuable and often a power- 
ful ally. In so doing he makes a needless sacrifice of an im- 
portant advantage, one, indeed, of greater consequence than he 
would believe—greater, perhaps, than could be wished. 

Adequate and becoming apparel makes a stronger impres- 
sion on the person it clothes than on any who observe it. If 
every business man now going about his affairs in garments 
which are a little below the reasonable standard of presentable- 
ness could be clothed with those which fully meet this require- 
ment, the business world would feel a sudden and unaccount- 
able impulse of no mean proportions. 

So far as business apparel is concerned, there is a moderate 
limit beyond which the most favored may not go and still ad- 
here to the canons of good taste. The suit in which the “ mer- 
chant prince” goes to his desk does not present to the average 
observer a richer appearance than the business suit of the pro- 
prietor of a small and struggling enterprise, provided the latter 
dresses as well as he can afford, with due regard to his best in- 
terests. In these days, a well-made, well-fitted business suit 
may be bought for a comparatively modest sum, and little is to 
be gained in point of appearance by a more lavish expenditure, 
unless for garments not in keeping with the modest require- 
ments of business use. Good taste is the most reliable guide to 
the selection and wearing of appropriate apparel. 
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Few graver mistakes can be made by a young business or 
professional man than that of withdrawing himself from society. 

Such withdrawal is occasionally met with on the part of 
strong and serious aspirants for success in business, young 
men with kindling ambition, and of signal energy and ability. 
They labor under the erroneous impression that even a limited 
indulgence in the pleasures of social life makes too great a de- 
mand on both purse and time. 

Social intercourse is a fundamental demand of human nature, 
and if this is not satisfied the development of the individual is 
checked and stunted. The normal mind has an irrepressible 
longing for the friction of social contact which corrects the 
sharp and unseemly corners and angles of personality, and fits 
the individual to a unity with his fellows. To neglect this in- 
fluence is to put aside a sure and beneficent aid to development. 
The young man who affects the company of men to the exclu- 
sion of society in its broader sense, and shuns the private parlor 
to shine in the club, makes a grievous mistake. The influence 
of women of refinement and good character is the best that any 
young man can have, and, without it, he is sure, sooner or later, 
to suffer in the esteem of others, if not in his own opinion. 


THE CHURCH, THE STAGE, AND THE CONCERT 


Since money is the theme now under consideration, con- 
tributions to the church should not be overlooked. These will 
naturally be made if there be church membership, as there 
should be. But, in any event, they are a perfectly legitimate 
item in the apportionment of a young man’s income even in the 
absence of any denominational connection. The non-church 
member should contribute on the broad ground that he is bet- 
ter for having something invested in this great civilizing agency. 
It gives him a personal and vested interest in the greatest 
moral enterprise of the Christian era. 

For the same reason there may be warmly recommended 
the habit of church attendance independent of church member- 
ship or of doctrinal assent, if on no other basis than that of in- 
tellectual and moral progress. More exalted issues may follow. 
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One of the highest privileges of metropolitan life is that of 
seeing the best the dramatic stage affords, and of hearing the 
finest music. 

Though the variety stage is always to be avoided, high 
comedy is one of the most refreshing, innocent, and commend- 
able forms of the drama. It relaxes the tension of the mind 
keyed too high by unremitted attention to business and helps 
to keep it in normal and wholesome condition. 

The best tragedians only should be seen, and those plays 
only which are free from objectionable features, aid which have 
exalted and unimpeachable motives. 

More potent and subtle than the influence of the drama is 
that exerted by music. It elevates the sentiments, enriching 
and refining one’s nature to a degree little understood. This 
is particularly true of classical and church music of the highest 
order. But in this, as in every other expenditure, let the rule 
be inflexible, never to go beyond one’s means, or even so near 
to the limit as to incur danger of embarrassment, or the use of 
a farthing not one’s own. 


How TO Invest SAVINGS 


Where to place the savings is an important consideration 
not easily covered by general advice. The savings bank is the 
suggestion which generally comes first to mind, and for very 
small sums, a few dollars at a time, this may be well. But even 
here it is most desirable to exercise the greatest caution and to 
profit by the counsel of elderly and experienced business men 
in the selection of the bank. It is to be hoped that the gov- 
ernment will establish postal savings banks to insure absolute 
safety of deposits. 

As soon as the savings amount toa sufficient sum to war- 
rant it, more profitable investment may be had—with like re- 
liable counsel—in well-secured bonds, or, better still, in the 
purchase of real estate in a growing city. It is not more diffi- 
cult to select bonds which afford the maximum of safety than 
to choose a bank which is proof against dishonest management, 
or the disastrous runs in time of panic; and the bonds have the 
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advantage, generally speaking, of bringing a higher percentage 
of interest than the large bank pays the small depositor. But 
well-chosen realty in a city of actual and inevitable growth, pre- 
sents, perhaps, the most solid and remunerative form of invest- 
ment. 

To close this treatment of young men’s savings, the writer 
ventures to versify a proverb worthy of constant remembrance: 

“ Despise not the penny, though petty it sounds, 

For pennies breed pennies, and soon become pounds,” 
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The Talent for Work 


By WILLIAM MATHEWS 


[William Mathews, author, was born at Waterville, Me., July 28, 
1818. He graduated from Waterville College (now Colby University) 
and finished his law course at Harvard in 1839. He began the practice 
of Jaw in his native place, but soon changed his occupation to journal- 
ism. In 1856 he removed to Chicago and became librarian of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association there, and in 1862 was elected pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and English in the University of Chicago. Since 
1875 he has resided in Boston and devoted his time to literature. He 
is the author of “Getting on in the World,” “The Great Conversers 
and other Essays,” ‘‘Words—Their Use and Abuse,” “Hours with 
Men and Books,” “Oratory and Orators,” “Literary Style and Other 
Essays,” “Men, Places, and Things,” “Wit and Humor—Their Use 
and Abuse,” “Nugæ Literariæ, or, Brief Essays on Literary, Social, 
and Other Themes.” | 


T is a common mistake to suppose that intellectual cleverness 
or mental power is the main qualification for success in any 
career. Far more important than brilliant abilities is a talent 
for work—for hard, persistent, unremitting toil. Mental clever- 
ness is the edge of the knife which makes it penetrate; but 
whether it penetrate deeply or not depends more on the force 
applied to it and the persistence with which it is applied than 
upon the sharpness of the blade. 

The willis the driving wheel which sets all the mental ma- 
chinery in motion. It is the man who not only resolves to suc- 
ceed, but who begins and rebegins resolutely again and again 
after every rebuff, that reaches the goal. Take any calling or 
sphere of achievement—as literature, for example, a calling in 
which success would seem to depend chiefly upon intuition or 
inspiration—what men call “ genius ”—and what an amount of 
toil—of hard, unremitting, exhausting work—nay, even of 


drudgery, success in it exacts! 
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A poem like Gray’s “ Elegy,” or Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mar- 
iner,” or Pope’s “ Epistle to Doctor Arbuthnot” is not struck 
off at a flash. The most fastidious and exacting taste has been 
at work upon it for weeks and months, and perhaps for years— 
blotting, expanding, condensing, and polishing with ceaseless 
care, and it is not till after innumerable changes, blots and 
erasures that this quintessence of thoughts which have been 
refined in the crucible is at last given to the world, its different 
parts fused together and finished with all the care of a skilled 
jeweler setting his most precious gems. 

The same thing is true of a great historical work like Gib- 
bon’s or Macaulay’s. It involves an amount of labor and posi- 
tive drudgery of which the reader who glides so easily over its 
pages has no conception. To produee‘a sterling history which 
shall abide the closest critical scrutiny the writer must go back 
to the original sources of information, to the statutes of the 
period he is portraying, the diplomatic correspondence, the 
orders and reports of military leaders, the records of debates in 
councils and parliaments, political pamphlets, street ballads and 
“broadsides,” ships’ log books, contemporary memoirs, private 
diaries and letters, newspapers—even, in some cases, to old 
wormeaten account books and musty files of receipts. He 
must scrutinize piles of papers in foreign languages, or in the 
strange spelling and handwriting of centuries long past—in 
faded ink, too, and on browned parchments; and days and even 
weeks of toil must sometimes be undergone in preparing to 
write a single page. 


GENIUS HAS TO WORK 


It is customary to explain the highest results of human 
effort—the achievements that immortalize men—by attributing 
them toa subtle, mysterious power which no one has been able 
to define, yclept “genius.” It is thought to vulgarize a great 
work to ascribe it to anything but direct inspiration from 
Heaven. Men are led into this error by contemplating the 
magnitude of a work—as, for example, Newton’s “ Principia,” 
or Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” or a great invention—in its 
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finished state, without considering the slow, gradual, creeping 
progress by which these things have been brought to their per- 
fection. Unable to trace the weary steps by which the philoso- 
pher, poet or inventor has passed, in spite of many defeats and 
discouragements, from one mountain peak of thought to an- 
other, “thinking while others slept, reading while others 
rioted,” till he has attained to his present lofty elevation, they 
cry out that he is “a miracle of genius!” “Yes,” says Sydney 
Smith, “he zs a miracle of genius, because he is a miracle of 
labor; because, instead of trusting to the resources of his own 
single mind, he has ransacked a thousand minds; because he 
makes use of the accumulated wisdom of ages, and takes as his 
point of departure the very last line and boundary to which 
science has advanced; because it has ever been the object of 
his life to assist every intellectual gift of Nature, however 
munificent and however splendid, with every resource that art 
could suggest and every attention that diligence could bestow.” 

It is true that men have different degrees of aptitude for a 
particular pursuit; but it is equally true that all truly great 
men have become such by intense and persistent toil. Their 
superiority is not so much a superiority of natural endowment 
as a force of will and a faculty of toil which urge all their nat- 
ural endowments into the very highest and most efficient activ- 
ity. Slowly and painfully did Milton elaborate verse after verse 
of his sublime epic; and Newton left on record the assurance 
that he did not discover the law of gravitation by the aid of 
Heaven-born inspiration, but by dint of a homely virtue within 
the reach of all men—the habit of patient thought. 

Nine-tenths of the most useful labor in any calling is 
drudgery—work which kindles no enthusiasm and elicits no 
praise—but without which signal success is impossible. “No 
man,” says the painter Innes, “can do anything in art unless 
he has intuitions; but between whiles he must work hard in 
collecting the materials out of which intuitions are made.” All 
great artists understand this, and act upon it accordingly. 
What rare endowments of eye and hand had Michael Angelo! 
Yet neither he nor the many-sided Leonardo da Vinci thought 
any detail of anatomy or physics beneath his notice. They 
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studied the human frame as if they expected to be doctors; the 
laws of matter as if they meant to be engineers; the nature of 
light as if they meant to be physicists; and the principles of 
optics as if they had resolved to be astronomers. 


THe DIGNITY oF DRUDGERY 


All the great statesmen, scholars, orators and writers of an- 
cient and modern times have had a marvelous talent for work. 
“I know that he can toil terribly,” said Queen Elizabeth ot 
Raleigh. Look at Palmerston! “I have seen him,” says his 
physician, Sir Henry Holland, “under a fit of gout which would 
have sent other men groaning to their couches, continue his 
work of reading or writing on publies business almost without 
abatement, amid the chaos of papers that covered the floor as 
well as the tables of his room.” What a Titanic and tireless 
worker was Gladstone, alike in boyhood, middle life, and old 
age, when at eighty-four he sometimes read and studied ten 
hours a day! It was this talent and love for work which made 
his fellow-student at Oxford, the brilliant Arthur Hallam, the 
subject of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” predict: “ Whatever 
may be our lot, I am confident that Gladstone is a bud that will 
bloom with a richer fragrance than almost any whose youthful 
promise I have witnessed.” 

Macaulay was an extraordinary worker, and when toiling at 
his history in 1848 rose at daybreak and wrought intensely— 
sometimes sitting at his desk twelve hours on a stretch. “I 
have made myself what I am,” said that giant of classical eru- 
dition, Porson, “ by intense labor.” 

What made Bulwer, who composed at first with great diffi- 
culty, so successful at last, not only as a novelist, but as an es- 
sayist, dramatist, historian, poet, orator, and political pamphlet- 
eer? It was a Herculean faculty of work, which manifested 
itself in spite of his lifelong invalidism, in not less than a hun- 
dred volumes, though he lived but sixty-eight years. Who 
needs to be told of Pascal, who killed himself by hard study; of 
Cicero, who narrowly escaped death by the same cause; of 
Walter Scott, rising to work daily at five o’clock in the morn- 
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ing, and “ breaking the backbone of the day,” as he used to say, 
before his family had assembled for breakfast; or of Arnold of 
Rugby, always up to his ears in work, learning some new lan- 
guage, studying some fresh historical subject, or cheering on 
by his pen some progressive movement of theage? Even Kean, 
the tragedian, whose impersonations were deemed so spontane- 
ous and unstudied, “studied and slaved,” says one who knew 
him, “beyond any other actor I ever knew.” All these men 
were superior to other men because they took more pains than 
other men—because, as Turner said to the lady who asked the 
secret of his success as a painter, they “had no secret but hard 
work.” 

Let us be thankful, then, if we have a talent for work. 
Whatever our allotted task, let us buckle to it with energy and 
content. 
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Industry and Idleness 
By HENRY HARDWICKE 


AYS Mr. Gladstone on the useful employment of time: 

“ Believe me when I tell you that thrift of time will repay 

you in after life with a usury of profit beyond your most san- 

guine dreams, and that the waste of it will make you dwindle, 

alike in intellectual and moral stature, beyond your darkest 
reckonings.” 

Many clever men have been indolent, but no one ever knew 
a great man who was so. It makes no difference how much 
genius a young man may have, if he does not work he will not 
become great, in the true sense of the term. But the Bible, 
which never makes false promises, solemnly avers that the in- 
dustrious man shall be successful: “ Seest thou a man diligent 
in his business, he shall stand before kings, he shall not stand 
before mean men.” 

The pedigree of the lazy man, however, is very ancient. 
He is minutely described by Solomon: “How long wilt thou 
sleep, O sluggard! When wilt thou awake out of sleep?” Says 
Henry Ward Beecher, in commenting upon this passage, and 
others in this connection: “ This is the language of impatience; 
the speaker has been trying to awaken him—pulling, pushing, 
rolling him over, and shouting in his ear; but all to no purpose. 
He soliloquizes, whether it is possible for the man ever to wake 
up. At length, the sleeper drawls out a dozing petition to be 
let alone; ‘Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sleep’; and the last words confusedly break into 


a snore—that somnolent lullaby of repose. Long ago the birds 
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have finished their matins, the sun has advanced full high, the 
dew has gone from the grass, and the labors of industry are far 
in progress, when our sluggard, awakened by his very efforts to 
maintain sleep, slowly emerges to perform life’s great duty of 
feeding, with him second only; in importance to sleep. And 
now, well rested, and suitably nourished, surely he will abound 
in labor.” 

Nay, the sluggard will not plow by reason of the cold. It 
is yet early spring; there is ice in the North; and the winds 
are hearty; his tender skin shrinks from exposure, and he 
waits for milder days—envying the residents of tropical cli- 
mates, where cold never comes, and harvests wave spontane- 
ously. He is valiant at sleeping and at the trencher; but for 
other courage the slothful man saith, there is a lion without, I 
shall be slain in the street. He nas not been out to see, but he 
heard a noise, and resolutely he takes himself to prudence. 
Under so thriving a manager, so alert in the morning, so busy 
through the day, and so enterprising, we might anticipate the 
thrift of his husbandry. “I went by the field of the slothful, 
and by the vineyard of the man void of understanding; and 
lo, it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles had covered 
the face of it, and its stone wall was broken down.” To com- 
plete the picture, only one thing more is wanted, a description 
of his house—and then one should have, at one view, the lazy 
man, his farm, and house. Solomon has given us that also: 
“By much slothfulness the building decayeth, and all through 
idleness of the hands, the house droppeth through.” Let all 
this be put together, and possibly some reader may find an un- 
pleasant resemblance to his own affairs. He sleeps long and 
late, he wakes to stupidity, with indolent eyes sleepily rolling 
over neglected work; neglected because it is too cold in spring, 
and too hot in summer, and too laborious at all times—a great 
coward in danger, and therefore very blustering in safety. His 
lands run to waste, his fences are dilapidated, his crops chiefly 
of weeds and brambles; a shattered house, the sides leaning 
over as if wishing, like its owner, to lie down to sleep; the 
chimney tumbling down, the roof breaking in, with moss and 
grass sprouting in its crevices; the wells without pumps or 
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windlass, a trap for his children. This is the very castle of 
indolence. 

There are various other types of idlers besides the one 
given. One idler will attend to everybody’s business but his 
own, another follows no occupation but only follows those who 
do, giving unasked advice with the most reckless generosity 
upon every occasion. Still another spends his time altogether 
at theaters and other places of amusement. He thinks only of 
himself and of the gratification of his desires. 

Happiness is greatly promoted by industry. Those who eat 
the bread of idleness never enjoy life. Some men of the great- 
est genius and industry, however, are never happy because they 
are so envious and malicious by disposition. They never can 
bear to hear of the success of any one. Until they pluck envy 
and malice out of their bosoms, they deserve to be, and will be, 
miserable and unhappy. 

There can be no happiness without good health. It is the 
platform on which all happiness must be built. The power to 
sleep at night, a good appetite and a good digestion are essential 
to health, and these are given by industry. 

Industry produces, also, buoyancy of spirits which is an ele- 
ment of happiness, but the sluggish or lazy are never buoyant. 

The man who is not industrious can rarely succeed in any 
occupation or profession, even in America, where so many op- 
portunities are offered to those who have the energy and self- 
reliance necessary to enable them to take advantage of the 
golden opportunities which surround them on every hand. 

In the overcrowded states of Europe, where the working- 
men have received such low wages, for centuries, the severest 
toil is not always remunerated as it should be. But in America 
every man can earn a living as a rule. 

But, as has been said, increasing diligence is indispensable 
to success. “Although God has stored the world with an end- 
less variety of riches for man’s wants, he has made them all 
accessible only to industry. The food we eat, the raiment 
which covers us, the house which protects, must be secured by 
diligence. To tempt man yet more to industry, every product 
of the earth has a susceptibility of improvement; so that a 
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man not only obtains the gifts of nature at the price of labor, 
but these gifts become more precious as we bestow upon them 
greater skill and cultivation. The wheat and maize which 
crown our ample fields, were food fit but for birds, before men 
perfected them by labor. The fruits of the forest and the 
hedge, scarcely tempting to the extremest hunger, after skill 
has dealt with them and transplanted them to the orchard and 
the garden, allure every sense with the richest colors, odors 
and flavors. The world is full of germs which man is set to 
develop; and there is scarcely an assignable limit to which the 
hand of skill and labor may not bear the powers of nature.” 

Character and credit in the community can only be gained 
by industry. The prudent members of society have maxims 
by which they judge the young, and their tests are well-nigh 
infallible. 

If the young man’s conduct gives to these questions an affirm- 
ative answer, he is sure to be well received by good men. If 
the tongue of slander fills the empty heads of certain portions 
of the community with false reports of him, he must have the 
patience to live them down. The discerning few, sooner or 
later, will discover his real character, whatever it may be. 

The sooner a young man learns that there is no substitute 
for hard work, the better it will be for him. Even men of 
genius are unable to succeed without the aid of industry. 

Another mistake of young men is that they depend upon 
luck for success. 

Shakespeare tells us that, “’Tis not in our stars, but in our- 
selves that we are underlings,” and an excellent judge of human 
nature says upon the subject of good luck: “I may here as well 
as anywhere, impart the secret of what is called good and bad 
luck. There are men, who, supposing Providence to have an 
implacable spite against them, bemoan in the poverty of a 
wretched old age the misfortunes of their lives. Luck forever 
ran against them, and for others. One with a good profession, 
lost his luck in the river, where he idled away his time fishing, 
when he should have been in the office. Another, with a good 
trade, perpetually burnt up his luck by his hot temper, which 
provoked all his employees to leave him. Another, with a 
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lucrative business, lost his luck by amazing diligence at every- 
thing but his business. Another who steadily followed his 
trade, as steadily followed the bottle. Another, honest and 
constant to his work, erred by perpetual misjudgment; he 
lacked discretion. Hundreds lose their luck by indorsing; by 
sanguine speculations; by trusting fraudulent men; and by 
dishonest gains. I never knew an early-rising, hard-working, 
prudent man, careful of his earnings and strictly honest, who 
complained of bad luck. A good character, good habits, and 
industry, are impregnable to the assaults of all the ill luck that 
fools ever dreamed of.” 

An idle man passes through life leaving as little trace of his 
existence as foam upon the sea or smoke upon the air. The 
industrious man, upon the contrary, stamps his character upon 
the age in which he lives, and influences not only his own, but 
all succeeding generations. 

When the Roman historians describe an extraordinary man, 
it always enters into his character as an essential, that he was 
of incredible industry, of singular diligence, and Cato, in Sal- 
lust tells the Senate that it was not the arms, so much as the 
industry of their ancestors, which advanced the grandeur of 
Rome. 

The origin of arts is want. The cause and cement of hu- 
man society are the infirmities and weaknesses of mankind. 

The efforts of industry would be useless, if man were perfect 
and self-sufficient. Perfect stagnation would exist. On mu- 
tual wants we must build mutual happiness. 

Young men are sometimes told that labor conquers all 
things. Like all general truths this axiom has its limitations. 
While it is true that the achievements of labor are wonder- 
ful, and that men of the greatest genius have been exceedingly 
industrious, it is also true that without the endowment of 
heart and brain, and other natural, inherited, intellectual, moral 
_and physical powers and qualities, no amount of labor however 
well applied, would make a Longfellow, a Holmes, a Lincoln, 
or a Grant. 

It is true that a different opinion has been entertained by 
many men of ability. Voltaire believed that it is only a very 
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slight line that divides the man of genius from the man of or- 
dinary talent. Beccaria thought that all men might be poets 
and orators, and Reynolds believed that they might all become 
painters. 

Diderot, Helvetius, and Locke, thought that men were all 
endowed with about the same amount of intellect, and that 
what some are able to effect under the influence of the funda- 
mental laws which regulate the march of intellect, must also be 
within the reach of others who, in the same circumstances, 
apply themselves to like pursuits. But in order to test the 
theory, let some of our fourteenth-rate poets endeavor, by mere 
force of labor to write poems which will compare favorably with 
those of Shakespeare. 

An erroneous opinion has gotten abroad that men of genius 
are not good men of business, and it is said that poets espe- 
cially, are proverbially impractical. But even in the case of 
poets, many of them have been first-rate men of business. 

Shakespeare was the successful manager of a theater, and 
it is said that he prided himself more upon his practical quali- 
ties in that capacity than on his writing of plays and poetry. 

Chaucer was a soldier in early life and afterward an effective 
commissioner of customs, and inspector of woods and crown 
lands. Spenser was secretary tothe lord deputy of Ireland, and 
is said to have been very shrewd and attentive in matters.of 
business. Milton taught school when he was a young man, but 
was afterward made secretary to the Council of State during 
the Commonwealth, and the order book of the council, which is 
still extant, as well as many of Milton’s letters and other writ- 
ings, give indisputable evidence of the ability with which he 
discharged the duties of that office. 

Although Cowper prided himself upon his punctuality in 
business, he confessed that he “never knew a poet except him- 
self who was punctual in anything.” But against this may be 
set the lives of Wordsworth and Scott—the former a distributer 
of stamps, the latter a clerk to the Court of Sessions—both of 
whom were not only great poets but eminently practical and 
punctual men of business. 

Many other instances could be cited of the aptitude of men 
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of genius for business. Sir Isaac Newton proved himself a 
most efficient master of the mint, and the coinage of 1694 was 
carried on under his personal superintendence. 

David Ricardo, the great political economist, amid the dis- 
tractions of his daily business as a banker, in conducting which 
he acquired an ample fortune, was enabled by economizing his 
time to give considerable attention to his favorite subject, upon 
the principles of which he threw great light—thus uniting in 
himself the sagacious commercial man and the profound phi- 
losopher. Grote, the historian of Greece, was also a banker, 
and John Stuart Mill, when he retired from the examiner’s de- 
partment of the East India Company, carried with him the ad- 
miration and esteem of his fellow officers, not on account of his 
high views of philosophy, but becatse of the high standard of 
efficiency which he had established in his office, and the thor- 
oughly satisfactory manner in which he had conducted the busi- 
ness of his department. The history of great men in all ages 
and countries, proves beyond the shadow of a doubt, that there 
is no substitute for hard work, and that no man has ever attained 
eminence in his vocation or profession, without great labor. It 
is true, as Shakespeare says, that “Some men are born great, 
some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon 
them.” But the man who has greatness thrust upon him, must 
maintain the position which fortune has given him, and this he 
can only do by unceasing labor. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton says: “There lives not a man 
on earth out of a lunatic asylum, who has not in him the power 
to do good. What can writers, haranguers, or speculators do 
more than that? Have you ever entered a cottage, ever trav- 
eled in a coach, ever talked with a peasant in the field, or loi- 
tered with a mechanic at the loom, and not found that each of 
those men had a talent you had not, knew something you knew 
not? The most useless creature that ever yawned at a club, 
or counted the vermin on his rags under the suns of Calabria, 
has no excuse for want of intellect.” 

What men want is, not talent, it is purpose; in other words, 
not the power to achieve but the will to labor. 

Sir Walter Scott made the following sound suggestions to 
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a youth who had written to him for advice. “ Beware of stum- 
bling over a propensity which easily besets you from not hav- 
ing your time fully employed—I mean what the women call 
dawdling. Your motto must be Hoc age. Do instantly what- 
ever is to be done, and take the hours of recreation after busi- 
ness, never before it. When a regiment is under march, the 
rear is often thrown into confusion because the front does not 
move steadily and without interruption. It is the same with 
business. If that which is first in hand is not instantly, stead- 
ily, and regularly dispatched, other things accumulate behind, 
till affairs begin to press all at once, and no human brain can 
stand the confusion.” Scott himself was one of the most in- 
dustrious of men. He frequently rose at five o’clock in the 
morning, and worked hard all day. 

The rewards of industry are many and great. That prime 
blessing of human life, health, is not to be possessed, or if pos- 
sessed will soon be forfeited without exercise and industry. 
They improve the constitution, stir the nerves, prevent dis- 
eases, give strength and vigor; they create an appetite for en- 
joyment, as well as enjoyment for the appetite, and qualify for 
much higher states of pleasure than the slothful indulgence of 
the epicure and sensualist can ever attain. And what has been 
said with regard to the refreshment, of that rest which is earned 
by toil and business, is true of every bodily enjoyment. 
“The sleep of a laboring man is sweet whether he eat little 
or much.” 

“ Seest thou a man diligent in his business. He shall stand 
before kings, he shall not stand before mean men,” is as true 
now, in spirit, as when first written. 

Another natural consequence of industry then, according to 
the proverb quoted, is Honor. Diligence creates esteem and 
confidence; it soon attracts the observation and the regard of 
the influential and the discerning among mankind. Every 
one, for their own sake, will chose to be concerned with a per- 
son of that character in every office of life. And as this incli- 
nation depends not on generosity, but the interest of mankind, 
it will certainly and invariably prove beneficial to the indus- 
trious man. The king of Israel’s motive for the advancement 
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of Jeroboam is founded in common sense and nature; and 
therefore will ever more or less influence the conduct of men. 
Solomon seeing the young man, that he was industrious he 
made him ruler over all the charge of the house of Joseph. 

Riches also come to the diligent with health and honor. 
“The hand of the diligent maketh rich; but the soul of the 
sluggard desireth and hath nothing.” 

Industry not only enables a man to be useful to himself but 
often to be serviceable to others in need of assistance. He is 
placed, by it, above all reasonable apprehensions of want. 

Even in these days of competition, it frequently raises a for- 
tune, and nearly always a maintenance. The delight of enjoy- 
ing the fruit of one’s own industry, is often spoken of in the 
Old Testament; for instance we read: “Thou shalt eat the 
labor of thine hands: oh well art thou, and happy shalt thou 
be!” There is always a feeling of self-satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness of owing to our own industry, under Providence, the 
blessings we enjoy, especially in having some business of public 
service, as well as of private advantage. The glory is natural 
and commendable, and gives a relish to the plainest as well as 
the richest fare. 

Wisdom, also, which is more invaluable than rubies, with 
whom are riches and honor, and whose fruit is better than 
gold, this excellent wisdom, too, is unattainable without industry, 
for the mind, like the body, requires exercise for its growth and 
health; and if deprived of that exercise, will stagnate in igno- 
rance, or grow foul with the poisonous productions of vice. 

Let every young man, then, realize the absolute necessity 
of hard labor. Let him live each day as if his life had just be- 
gun. It should make no difference how often his plans have 
miscarried before. He should make his failures and the 
stumbling-blocks put in his way the stepping-stones to his 
SUCCESS. 

The habit of waiting till a more convenient season for the 
performance of work that should be done quickly is a most 
pernicious one. 

The young man, ambitious of achieving distinction, and of 
winning fame and fortune, should remember that since the days 
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that are past and gone forever, and those that are to come, may 
not come to him, it behooves him to employ the present time, 
without regretting the loss of that which is past, or too much 
depending on that which is to come; that the present moment 
is his, the next in the womb of futurity, and no one knows what 
it may bring forth. : 

He should adopt the motto which Ruskin always had before 
him, inscribed on a massive piece of chalcedony: To-day. 

He must shun idleness as he would the plague. It is the 
parent of want and pain, while prosperity and success are the 
industrious man’s attendants. Diligence defeats want. In the 
words of a quaint old writer: “Who is he that hath acquired 
wealth, that hath risen to power, that hath clothed himself with 
honor, that is spoken of in the city with praise, and that stand- 
eth before the king in his council? Even he that hath shut 
out Idleness from his house; and hath said unto Sloth, thou 
art mine enemy. He riseth up early and lieth down late; he 
exerciseth his mind with contemplation, and his body with 
action; and preserveth the health of both. 

“The slothful man is a burden to himself; his hours hang 
heavy on his head; he loitereth about, and knoweth not what 
he would do. His days pass away like the shadow of a cloud, 
and he leaveth behind him no mark for remembrance. 

“His body is diseased for want of exercise; he wishes for 
action, but hath not power to move; his mind is in darkness; 
his thoughts are confused; he longeth for knowledge, but hath 
no application. 

“ He would eat of the almond, but hateth the trouble of break- 
ing its shell. 

“ His house is in disorder, his servants are wasteful and riot- 
ous, and he runneth on toward ruin; he seeth it with his eyes, 
he heareth it with his ears, he shaketh his head, and wisheth, 
but hath no resolution; till ruin come upon him like a whirl- 
wind, and shame and repentance descend with him to the 
grave.” 

Much time is wasted by young men, who labor with their 
hands, on the discussion of the relations between capital and 
labor. 
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The capitalist and the laborer must be friends. If capital 
is divorced from labor, capital is hoarded and labor starves. 

In individual instances injustice may be done, but generally 
speaking the condition of the laborer is better in this country 
than it ever has been in any country. 

No man can expect to escape labor and live happily. The 
law of nature is that a certain quantity of work is necessary to 
procure a certain amount of good of any kind. If a man wants 
knowledge, he must toil for it; if food, he must toil for it; and 
if pleasure, he must toil for it. 

Many persons will not only not work themselves, but they 
waste the time of others in frivolous conversation during busi- 
ness hours. It is well to know that one man of this kind met 
the treatment he deserved, as the following anecdote will show: 
Douglas Jerrold, the famous writer, was one day hurrying 
through a leading street in London, evidently immersed in 
thought, when he was interrupted by a guzdnunc, who ex- 
claimed: “Well, Jerrold, what is going on to-day?” “I don’t 
know,” said Jerrold, “but Z am,” was the petulant but pithy 


reply. 
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Decision of Character 
By HENRY HARDWICKE 


HERE is a difference of opinion as to whether decision 
of mind is an inborn or acquired quality. The better 
opinion seems to be that it is a gift of God. Every man, 
however, has the germ of this quality which may be cultivated 
under favorable circumstances. The best way to cultivate and 
bring it to perfection is for him to observe the greatest method 
and order in the prosecution of his duties. He should not de- 
spair because he has often broken his resolutions. Nothing 
is more destructive of character than for a man to lose faith in 
his own resolutions, because he has often failed to do what he 
has resolved. 

Definiteness of aim is indispensable to success. Every 
young man should decide, early, what he wishes and for what 
his talents fit him, and then he should bend every energy to 
the accomplishment of his purpose. But what Carlyle says is 
true of many men: “ We long for the merchandise, yet would 
fain keep the price, and so stand chaffering with fate in vexa- 
tious altercation till the night comes and our fair is over.” 
Lack of decision, of concentration, of power to choose some one 
object to be accomplished, and to sacrifice to its attainment all 
interfering inclinations, is the fatal defect in the character of 
the large majority of unsuccessful men. 

Goethe well says: “I respect the man who distinctly knows 
what he wishes. The greater part of all the mischief in the 
world arises from the fact that men do not sufficiently under- 
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and spend no more labor on the foundation than would be nec- 
essary to erect a hut.” 

Promptness, also, as well as decision is necessary. When 
Ledyard was asked by the African Association when he would 
be ready to start for Africa, he replied: “To-morrow morning.” 
Sir Colin Campbell returned a similar answer when asked 
when he would set out to lead the British army to India. Blu- 
cher won for himself, by his promptness, the cognomen of 
“ Marshal Forward.” 

One of the golden rules for the man of business is the old 
and well-tried one, “ Never put off till to-morrow what can be 
done to-day.” Whatever present difficulties urge to procras- 
tination, delay will increase them. The man of decision does 
the present work at the present time, and consequently is as 
ready for the next call of duty as is the day laborer for his ap- 
pointed task after the midday meal or the night’s repose. He 
should not, however, hurry through his work. He should 
adopt the famous German motto, which is the subject of one 
of Goethe’s poems, “ Haste not, rest not.” 

The man of decision carefully plans before he executes. 
He decides in fact on what he is to do, and having done so he 
proceeds with deliberation, unless the circumstances demand 
prompt action. Instead of following the safe and practicable 
rule of doing one thing at a time, the procrastinator is always 
in a hurry, with a dozen things in hand at once—to finish to- 
day what should have been done yesterday, and to gather up 
the residue of many delays—that he never has time to do any- 
thing well. The first cure for this is to learn to be self-depend- 
ent. While we will be necessarily controlled by circumstances 
to some extent, we must also learn to make them subservient 
to our plans, and to do what should be done in spite of obsta- 
cles. Foster says: “You will often see a person anxiously 
hesitating a long time between different or opposite determina- 
tions, though impatient at the pain of such a state and ashamed 
of its debility. A faint impulse of preference alternates toward 
the one, and toward the other; and the mind, while thus held 
in a trembling balance, is vexed that it cannot get some new 
thought, or feeling, or motive, that it has not more sense, more 
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resolution, more of anything that would save it from envying 
even the decisive instinct of brutes. It wishes that any cir- 
cumstance might happen, or any person might appear, that 
could deliver it from the miserable suspense. 

“In many instances, when a determination is adopted it is 
frustrated by this indecision. A man, for example, resolves to 
make a journey to-morrow, which he is not under an absolute 
necessity to make, but the inducements appear this evening so 
strong that he does not think it possible he can hesitate in the 
morning. In the morning, however, these inducements have 
unaccountably lost much of their force. Like the sun that is 
rising at the same time, they appear dim through a mist; and 
the sky lowers, or he fancies that it lowers; the fatigue appears 
formidable; and he lingers, uncertain, till an advanced hour 
determines the question for him by the certainty that it is now 
too late to go.” 

When acquired, unfortunately, such a condition of mind is 
not easily overcome. The elements which make it so suscep- 
tible of training make it as easily molded by evil as by good 
influences. 

While it is true that in the present state of society life is 
chiefly made up of small daily duties and drudgeries, each 
within his sphere is able to distinguish himself in some way or 
other—if only for being courteous, honest, temperate, and 
trustworthy.. The want of earnestness of purpose is not the 
least conspicuous deficiency in the age in which we live. Men 
are apt to look on their own abilities and possible efforts with 
too much indifference, and so lapping themselves in self-indul- 
gent complacency, and trusting to fortune dream away exist- 
ence. On being installed lord rector of the University of Glas- 
gow, in 1857, Sir E. B. Lytton took occasion to notice this want 
of earnestness and its consequences. 

“And first,” said he in addressing the students, “let me 
impress upon you the value of definite purpose. Having once 
chosen that calling which then becomes your main object in 
life, cling to it firmly—bring to bear on it all your energies, all 
the information you are elsewhere variously collecting. All 
men are not born with genius, but every man can acquire pur- 
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pose, and purpose is the backbone and marrow of genius—nay, 
I can scarcely distinguish one from the other. For what is 
genius? Is it not an impassioned predilection for some defi- 
nite art or study, to which the mind converges all its energies, 
each thought or image that is suggested by nature or learning, 
solitude or converse, being habitually and involuntarily added 
to those ideas which are ever returning to the same central 
point, so that the mind is not less busily applying when it seems 
to be the most released from application? That is genius and 
that is purpose—the one makes the great artist or poet, the 
other the great man of action. And with purpose comes the 
grand secret of all worldly success, which some men call will, 
but which I would rather call earnestness. If I were asked, 
from my experience of life, to say-what attribute most im- 
pressed the minds of others or most commanded fortune, I 
should say earnestness, in which the great secret of success is. 
The earnest man wins way for himself, and earnestness and 
truth go together. Never affect to be other than you are— 
either richer or wiser. Never be ashamed to say, ‘I do not 
know.’ Men will then believe you when you say, ‘I do know.’ 
Never be ashamed to say, whether as applied to time or money, 
‘I cannot afford it’—‘*I cannnot afford to waste an hour in the 
idleness to which you invite me—I cannot afford the guinea 
you ask me to throw away.’ Once establish yourself and your 
mode of life as what they really are, and your foot is on solid 
ground, whether for the gradual step onward, or for the sudden 
spring over a precipice. From these maxims let me deduce 
another—learn to say ‘No,’ with decision; ‘Yes,’ with caution 
— No’ with decision whenever it resists a temptation; ‘Yes’ 
with caution whenever it implies a promise. A promise once 
given is a bond inviolable. A man is already of consequence 
in the world when it is known we can implicitly rely upon him. 
‘I have frequently seen in life a person preferred to a long list 
of applicants for some important charge which lifts him at 
once into station and fortune, merely because he has this repu- 
tation, that when he says he knows a thing he knows it, and 
when he says he will do a thing he will do it.” 

That a person of inferior character and purpose may by a 
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resolution of circumstance be so roused as to display extraordi- 
nary energy, and in a certain sense become a new man, is exem- 
plified by Foster in his famous essay on “Decision of Charac- 
ter.” He says: 

“T have repeatedly, in conversation, remarked to you the 
effect of what has been called a ruling passion. When its ob- 
ject is noble, and an enlightened understanding regulates its 
movements, it appears to me a great felicity; but whether its 
object be noble or not, it infallibly creates, where it exists in 
great force, that active, ardent constancy which I describe as a 
capital feature of the decisive character. The subject of such 
a commanding passion wonders, if indeed he were at leisure 
to wonder, at the persons who pretend to attach importance to 
an object which they make none but the most languid efforts 
to secure. The utmost powers of the man are constrained 
into the service of the favorite cause by this passion, which 
sweeps away, as it advances, all the trivial objections and little 
opposing motives, and seems almost to open a way through im- 
possibilities. This spirit comes on him in the morning as soon 
as he recovers his consciousness, and commands and impels 
him through the day, with a power from which he could not 
emancipate himself if he would. When the force of habit is 
added, the determination becomes invincible, and seems to as- 
sume rank with the great laws of nature, making it nearly as 
certain that such a man will persist in his course as that in the 
morning the sun will rise. 

“ You may recollect the mention in one of our conversations 
of a young man who wasted in two or three years a large patri- 
mony, in profligate revels with a number of worthless associates 
calling themselves his friends, till his last means were exhausted, 
when they of course treated him with neglect or contempt. 
Reduced to absolute want, he one day went out of the house 
with an intention to put an end to his life; but wandering a 
while almost unconsciously, he came to the brow of an emi- 
nence which overlooked what were lately his estates. Here 
he sat down, and remained fixed in thought a number of hours, 
at the end of which he sprang from the ground with a vehe- 
ment exulting emotion. He had formed his resolution, which 
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was that all these estates should be his again; he had formed 
his plan too, which he instantly began to execute. He walked 
hastily forward, determined to seize the very first opportunity, 
of however humble a kind, to gain any money, though it were 
ever so despicable a trifle, and resolved absolutely not to spend, 
if he could help it, a farthing of whatever he might obtain. 
The first thing that drew his attention was a heap of coals shot 
out of carts on the pavement before a house. He offered him- 
self to shovel or wheel them into the place where they were to 
be laid, and was employed. He received a few pence for the 
labor; and then, in pursuance of the saving part of his plan, 
requested some small gratuity of meat and drink, which was 
given him. He then looked out for the next thing that might 
chance to offer; and went with indefatigable industry through 
a succession of servile employments, in different places, of longer 
and shorter duration, still scrupulously avoiding, as far as pos- 
sible, the expense of a penny. He promptly seized every 
opportunity which could advance his design, without regarding 
the meanness of occupation or appearance. By this method he 
had gained, after considerable time, money enough to purchase, 
in order to sell again, a few cattle, of which he had taken pains 
to understand the value. He speedily but cautiously turned his 
first gains into second advantages; retained without a single 
deviation his extreme parsimony; and thus advanced by degrees 
into larger transactions and incipient wealth. I did not hear or 
have forgotten the continued course of his life; but the final 
result was that he more than recovered his lost possessions, and 
died an inveterate miser, worth £60,000. I have aiways recol- 
lected this as a single instance, though in an unfortunate and 
ignoble direction, of decisive character, and of the extraordi- 
nary effect which, according to general laws, belongs to the 
strongest form of such a character.” 

The man who is without decision of character, and who does 
very little harm and never any good, usually passes among his 
neighbors as “a mighty good sort of a man.” He is usually 
very regardful of forms and ceremonies, and if he writes to you, 
though you have but the slightest acquaintance with him, he 
begins with “Dear Smith” or “Dear Jones,” as the case may 
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be, and ends with, “I am, dear sir, your ever sincere and affec- 
tionate friend, and most obedient humble servant.” He does 
not talk much, but he has a “ Yes,” or a “True, sir,” or “ You 
are right, sir,” for every word that is uttered, which with those 
interminable talkers one occasionally meets in society makes 
him pass for a sensible as well asa mighty good sort of a man. 
He has got such a habit of assenting to everything advanced 
in company that he forgets what it is about, and will contradict 
himself five times in as many minutes, by his approval of oppo- 
site sentiments expressed to different members of the com- 
pany. As the weather is a favorite topic with the mighty good 
sort of a man, you can make him agree that it is very cold, 
very hot, very cloudy, all in the same hour. He is so polite 
that he will keep you standing half an hour uncovered in the 
rain, rather than step in your carriage before you; and the din- 
ner invariably grows cold before you are seated, if you endeavor 
to place him at the upper end of the table. 

These men are but little better than blanks in creation. If 
they are not unjust stewards, they are certain to be reckoned 
unprofitable servants. 
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Method 


By HENRY HARDWICKE 


ETHOD facilitates every kind of business. Fuller 
quaintly says: “ Marshal thy notions into a handsome 
method. One will carry twice moré weight packed up in bun- 
dles, than when it lies flapping and hanging about his shoul- 
ders.” His words are true. He who would succeed in busi- 
ness, or in anything, must be methodical. No matter what 
his calling, he must master all its details and bearings, instru- 
ments and applications. 

The best and quickest way to do things is to do one thing 
at a time, and in our work there is usually a progressive transi- 
tion from one step to another. Each step should be taken in 
the order in which it comes. It has been well said that dispatch 
is the life of business, and that method is the soul of dispatch. 

The best men of business are noted for method and dis- 
patch in the transaction of their affairs. Bulwer wisely says: 
“Every great man exhibits the talent of organization or con- 
struction, whether it be a poem, a philosophical system, a pol- 
icy, or a strategy—and without method there is no organization 
nor construction.” Talleyrand, who was celebrated for the 
method which he observed in the management of his affairs, 
said in his terse way: “ Methods are the masters.” We have, 
however, the greatest example of method set us by God, in 
the regularity with which all created things perform their 
functions. If the sun should be as unpunctual in rising 
every morning as many of our business men are in the per- 


formance of their engagements, infinite disorder would be the 
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inevitable result. The heavens themselves and the planets 
observe degree, priority and place, course, proportion, season, 
office, and custom, all in line of order. Southey says: “ Order 
is the sanity of the mind, the health of the body, the peace of 
the city, the security of the state. As the beams to a house, 
as the bones to the body, so is order to all things.” 

We never fully appreciate order until we see it contrasted 
with its opponent disorder. Hazlitt, who was often the victim 
of disorder, says: “ There are persons who are never easy unless 
they are putting your books and papers in order—that is, ac- 
cording to their notions of the matter—and hiding things, lest 
they should be lost, where neither the owner nor anybody else 
can find them. If anything is left where you want it, it is 
called litter. There is a pedantry in housewifery, as well as in 
the gravest concerns. One complained that whenever his 
maidservant had been in his library, he could not get comforta- 
bly to work again for several days.” 

Coleridge, speaking of the value of method, says: “It 
would, indeed, be superfluous to attempt a proof of the impor- 
tance of method in the business and economy of active or do- 
mestic life. From the cotter’s hearth, or the workshop of the 
artisan, to the palace or the arsenal, the first merit, that which 
admits neither substitute nor equivalent, is that everything is 
in its place. Where this charm is wanting, every other merit 
loses its name or becomes an additional ground of accusation 
and regret. Of one by whom it is eminently possessed, we say 
proverbially, he is like clockwork. The resemblance extends 
beyond the point of regularity, and yet falls short of the truth. 
Both do, indeed, at once divide and announce the silent and 
otherwise undistinguishable lapse of time. But the man of 
methodical industry and honorable pursuits does more; he real- 
izes its ideal divisions, and gives a character and individuality 
to its moments. If the idle are described as killing time, he 
may be justly said to call it into life and moral being, while he 
makes it the distinct object not only of the consciousness, but 
of the conscience. He organizes the hours, and gives them a 
soul; and that the very essence of which is to fleet away, and 
ever more to have been, he takes up into his own permanence 
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and communicates to it the imperishableness of a spiritual 
nature. Of the good and faithful servant, whose energies, thus 
directed, are thus methodized, it is less truly affirmed that he 
lives in time, than that time lives in him. His days, months, 
and years, as the stops and punctual marks in the records of 
duties performed, will survive the wreck of worlds, and remain 
extant when time itself shall be no more.” 

Much has been said by the unthinking portion of mankind 
against routine and red tape, or rather the abuse of the latter; 
but if properly used it has much to do with success. Curran, 
when master of the rolls, once told Grattan that he would be 
the greatest man of his age if he would buy a few yards of red 
tape and tie up his bills and papers. 

The duke of Wellington was very methodical in his habits. 
His dispatches are the best evidence of his well-regulated mind 
in education. It would be difficult to find letters more temper- 
ately or more perspicuously expressed than those celebrated 
documents. They show what immense results in the aggregate 
were obtained by him, solely by virtue of habits which he had 
assiduously cultivated from childhood—early rising, the strict- 
est attention to details, taking nothing for granted which he 
could ascertain for himself, unceasing industry, and silence 
except when speech was necessary or certainly harmless. His 
early habit of what he considered punctuality is illustrated by 
the following anecdote: “I will take care to be punctual at five 
to-morrow morning,” said the engineer of New London bridge, 
in acceptance of the duke’s request that he would meet him at 
that hour the following morning. “Say a quarter before five,” 
replied the duke, with a quiet smile; “I owe all I have achieved 
to being ready a quarter of an hour before it was deemed neces- 
sary to be so; and I learned that lesson when a boy.” 

The duke’s bedchamber at Apsley House was not regarded, 
by those who saw it, with its plain appointments, as a chamber 
of indolence. It was narrow, shapeless, and poorly lighted; the 
bedstead small, provided only with a mattress and a bolster, 
and scantily curtained with green silk; the only ornaments of 
the walls were an unfinished sketch, two cheap prints of military 
men, and a small portrait in oil; yet here slept the great duke, 
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whose eightieth year was by. He took a daily walk for exer- 
cise in the grounds, where with the garden engine he was wont 
to take exercise, reminding one of Napoleon at St. Helena, 
amusing himself with the pipe of the fire engine, spouting 
water on the trees and flowers in his private garden. 

The average young man of the present day is not methodi- 
cal enough in his distribution of time. Instead of utilizing his 
spare time in reading some good book which will initiate him 
more deeply into the mysteries of his profession, he thinks he 
must spend much of his time in the theatre or the ballroom 
because many other young men spend their time in that way. 
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Tact 
By HENRY HARDWICKE 


ACT is applied to a skill or adroitness in adapting to cir- 

cumstances our words and,deeds. In the transaction 

of business it often occurs that we must have repeated com- 

munications with others, either in person, by letter, or through 

the medium of a third person, who is usually an associate in 
business or an agent or employee of some kind. 

Generally speaking, it is better to deal in person, by speech, 
than by letter, but in many cases it is far better to deal through 
third persons than by a man’s self. But sometimes when we 
wish to get an expression of opinion by letter back again, or 
where it may serve for a man’s justification at some future time 
to produce his own letter, or where it is too inconsistent or 
impracticable to deal in person. It is best, however, to deal 
in person “where a man’s face breedeth regard, as commonly 
with inferiors; or in tender cases, where a man’s eye upon the 
countenance of him with whom he speaketh may give him a 
direction how far to go; and generally where a man will reserve 
to himself liberty, either to disavow or to expound.” In con- 
versation men usually show to an experienced observer what- 
ever is uppermost in their minds. The tongue is a nicer 
though not so sure an instrument as the pen. Personal inter- 
views are valuable in bringing together various conflicting 
interests or opinions, and it often becomes apparent that mutual 
concessions must be made or no agreement will be had. This 
can always be gathered from the looks, tones, and gestures of 


the parties, and where the real inclination of the other parties 
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concerned is to be discovered, interviews are extremely impor- 
tant. 

Interviews are to be avoided when dealing with parties to 
whom a person does not wish to communicate the reasons 
which determine his mind, and in dealing with impertinent peo- 
ple, with whom it is better, as a general rule, to deal at arm’s 
length. But in dealing with men, generally, it is better to be 
open and candid, and to come direct to the point, and only use 
dexterity in dealing with the crafty as a self-defensive measure. 
There is this difference which must be noticed between speak- 
ing and writing; that it is an absolute waste of time to say any- 
thing however reasonable which it is certain will have no weight 
with the persons spoken to. For there are men whom to 
attempt to convince by the best reasons is like King Lear put- 
ting a letter before a man without eyes, and saying, “ Mark but 
the penning of it!” to which he says in reply: “Were all the 
letters szzs, I could not see one.” But it is sometimes expedi- 
ent to write to such a person much that is not apt to influence 
him at all, in order that the writer may have an opportunity of 
showing it to others, as a proof that he ought to have been con- 
vinced by it. 

In dealing with people who are dishonest, if it becomes 
necessary to deal with such persons in the course of business, 
or with well-disposed persons who have treacherous memories, 
everything should be put in writing, in order that the meaning 
of ‘the parties may not be misunderstood. A writer of ability 
says upon the subject: “Much judgment is required to dis- 
criminate between the occasions when business can be best 
done personally, and when best by letter. One general rule 
may be noted—disagreements will be best prevented by oral 
communications, for then each man may throw out what occurs 
to him, without being committed in writing to something from 
which he would be ashamed to draw back. There is room for 
mutual explanation—for softening down harsh expressions— 
for coming to an understanding about common objects, which 
very probably are not inconsistent so long as the elements of 
discord retain the vagueness of spoken words. 

“When, however, disagreements actually exist, the opposite 
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course must be pursued; in such a case conversation has an 
inevitable tendency to become debate; and in the heat of argu- 
ment something is likely to be thrown out offensive to one side 
or the other. Adversaries generally meet, not to end a dispute, 
but to continue it; not to effect reconciliation, but to gain a vic- 
tory; they are, therefore, likely to remember differently what 
is said, to put very varied interpretations on tones and looks, 
and to find fresh aliment of strife in the means employed for its 
termination. Even when adversaries meet for the express pur- 
pose of being reconciled, they are very apt to slide insensibly 
into the opposite course, and thus to widen the breach which 
you are anxious to have closed. It would be an odd way of 
preventing game cocks from fighting to bring them into the 
same pit. 

Where there are a number of persons possessed of some 
strong prejudices which it is desirous to break down, a person 
has a much better chance by dealing with them singly, one by 
one, than together, because they keep each other in counte- 
nance in holding out against the strongest arguments, which 
they cannot answer, and are ashamed, in the presence of each 
other, to go back from what they have said and acknowledge 
conviction. But if the bundle of sticks is untied they may be 
broken one by one. < 

On the other hand, if there are certain prevailing prejudices 
on the side of a person, and cool argument would weigh against 
him, then according to the suggestions just given he can more 
easily manage a number of men together than each singly. 

It is important to observe, also, that certain persons have a 
great dread of being led or of following in the wake of another, 
wishing to be accounted the originators of any measure they 
advocate. In dealing with a man of this nature it is sometimes 
advisable to humor this kind of vanity, by allowing him to take 
the lead, and to fancy, if he insists on it, that the view he 
adopted was a suggestion of his own. Many a man’s assistance 
may be purchased at this price who would have scorned the 
idea of aiding another person’s scheme. 

In a republican form of government, many wise and good 
statesmen are hampered and their usefulness is sometimes 
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impaired by exciting in the masses of the people a jealousy of 
their power. Even in the days of Cicero, the malignant ene- 
mies of the republic, themselves designing the destruction of 
the government, sought to make Cicero the butt of envy, 
instead of the object of the love of the Roman people. Cicero, 
therefore, whose motives were pure and whose love of his coun- 
try was unalloyed by selfishness, endeavored to disclaim the 
real power which he exercised, or rather to explain the nature 
of it, and he does not forget to point at those toils and watch- 
ings, those labors and fatigues, that were the steps by which he 
rose to it. On one occasion he says: “It cannot be said that I 
possess my share of power; some authority, indeed, I have; 
and that too is but moderate, since it only enables me to pro- 
tect the innocent, but not to elude the force of the law by 
screening the guilty from the lash of justice. But, since you 
call it power, let me not refuse the name; provided by the 
thing itself I can succor the distressed and be extensively use- 
ful to my fellow-creatures.” In his second book de Oratore, 
Cicero shows how an orator who is possessed of power ought 
to prevent, or at least mitigate and soften, the envy arising to 
him from that circumstance. “But when you want to allay 
envy, you are to say that such honors were acquired through 
much toil and many dangers, and that they have not been 
applied to the possessor’s private advantage, but to that of oth- 
ers; and that if he has seemed to acquire any glory, yet he was 
so self-denying that though he had justly earned it by his dan- 
gers, it was so far from giving him pleasure that he undervalued 
and set it all aside. And we must by all means endeavor to 
beat down all their reflection upon his greatness, and to work 
up our speech so as that the distinction of his fortune should 
still be mingled with the reflection upon his toils and hardships. 
The reason of this is because the world is apt to envy; it is the 
reigning, the standing vice, and feeds upon exalted and flour- 
ishing fortune. Compassion is moved, if the hearer be brought 
to apply to his own case the afflicting circumstances that are 
deplored in another’s, whether they are already past or dreaded; 
or, by looking upon another frequently, to turn his eye into his 
own breast.” 
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Cicero closely follows the rules he had formerly laid down, 
in the following passage, taken from his oration for Milo: “If 
you choose to call it power, rather than a reasonable degree of 
authority in a rightful cause, of which one may have a little by 
extraordinary services to his country; or a moderate credit with 
worthy men, on account of my painful endeavors to promote 
the public good; you may term it so, provided I shall always 
exert it in protection of the virtuous against the fury of the 
wicked.” 

Tact and perseverance are the two important qualities most 
serviceable for all men who would rise in the world, but espe- 
cially for those who have their own fortunes to make. 

Without tact we can learn nothing. Tact informs us when 
to be silent. Men who are always asking questions never learn 
anything. Questions should be asked at the right time and in 
the right manner. Tact also teaches us how and when to 
question. 
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Perseverance 
By HENRY HARDWICKE 


N the minds of many men there is a strong tendency to envy 
the success of the fortunate few, and to find fault with For- 
tune, by whose partial distribution of favors, they assume, the 
objects of their envy have attained to coveted honors and re- 
wards. When we fail, we all blame any cause rather than our 
own imprudence or neglect of the proper means. Still in the 
abstract we own the good old maxims which promise health 
and wealth to the industrious; fortune to those who rise early 
and work late; a rich harvest to the farmer who plows the 
deepest and casts the best seed into his furrows; and, in short, 
under all its many forms that “the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich.” It is true that all the virtuous are not fortunate, nor 
all the vicious unfortunate and poor. There are some who fail 
in life without being themselves at fault, and those also who 
prosper by dishonest and unworthy means, temporarily, at 
least. Still the maxim is an excellent one, and is confirmed by 
experience: “He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack 
hand; but the hand of the diligent maketh rich. He that 
gathereth in summer is a wise son; but he that sleepeth in har- 
vest is a son that causeth shame.” 

But let it be said for the encouragement of all who are 
desirous of succeeding, that experience has demonstrated the 
truth of the fact that success in life equally is certain in any 
and every career to him that makes use of the proper means. 
Energy, concentration of power, and perseverance are of more 


practica] value than talent. Many men are sadly ignorant of 
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their own power. They do not know their own capabilities, 
because they do not persevere long enough to give themselves 
a fair trial. They are like the wagoner in the fable of Æsop— 
Jupiter and the Wagoner—who, when his wheel got fast in the 
mud, is pictured by the Greek moralist as shouting to Jupiter 
for aid; upon which the king of the gods, looking down from 
his Olympian throne, bids the indolent fellow cease his suppli- 
cations and put his own shoulder to the wheel. In human life 
success often depends upon our putting our own shoulder to 
the wheel. 

The greatest works are performed not by strength, but by 
perseverance. It has been said that he that shall walk with 
vigor three hours a day, will pass in seven years a space equal 
to the circumference of the globe. ~ 

The successful men of the world have all been noted for 
their perseverance. Every man, as early in life as possible, 
should endeavor to ascertain the strongest faculty of his mind 
or body, fitting him for some one pursuit, and bend all his 
energies to bring it to perfection. Emerson has said that a 
man is like a bit. of Labrador spar, which has no lustre as you 
turn it in your hand, until you come to a particular angle; then 
it shows deep and beautiful colors. 

The greatest benefactors of mankind have avoided dissipat- 
ing their energies, and are known by the quality rather than 
the number of their works. Watts spent the best years of his 
life in perfecting the steam engine. Arkwright, amid great 
discouragements, devoted all his time to the spinning jenny, 
until it was completed. Bishop Butler gave twenty years’ labor 
to his “ Analogy.” Montesquieu the same length of time to 
“The Spirit of Laws.” Gibbon, also, spent twenty years on 
the “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” Isaac Newton, 
one of the most persevering men that ever lived, rewrote his 
“Chronology ” seventeen times. 

The greatest performances of human art, which we behold 
with praise or wonder, are examples of the force of persever- 
ance. It is by this that the unshaped rocks of the quarry are 
transformed into the pyramids, and that distant countries are 
united with railroads and telegraphs. 
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Every man should devote himself as closely as possible to 
his profession or occupation. One of the greatest virtues is 
concentration, and one of the greatest evils is dissipation of 
energies. The celebrated Sydney Smith, in a lecture on the 
conduct of the understanding, justly censures what he calls the 
toppery of universality. He ‘Says: “The modern precept of 
education is ‘be ignorant of nothing.” Now my advice, on 
the contrary, is to have the courage to be ignorant of a great 
number of things. In order to avoid the calamity of being 
ignorant of everything, I would exact of a young man a pledge 
that he would not read Lope de Vega; he should pawn to me 
his honor to abstain from Bettinelli and his thirty-five original 
sonnetteers; and J would exact from him the most rigid securi- 
ties that I was never to hear anything about that race of penny 
poets who lived in the reigns of Cosmo and Lorenzo de Medici.” 

The man who attempts to do too many things soon loses 
his energy, and with his energy his enthusiasm, and without 
enthusiasm success is impossible. The able and accomplished 
Dr. J. W. Alexander, in advising young clergymen, exhorted 
them above all things to throw their whole force into their ser- 
mons. He said: “ Many ministers are exthuszastic about other 
things, such as art, poetry, authorship, or politics; but their 
Sabbath sermon is like a sponge from which all the moisture 
is squeezed out. “Live for your sermon—live in your sermon, 
Get some starling to cry Sermon, sermon, sermon!” Every 
man should see that his design is wise and just; when that is 
ascertained, he should pursue it resolutely, and not for one 
repulse, or one hundred repulses, forego the purpose he has 
resolved to effect. Wise men have always admired the man 
who will not submit to be conquered by difficulties. Charles 
James Fox once said: “It is all very well to tell me that a 
young man has distinguished himself by a brilliant first speech. 
He may go on or he may be satisfied with his first triumph; 
but show me a young man who has not succeeded at first, and 
nevertheless has gone on, and I will back that young man to do 
better than most of those who have succeeded at the first trial.” 
Napoleon had such faith in the power of perseverance that he 
said: “ Victory belongs to the most persevering.” The history 
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of great men teaches us that with even ordinary talent and 
extraordinary perseverance all things are attainable. 

There is no royal road to anything worth having, but all 
things may be had by taking one thing at a time. That man 
grows unconsciously into genius who observes vigilantly and 
resolves steadfastly. It is, however, with many enterprises 
like striking fire from flint and steel; we do not meet with 
success except by reiterated efforts, and often at the instant we 
despaired of obtaining it. 

The feeble-minded give way to despondency when their pro- 
jects fail, and of course can make no further progress; but the 
resolute, aiming at success, find only in disappointments a stim- 
ulus to renewed exertion. 

An officer declared one of the projected aims of Napoleon 
impossible. The latter immediately exclaimed: “Impossible! 
Never let me hear that blockhead of a word again.” Such 
should be the resolution of every man aiming at what is just 
and right. Actuated by such a principle, it is wonderful how few 
things will prove impossible to the man of universal diligence. 

Perseverance is indispensably necessary to success. “Try 
again ” has been the favorite maxim of many men who have 
succeeded in life. An incident in Scottish history illustrates 
the value of this maxim. “When Robert, the Bruce, deter- 
mined to devote his life to the establishment of the liberty and 
independence of his country, he found himself surrounded with 
apparently insuperable difficulties. Some of his countrymen 
were false, others were faint-hearted and despairing, and all 
were crushed down under the iron hand of the powerful invad- 
ing foe. After struggling long, fortune seemed entirely to fail 
him. Kildrummie Castle, the very last stronghold possessed 
by him in Scotland, was taken, and with his own wife and some, 
of his dearest friends fell into the hands of his enemies. The 
news of the taking of Kildrummie, the captivity of his wife, 
and the execution of his brother, reached Bruce while he was 
residing in a miserable dwelling at Rachrin, and reduced him 
to the point of despair. 

“Tt was about this time,” says Sir Walter Scott, “that an 
incident took place which, although it rests only on tradition in 
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families of the name of Bruce, is rendered probable by the 
manners of the times. After receiving the last unpleasing 
intelligence from Scotland, Bruce was lying one morning on his 
wretched bed, and deliberating with himself whether he had not 
better resign all thoughts of again attempting to make good his 
right to the Scottish crown, and, dismissing his followers, 
transport himself and his brothers to the Holy Land, and spend 
the rest of his life in fighting against the Saracens; by which 
he thought, perhaps, he might deserve the forgiveness of 
Heaven for the great sin of stabbing Comyn in the church at 
Dumfries. But then, on the other hand, he thought it would 
be both criminal and cowardly to give up his attempts to restore 
freedom to Scotland, while yet there remained the least chance 
of his being successful in an undertaking which, rightly consid- 
ered, was much more his duty than to drive the infidels out of 
Palestine, though the superstition of his age might think other- 
wise. 

“ While he was divided betwixt these reflections, and doubt- 
ful of what he should do, Bruce was looking upward to the roof 
of the cabin in which he lay; and his eye was attracted by a 
spider, which, hanging at the end of a long thread of its own 
spinning, was endeavoring, as is the fashion of that creature, to 
swing itself from one beam in the roof to another, for the pur- 
pose of fixing the line on which it meant to stretch its web. 
The insect made the attempt again and again without success; 
and at length Bruce counted that it had tried to carry its point 
six times, and been as often unable to do so. It came into his 
head that he had himself fought just six battles against the 
English and their allies, and that the poor persevering spider 
was exactly in the same situation with himself, having made as 
many trials and been as often disappointed in what it aimed at. 
‘Now,’ thought Bruce, ‘as I have no means of knowing what is 
best to be done, I will be guided by the luck which shall attend 
this spider. If the insect shall make another effort to fix its 
thread and shall be successful, I will venture a seventh time to 
try my fortune in Scotland; but if the spider shall fail, I will 
go to the wars in Palestine and never return to my native 
country more.’ 


ROBERT BRUCE WATCHING THE SPIDER 


From an Original Drawing by Raymond N. Hyde. 
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“While Bruce was forming this resolution, the spider made 
another exertion with all the force it could muster, and fairly 
succeeded in fastening its thread to the beam which it had so 
often in vain attempted to reach. Bruce, seeing the success of 
the spider, resolved to try his own fortune; and as he had never 
before gained a victory, so he never afterward sustained any 
considerable or decisive check or defeat. I have often met with 
people of the name of Bruce, so completely persuaded of the 
truth of this story that they would not on any account kill a 
spider; because it was that insect which had shown the exam- 
ple of perseverance and given a signal of good luck to their 
great namesake.” 

A wealthy merchant of Edinburgh has in his counting- 
room, painted in large letters, the words;# Try Again.” One 
of his friends says of him, in accounting for his phenomenal 
success: “He had learned the truth of the Bible maxim, ‘The 
hand of the diligent maketh rich,’ and also of another, which 
applies no less to the business of his life than to the things 
which belong to the concerns of the world to come—‘Be not 
weary in welldoing, for in due season ye shall reap if ye faint 
not.’”’ 
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Hints on Economy 
By HENRY HARDWICKE 


TONE can be rich without economy, and with it few can be 
N poor. Franklin called economy the philosopher’s stone. 
He says: “If you know how to spend less than you get, you 
have the philosopher’s stone.” Again he says: “Let hon- 
esty and industry be thy constant companions, and spend one 
penny less than thy clear gains; then shall thy pocket begin to 
thrive, creditors will not insult, nor want oppress, nor hunger 
bite, nor nakedness freeze thee.” The practical wisdom of Frank- 
lin has been of incalculable benefit to the people of the United 
States. His sensible advice has made the fortunes of thousands. 
Economy is half the battle of life; it is not so hard to earn money 
as itis to keep it after itis earned. Many people ruin themselves 
by purchasing things which are superfluous. Nothing is cheap 
which is not needed, for what one does not need is dear ata 
cent. Ifa man will take care to be an economist in prosperity, 
there is no fear of his not being one in adversity. 

It has been well said by Hawkesworth that “ Economy is 
the parent of integrity, of liberty, and of ease; and the beaute- 
ous sister of temperance, of cheerfulness, and health; and pro- 
fuseness is a cruel and crafty demon, that gradually involves 
her followers in dependence and debts, and so fetters them with 
irons that enter into their inmost souls.” 

Only a few are made rich by vast enterprises conducted 
with the sagacity of a Gould, a Vanderbilt, or a Sage. The 
majority prosper only through the carefulness and detail of 


thrift. He whose habits are not thrifty is already on the road 
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to financial ruin. Many have yet to learn that economy itself 
is a great source of revenue. A man’s ordinary expenses ought 
to be but the half of his income, and if he hopes to get rich the 
third part. 

The necessaries do not cost so much. Luxuries, Idleness, 
Folly, and Pride make men poor and keep them poor. As 
Poor Richard says: ‘Friends and neighbors, the taxes are 
indeed very heavy, and if those laid on by the government were 
the only ones we had to pay, we might the more easily dis- 
charge them; but we have many others, and much more griev- 
ous to some of us. Weare taxed twice as much by our Idle- 
ness, three times as much by our Pride, and four times as much 
by our Folly; and from these taxes the commissioners cannot 
ease or deliver us, by allowing an abatement.” 

Many men of independent means become poor, and many 
poor men are prevented from becoming rich by trying to ape 
wealthy men in their mode of living. It is as foolish for the 
poor to attempt to live as luxuriously as the rich, as for the frog 
to swell in order to equal the ox, according to the fable. 

Still we see, every day, men whose incomes only amount to 
$5,000 a year living as extravagantly as those who enjoy incomes 
of $50,000. 

People of this kind would do well to bear in mind what Poor 
Richard recommends :— 

“When you are inclined to buy China ware, chintzes, India 
silks, or any other flimsy, slight manufactures, I would not be 
so bad with you as to insist on your absolutely resolving against 
it; all I advise is to put it off (as you do your repentance) till 
another year; and this, in some respects, may prevent an occa- 
sion of repentance.” 

The following remarks of Mr. Samuel Slater on extrava- 
gance in living are worthy of repeated perusals :— 

Mr. Samuel Slater’s habits of living was often the topic of 
remark among his townsmen. On a certain occasion this sub- 
ject was made the staple of quite an interesting conversation 
between himself and a few of his intimate friends, when he was 
a little more than fifty years of age and estimated to be worth 
half a million of dollars. It was in the front room of the bank, 
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where they were accustomed to meet and discuss all sorts of 
things of interest, At that time he lived in an old wooden 
house which might have cost two or three thousand dollars— 
decent and comfortable, it is true, and much like the better sort 
of houses in the village, excepting perhaps half a dozen. He 
also owned a good horse and chaise, the common pleasure vehi- 
cle at that period in many parts of New England. His friends 
told him it was not right for a man of his property to live in 
that style; that he ought to build a better house and keep a 
coach, 

Mr. Slater replied much in the following manner: “ Gentle- 
men, I admit that I am able to have a large and costly house, 
rich furniture, and servants to take care of it; that I am able 
to have a coach, with a driver and footman to attend me. And 
it is not that Iam miserly that I do not have them. But it is 
a duty in me to set an example of prudence to others, and 
especially to my children. The world is too much inclined to 
extravagance, If the style you recommend is to be considered 
an evidence of wealth, and I were on that account to adopt it, 
others not able might follow my example in order to be thought 
rich. In the end it might prove their ruin, while prudent and 
honest people would have to suffer for it. And you know I 
have six boys. If they live, and have families, each will want 
to live in as much style as their father. Now if I am able to 
live as you recommend, my property, when divided in six-parts, 
might not be sufficient to support such establishments; besides, 
business may not continue as good as it is at present. I wish to 
set a good example for my children. If they do not follow it, 
the fault is not mine,” 

True economy must not be understood to mean a stingy, 
selfish principle; it is far removed from stinginess or avarice. 
Many of our most estimable men of wealth are slandered by 
their enemies, who call them misers and other hard names, and 
yet these men who are so basely slandered are often the world’s 
greatest friends and benefactors. Malice and enmity will find 
an opportunity to injure the object of their hate in some way. 
If a man is honest, and has all the other qualities which are 
essential to a well-rounded character, except that he is wisely 
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economical, his enemies call him mean and stingy, If he is 
generous, they brand him a spendthrift, If he is prudent, they 
call him cowardly. If he is brave, they call him reckless. 

And the worst of it is, these slanderers, who are worse than 
thieves, find credulous fools who credit the statement of an 
enemy without examination, and the consequence is that often 
the very best men, who are always sought to be ruined by the 
wicked, are sometimes undeservedly brought into ridicule or 
contempt. 

On one occasion, in England, the sum of one thousand 
pounds was wanted to complete a work that would be of great 
benefit to the public. The person who had offered the sub- 
scription papers until the requisite sum was all secured except- 
ing one thousand pounds, was adyised to call upon a distin- 
guished merchant, well known for his closeness in making a 


bargain. 
“ No, I shall not offer the paper to him,” said he, “for he is 
proverbially niggardly.” “ You are mistaken,” was the reply. 


“He is a rigid economist with regard to his own personal ex- 
penditures, in order that he may be able to be just and liberal 
on a large scale. Go to him by all means.” 

The advice was taken, and the ready subscription of the 
entire sum required was the consequence, ‘ Not mean, but 
wisely economical,” thought the applicant, as he pocketed the 
order for the money. 

Every man should be sure to moderate his expenses, so 
that there may be no foolish waste upon the one hand or stin- 
giness upon the other. He should, if possible, keep his own 
accounts, and reserve one day in each week, at least, for their 
examination. He should know the condition of his estate, 
where it suffers, and where it may be improved. He will find 
it an excellent plan to keep an itemized account of his receipts 
and his expenditures. Few men who keep such an account 
waste much. 

It is said of the fox that he has the bad manners to supplant 
the badger, and nestles himself in his den. This is, of course, 
unfair, and the fox’s course cannot be indorsed; but what may 
be pure nature in him, the sagacious and successful Seneca 
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suggests for the highest wisdom—that is rather to buy a house 
ready built, which may cften be obtained for half its cost, than 
endure the troublesome and tedious expectation and charge 
attending the most diligent and able contriver, who cannot find 
so much happiness in seeing his ideas brought into form, as he 
shall meet discontent from the mistakes of his commands, 
greatness of the expense, and idleness of the workmen. The 
advantages of purchasing houses already built will be found 
greater, in many instances, than the disadvantages. Of course 
the purchaser may be obliged to be content with some few 
inconveniences and some absurdities, perhaps, but these he may 
often have remedied at his leisure. For young men with lim- 
ited means, it is undoubtedly better to buy a house already 
built than to build. They experience the charm, also, of having 
a home of their own, which is one of the greatest a man can 
enjoy. It is astonishing that so many people with a small 
income pay high rents in the city, when the same amount judi- 
ciously expended would enable them to have a comfortable 
home of their own in the country. 

Bulwer, with his usual good judgment, says: “So apportion 
your wants that your means may exceed them. With one hun- 
dred pounds a year, I may need no man’s help; I may at least 
have ‘my crust of bread and liberty.’ But with five thousand 
pounds a year I may dread a ring at my bell; I have my tyran- 
nical master in servants whose wages I cannot pay; my exile 
may be at the fiat of the first long-suffering man who enters a 
judgment against me. Every man is needy who spends more 
than he has; no man is needy who spends less. I may so ill 
manage that with five thousand pounds a year I purchase the 
worst evils of poverty, terror, and shame; I may so well man- 
age my money, that with one hundred pounds a year I pur- 
chase the best blessings of wealth, safety, and respect.” Dr. 
Johnson has well said that economy is the parent integrity of 
liberty and ease, and the beauteous sister of temperance, of 
cheerfulness, and health. 

It is certain that no gain is so sure as that which proceeds 
from the economical use of what we have. 

John Randolph once said in Congress: “Mr. Speaker, I 
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have found it.” He then paused, and when all eyes were fixed 
upon him, he added: “TI have found the philosopher’s stone; it 
is, Pay as you go.” 

It is every man’s duty to take care of his estate. The prodi- 
gal is as contemptible as the miser. He should know what he 
has. Inventories should be taken oftener than they are. We 
must not forget that “he that dealeth with a slack hand shall 
surely come to want.” He should not only know what he has, 
but he should know what it is worth, and be certain that it is 
not wasted by his servants and employees. 

He that understands how to pitch his scale of living one 
degree below his means understands the art of living easily. 
A man should keenly feel a want before he provides against it, 
if his means are limited. It must.not be forgotten that pride 
costs more than cold, hunger, and thirst together. We are too 
often anxious to gain the approbation of others by our style of 
living. Where a man is undecided as to which of two courses 
to take, let him take the cheaper. In this way he will save 
money, and a good deal of time which would otherwise be 
wasted in deciding the matter. 

Idleness leads to expense. When a man is in want of 
objects, it occurs to him that money will buy them, and he 
invents expenditures in order to pass the time. A man should 
be economical before he sees the bottom of his pocketbook. It 
is too late to shut the stable door when the horse has been 
stolen. 

There are certain general rules for the management of 
money which should never be violated, if possible. Like all 
general rules they have some exceptions, but it will be found 
safest to adhere to them in nearly every contingency. The 
first rule is, do not borrow where there is a chance, however 
remote, that the loan cannot be repaid. No one should lend 
what he cannot afford to give. He should not become surety 
for another for an amount which he cannot pay should the 
other, his principal, fail. 

A man should let his first care be for independence. 
Although wealth may be his ultimate object, his first efforts 
should be for independence, and he should not, it makes no 
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difference what his abilities may be, be tempted to hazard in 
any enterprise, no matter how flattering the prospects to make 
money out of it seem, that which he needs as a protection from 
the poorhouse. Let him be prudent as well as ambitious. It 
is said that fortune is blind. This may be true, but her favor- 
ites never are. It is said that ambition has the eye of the 
eagle, prudence that of the lynx; the first looks through the 
air, the last along the ground. 

Plutarch said that the temple of Artemis at Ephesus gave 
asylum and security from their creditors to debtors when they 
took refuge in it, but he added that the asylum and sanctuary 
of frugality was everywhere open to the sober-minded, affording 
them joyful, and honorable, and ample space for much ease. 

Many men fail to get rich, because they cannot sit still in 
their offices. They are too impatient or too inattentive to the 
details of business, and trust too largely to the aid of subordi- 
nates. “Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you,” is 
still as true as it is a wise saying. 

A disregard of order prevents many people from succeeding 
in life. The homely rule, “ Have a place for everything, and 
keep everything in its place,” is a most excellent one. Xen- 
ophon said that disorder seemed to him as if a husbandman 
should throw into his granary barley and wheat and peas 
together, and then when he wants barley bread, or wheaten 
bread, or pea soup, should have to abstract them grain by grain 
instead of having them separately laid up for his use. 

Money is the Aladdin’s lamp of to-day. It has many legiti- 
mate uses. But it should be kept in the head and not in the 
heart. Money, some one has said, is the sovereign of sover- 
eigns. When a man has money, he must know how to spend 
it, so that he will derive the greatest amount of enjoyment from 
it. Or what is nobler, do the greatest amount of good with 
it. It requires intelligence and taste to extract from gold its 
uses. 

We often speak of the power of knowledge, but we can pur- 
chase with money whatever knowledge can invent. Gold will 
not give us the brain of the author, the ear of the musician, the 
eye of the painter, nor, as has been aptly said, that inner sixth 
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sense of beauty and truth which the poet unites in himself, 
philosopher, painter, musician; but with the aid of gold we can 
enjoy, refine, and exalt our existence with all the creations of 
author, musician, and painter. But better than the sweet 
strains of music, than galleries teeming with the treasures of 
art, and libraries whose shelves groan beneath the weight of 
books, with money we can build homes for the worthy indigent - 
and schools for youth. We can rescue the meritorious from 
obscurity, and cause knowledge, rich with the spoils of time, to 
unroll her ample page to their eager eyes. 


THE MAN OF BUSINESS 


Advice to a Young Tradesman 


By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


[Benjamin Franklin, philosopher, statesman, scientist, and didactic 
writer, was born at Boston, January 16, 1706. His father was a tallow- 
chandler, but apprenticed him to the printing trade, though his desire 
then and for several years afterward was for the sea. Becoming dis- 
pleased with the treatment he received, he ran away from Boston and 
went to Philadelphia, where he engaged with a printer. On Decem- 
ber 24, 1724, he went to London, where he remained, working as a 
printer until July 23, 1726, when he returned to America. By industry 
and the most rigid economy he established himself in business, and on 
September 25, 1729, founded the “ Pennsylvania Gazette.” He was in- 
strumental in many public works, founded the first public library and 
the Academy that has developed into the University of Pennsylvania. 

In 1732 he established “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” which he con- 
ducted for twenty-six years. He was the author of the first “Plan of 
Union,” which was presented to representatives of the colonies at Al- 
bany in 1754, and in 1757 the Pennsylvania Assembly made him their 
emissary to the king respecting the taxing of the Penn proprietary es- 
tates for the defense of the province against the French and Indians. 
After five years diplomatic negotiations he effected a compromise, In 
1764 he was again sent to urge the repeal of the stamp duties, but his 
eleven years in England did not bring about their relinquishment. He 
sat in the Continental Congress, was one of the five who drafted the 
Declaration of Independence in July 1776, and in September went on 
a mission to enlist the aid of France and the sympathy of continental 
Europe for the colonies in their strife with George III. He remained 
in Paris for nearly nine years, first as commissioner, then as minister 
plenipotentiary. Returning in 1785 he served as president of Penn- 
sylvania for three years and was a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1789. His discoveries in electricity and his various scien- 
tific writings made him a member of many learned societies in Europe. 
Besides his ‘‘ Poor Richard Maxims,” which are full of common sense 
and homely wisdom, he wrote a quaint and interesting autobiography, 
telling the story of his life down to the year 1757. He died at Phila- 
delphia April 17, 1790. ] 


ES MY FRIEND A. B.: As you have desired it of me, I write 
the following hints, which have been of service to me, 
and may, if observed, be so to you. 


Remember that zīme is money. He that can earn ten shil- 
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lings a day by his labor, and goes abroad or sits idle one-half of 
that day, though he spends but sixpence during his diversion 
or idleness, ought not to reckon that the only expense; he has 
really spent, or, rather, thrown away, five shillings besides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man lets his money 
lie in my hands after it is due, he gives me the interest, or so 
much as I can make of it during that time. This amounts to 
a considerable sum where a man has good and large credit, and 
makes good use of it. 

Remember that money is of the prolific, generating nature. 
Money can beget money, and its offspring can beget more, 
and so on. Five shillings turned is six, turned again it is 
seven and threepence, and so on till it becomes a hundred 
pounds. The more there is of it, the more it produces every 
turning, so that the profits rise quicker and quicker. He that 
kills a breeding sow destroys all her offspring to the thousandth 
generation. He that murders a crown destroys all that it might 
have produced, even scores of pounds. 

Remember that six pounds a year is but a groataday. For 
this little sum (which may be daily wasted either in time or 
expense unperceived) a man of credit may, on his own security, 
have the constant possession and use of a hundred pounds. So 
much in stock, briskly turned by an industrious man, produces 
great advantage. 

Remember this saying, Te good paymaster ts lord of another 
man’s purse. He that is known to pay punctually and exactly 
to the time he promises, may at any time, and on any occasion, 
raise all the money his friends can spare. This is sometimes 
of great use After industry and frugality, nothing contributes 
more to the raising of a young man in the world than punctu- 
ality and justice in all his dealings; therefore never keep bor- 
rowed money an hour beyond the time you promised, lest a 
disappointment shut up your friend’s purse forever. 

The most trifling actions that affect a man’s credit are to be 
regarded. The sound of your hammer at five in the morn- 
ing or nine at night, heard by a creditor, makes him easy six 
months longer; but if he sees you at-a billiard table or hears 
your voice at a tavern when you should be at work, he sends 
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for his money the next day; demands it, before he can receive 
it, in a lump. 

It shows, besides, that you are mindful of what you owe; it 
makes you appear a careful as well as an honest man, and that 
still increases your credit. 

Beware of thinking all your øwn that you possess, and of 
living accordingly. It is a mistake that many people who have 
credit fall into. To prevent this, keep an exact account for 
some time both of your expenses and your income. If you 
take the pains at first to mention particulars, it will have this 
good effect: you will discover how wonderfully small trifling 
expenses mount up to large sums, and will discern what might 
have been, and may for the future be saved, without occasion- 
ing any great inconvenience. 

In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as plain as 
the way to market. It depends chiefly on two words, zzdustry 
and frugality ; that is, waste neither zíme nor money, but make 
the best use of both. Without industry and frugality nothing 
will do, and with them everything. He that gets all he can 
honestly, and saves all he gets (necessary expenses excepted), 
will certainly become rich, if that Being who governs the world, 
to whom all should look for a blessing in their honest endeav- 
ors, doth not, in His wise providence, otherwise determine. 

An OLD TRADESMAN. 
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The Whistle 


By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


To Madame Brilon 


2% Passy, November io, 1779. 


.. I am charmed with your description of Paradise, and 
with your plan of living there; and I approve much of your 
conclusion that, in the mean time, we should draw all the good 
we can from this world. In my opinion, we might all draw 
more good from it than we do, and suffer less evil, if we would 
take care not to give too much for whzstles. For to me it 
seems that most of the unhappy people we meet with are be- 
come so by neglect of that caution. 

You ask what I mean? You love stories, and will excuse 
my telling one of myself. 

When I was a child of seven years old, my friends, on a 
holy day, filled my pockets with coppers. I went directly toa 
shop where they sold toys for children; and, being charmed 
with the sound of a w/zs¢/e that I met by the way in the hands 
of another boy, I voluntarily offered and gave all my money for 
one. I then came home and went whistling all over the house, 
much pleased with my wzst/e, but disturbing all the family. 
My brothers and sisters and cousins, understanding the bargain 
I had made, told me I had given four times as much for it as it 
was worth; put me in mind of what good things I might have 
bought with the rest of the money; and laughed at me so much 
for my folly, that I cried with vexation, and the reflection gave 


me more chagrin than the w/zs¢/e gave me pleasure. 
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This, however, was afterward of use to me, the impression 
continuing on my mind; so that often, when I was tempted to 
buy some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, Don’t give too 
much for the whistle ; and I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the actions 
of men, I thought I met with many, very many, who give too 
much for the whistle. 

When I saw one too ambitious to court favor, sacrificing his 
time in attendance on levees, his repose, his liberty, his virtue, 
and perhaps his friends, to attain it, I have said to myself, 7/zs 
man gives too much for his whistle. 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly employ- 
ing himself in political bustles, neglecting his own affairs, and 
ruining them by that neglect, He pays, indeed, said I, ioo much 
Jor his whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of comfortable 
living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, all the esteem 
of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent friendship, for 
the sake of accumulating wealth, poor man, said I, you pay too 
much for your whistle. 

When I met with a man of pleasure, sacrificing every lauda- 
ble improvement of the mind or'of his fortune to mere corpo- 
real sensations, and ruining his health in their pursuit, Mis- 
taken man, said I, you are providing pain for yourself instead 
of pleasure ; you give too much for your whistle. 

If I see one fond of appearance, or fine clothes, fine houses, 
fine furniture, fine equipages, all above his fortune, for which 
he contracts debts and ends his days in prison, A/as / say I, he 
has paid dear, very dear, for his whistle. 

When I see a beautiful, sweet-tempered girl married to an 
ill-natured brute of a husband, What a pity, say I, that she 
should pay so much for a whistle ! 

In short, I conceive that great part of the miseries of man- 
kind are brought upon them by the false estimates they have 
made of the value of things, and by their etving too much for 
their whistles. 

Yet I ought to have charity for these unhappy people, when 
I consider that, with all this wisdom of which I am boasting, 
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there are certain things in the world so tempting, for example, 
the apples of King John, which, happily, are not to be bought; 
for if they were put to sale by auction, I might very easily be 
led to ruin myself in the purchase, and find that I had once 
more given too much for the whzs¢/e. 

Adieu, my dear friend, and believe me ever yours very 
sincerely and with unalterable affection. 

B. FRANKLIN. 
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The Business Man’s Reading 


By FRANK ARTHUR VANDERLIP 


[Frank A. Vanderlip, banker, was born at Aurora, Ill., November 
17, 1864. He began life on a farm, and from there went to work in a 
machine shop in Aurora. He was educated in the public schools and 
at the University of Illinois and the University of Chicago. From 
college he became a reporter on the “Chicago Tribune,” and, later, 
edited its financial department. From 1894-97 he was part owner and 
associate editor of the “Chicago Economist,” a weekly financial jour- 
nal. On March 4, 1897, he became private secretary to Secretary 
Gage, and in June was appointed assistant secretary of the Treasury. 
He resigned in February 1901 to accept a position in the National 
City Bank of New York City. | 


T is as important for the young business man to choose well 
in making his literary friendships as it is to use care in 
selecting his personal associates. Perhaps the first word of 
advice in any suggestions regarding a young business man’s 
reading should be along the line of impressing upon him the 
desirability of making literary friends, but it should be hardly 
necessary to waste much time in emphasizing the value of well- 
directed reading in advancing any business career. 

One of the reasons why the young business man does not 
always readily see the value of much reading is that he is apt 
to be of a thoroughly practical bent, and not quick to appreciate 
the worth of things that are not immediately available as 
means of advancement. If a course of reading should be out- 
lined with sound judgment for the average young man in the 
early years of his business life, he would be apt to ask wherein 
was the practical utility of the greater part of it. If he isa 


bank clerk, for instance, and is told to read political economy, 
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it is not at all easy for him to see how such reading will make 
him a better bank clerk. It requires no political economy to 
total a column of figures correctly. In the bank clerk’s whole 
experience he has never been called on for any academic knowl- 
edge of that character, and he sees that he probably never will 
be. To waste time over a lot of reading that has no practical 
application to the work in hand seems useless. 

The thing that the young business man should clearly 
understand is that a well-directed course of systematic reading 
will be of value not so much in helping him better to do the 
work he has in hand, as in preparing him to do much more 
important work. The young bank clerk whose duties are sim- 
ple and routine may ask what good it will do him to know the 
history and provisions of the national banking law. It will do 
him very little good if he intends always to be a bank clerk; it 
may do him a great deal of good if he hopes to be a bank officer. 
One should not, then, search too closely for the evidence of a 
direct relation between a well-outlined course of reading and 
immediate advancement in his position. The relation is there, 
but the reader must have faith enough to do a great deal of 
hard, earnest work without expecting advances in salary to fol- 
low with the same regularity with which diplomas would be 
earned in school. 


PRACTICAL VALUE OF TIME-HONORED Books 


If any number of successful business men were asked what 
thing it is that the young business man most needs to help him 
on the road to busifiess success, I believe the answer would be 
unanimous, and it would be—character. This is not an idle 
platitude. It is sound, practical judgment, and it will be the 
most strongly emphasized by the men who are the most expe- 
rienced in affairs. The more I see of business life, the more 
clearly I comprehend the great practical value, quite apart from 
their ethical worth, of some of the well-worn and homely old 
maxims—those maxims which many boys have thought may do 
well enough for copy book texts or as subjects for graduating 
essays, but to which they have attributed little practical impor- 
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tance as foundation stones of business success. I believe that 
successful business men are of one accord in saying that upright, 
sturdy, trustworthy character is, more than anything else— 
indeed, more than everything else—the foundation of worldly 
success. 

If that is true there can bemo more practical advice than 
that the young business man should lead his reading along lines 
which will be helpful in character-building. One need hardly 
make a catalogue of books of this sort. Different minds will 
gather inspiration from various sources. The precepts of the 
Bible, of course, every one will accept as the very best for such 
purpose. Emerson, Marcus Aurelius, Franklin—the authors 
are endless, but they will be better selected by the reader than 
by any one else for him. 

One never can tell what particular bit of wisdom may get its 
grip on a young man’s mind and have profound’ influence in 
shaping his character and his business success. I recollect, 
when I was an apprentice boy, that I got hold of an old file of 
some Scotch engineering magazine, and I read there some 
homely advice as to the value of character in the machine shop. 
The writer pointed out the advantage of a boy’s so conducting 
himself that his foreman should have confidence in his charac- 
ter; such confidence that, when something went wrong, when 
there was a delinquent somewhere to be discovered, the fore- 
man’s mind would at once set this boy aside with a secure feel- 
ing that suspicion need not be directed against him. That 
simple bit of good advice happened to make so much of an 
impression on my mind that I have no doubt it shaped a good 
many actions and was undoubtedly of real practical value in 
securing advancement. 

Along with reading that is useful in character-building there 
should go reading that will create high motives and ideals, for 
high motives and ideals are of much more practical value in 
shaping a successful career than a good many young men be- 
lieve. The reading of well-written biographies will, perhaps, 
be the most useful in that connection, so many of them point 
to the possibilities of growth from humble beginnings, and 
show the force there is in singleness of purpose and in devotion 
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THE YOUNG BUSINESS MAN AND HIS BOOKS 


From an Original Drawing by Raymond N, Hyde. 
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to some clear aim. One will not read many biographies of suc- 
cessful men without being struck with the similarity of the 
underlying reasons for success. 

If character is the first requisite of a successful business 
career, perhaps the second may be said to be a keen knowledge 
of one’s fellow-men and a clear understanding of the main- 
springs of human action. Experience in life gives us that, and 
it is out of that that the shrewdness of the experienced business 
man is built. Much knowledge of this sort can be had from 
reading. Many of the Bible stories, read purely as literature, 
will help to-day, as they have helped for generations, in form- 
ing accurate judgments of men. It is in this direction that there 
is real, practical value in novel reading. Novels which give 
correct pictures of life and clear analysis of human character 
will, if rightly read, add almost veritable living people to one’s 
list of acquaintances. That means a widening of one’s experi- 
ence. Dickens, Thackeray, Howells, George Eliot, Jane Aus- 
ten, Mrs. Humphry Ward, have all created characters that are 
as real as living people. The reader who has added those char- 
acters to his acquaintance has added to his knowledge of human 
nature. To read carefully a novel written by a master hand 
means a distinct broadening of one’s knowledge of human 
motives. 


NEWSPAPER SUPERFICIALITY 


One of the absolute essentials of a business man’s reading 
is the newspaper. Probably most people would say that to the 
business man it is the most important source of information, 
and some might say that it contains all that a business man 
needs to read. For my part, I am very far from attaching to 
the newspaper the importance which it would seem to merit if 
we should judge by the relative amount of time which the aver- 
age business man gives to it. There are distinctly bad results 
that come from excessive newspaper reading. One is the great 
waste of time in reading unimportant and ephemeral news. In 
the making up of the morning daily paper the perspective as 
to the importance of things must be altogether distorted by the 
necessity for putting high value upon the latest incident. 
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There is still worse distortion in those papers which have many 
editions each day. The trivial thing that happens an hour 
before the paper goes to press, and in the account of which a 
paper may hope to “scoop” its rival, will, in the position which 
the editor naturally gives it, far outweigh the really important 
event which happened twenty-four hours before. Any business 
man who has received his bundle of home papers in a foreign 
city knows how quickly he can go through them when the dates 
area fortnight old and how little he finds in them of real impor- 
tance. 

As to business subjects, I have had opportunity to know 
something of newspaper writing from the point of view both of 
the newspaper desk and the business man’s desk. I appreciate 
the obstacles that are in the way of accurate newspaper work, 
because I have labored under them: the necessity for haste, 
the impossibility of obtaining complete data, the desire for sen- 
sational presentation in a form that will interest a large reading 
public, the unavoidable difficulty of handling subjects with 
which the writer must at times have little familiarity; and on 
the other side I have seen something of the inaccuracies in 
newspaper work that are at once recognized by the business 
man who knows the facts; the lack of value which much serious 
newspaper writing of this nature really possesses; to say noth- 
ing of the sensational journalism where accuracy is entirely 
subordinated to startling presentation. Such knowledge as I 
have gathered both inside and outside the newspaper office, 
leads me to place a good deal of stress upon the suggestion 
that the young business man can waste a great deal of time on 
the daily newspaper. 

Of course the daily newspaper must be read, but I believe 
the less time there is put upon it, and the more time there is 
left for better-prepared writing, the greater will be the gain. If 
the young business man’s interests are broad, I think he can 
with much profit read one foreign newspaper: such a paper as 
the London “Times” or the “Standard.” I have been greatly 
impressed with the men who are the foreign correspondents of 
those two great English newspapers. The regular correspond- 
ents of the “Times” in at least four of the great European 
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capitals—Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and St, Petersburg—are men 
who have held their important positions for at least twenty-five 
years, They are better trained in European politics than the 
average diplomat accredited to those courts, their sources of 
information are of a superior character, and the reviews which 
they write of political and commercial conditions are extremely 
valuable. If the business man reads a foreign language, such 
a paper as the Frankfurter “ Zeitung” is the highest type of a 
business newspaper, and can be read with great profit by any 
one who wishes to keep thoroughly abreast of the currents of 
European commercial life. In this country we have two or 
three dailies devoted exclusively to business interests—papers 
like the New York “Commercial” and the “ Journal of Com- 
merce,” and they cover remarkably well the commercial and 
industrial field. ; 

I believe, however, that one can keep abreast of current 
events much more accurately if he gives comparatively little 
time to the daily paper and a great deal of time to the weekly 
review. Such journals handle current affairs with dignity, keen 
judgment, and much greater accuracy than is to be found in 
the hurriedly prepared articles of the average daily. If such 
weeklies are supplemented by monthly magazines and other 
publications which secure articles on subjects of the most living 
interest, written by men well qualified to write them, and cov- 
ering most of the phases of commercial, financial, and industrial 
development, a knowledge of current affairs will be gained 
incomparably more accurate than would result from the reading 
of daily newspapers, 

Some of the technical weeklies, of which the “Financial 
Chronicle” in this country and the “Economist” and the 
“ Statist ” in England are the highest examples, cover the finan- 
cial field in a way that leaves little to be desired. 


Tue RESULTS oF INDOLENT READING 


Specific suggestions as to what one should read are of 
importance, but I believe of quite as great importance is some 
advice on how one should read. It is pleasant to drift about in 
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a boat with oars gently lapping the water now and then as one 
feels lazily inclined to pull them; it is quite another thing to sit 
in an eight-oared shell, under the eye of an expert trainer, and 
pull over a four-mile stretch, making every stroke and every 
pound of weight count for its utmost. The indolent attitude 
of mind with which many peoplé read headlines or turn pages 
bears a good deal the same relation to attentive reading that 
idle drifting in a rowboat bears to the hard exercise and full 
physical development that come with good work in a good crew. 
About the best one can say of time spent in indolent reading, 
leaving as it does but the haziest of mental impressions, is that 
the reader has been saved from spending his time in something 
worse than idleness. 

I believe that how to read is really more important than 
what to read, because good method in reading makes good 
selection inevitable. Loose writing, inaccuracy of statement, 
untruthful delineation of character, will none of them stand 
before the careful analytical reader. If he is reading with right 
method he will waste little time on poor selections. 

If you are in doubt as to whether you are getting the most 
out of your reading, ask yourself how much you remember of 
the last thing you read. If it was a novel, do you clearly recol- 
lect the names of all the important characters? One of the 
best attainments of a business man is a clear-cut memory for 
the names and characteristics of the men with whom he comes 
in contact. 


SCIENTIFIC AND SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE 


A business man can afford to give up a little of his time to 
current scientific reading, to keeping his high school natural 
philosophy or his college physics up to date, to keeping in 
touch in a general way with scientific discoveries and the trend 
of modern research—in a superficial way, perhaps, but still to a 
degree that may at some time or another in one’s business 
career be of real practical importance. 

All these suggestions are rather general, and may seem 
unsatisfactory because they lack specificness. What the young 
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man wants to know is how he should specialize his reading so 
as to make it of distinct advantage in his everyday work. 
Generally speaking, he should read along lines which will give 
him knowledge that his superiors ought to have, and this will 
` mean that he is fitting himself for better things. If his career 
is in mercantile lines, he should seek the fullest information 
regarding his particular line of business. The shoe salesman 
who will specialize his reading upon leather and leather-work- 
ing, who will learn about the different processes of tanning and 
the different methods of manufacture, will not only be a better 
judge of the goods he is handling, but will be better able to 
sell them. The bank clerk who will master the history of the 
development of the banking system may not see the application 
of that knowledge to his daily task, but if opportunity some- 
time knocks at his door he will be*much better prepared to 
accept the burden of greater responsibilities and wider useful- 
ness. 


THE MAN QF BUSINESS 


Of Dispatch 


By FRANCIS BACON 


[Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, Viscount St. Albans (commonly 
known as Lord Bacon), was born at London, January 22, 1561, the son 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Keeper of the Great Seal under Elizabeth. He 
was called to the bar at the age of twenty-one, and entered Parliament 
in 1584. In 1593 his speeches iñ Parliament against the money grants 
to provide against the threatened danger to England from the Catholic 
powers gave offense to the Queen, and though the Queen’s favorite, 
Essex, urged preferment for him, he never attained to any responsible 
position during her lifetime. In 1597 he published the first edition of 
his essays, ten in all, and among them some of the most famous. In 
1601, when Essex was brought to trial for treason, Bacon appeared 
against him, and even drew up a pamphlet reprehending him after his 
execution, Apologists of Bacon assert, however, that in doing this 
he placed loyalty to his sovereign above that to a friend and benefac- 
tor. Under James I. his advancement was steady. Aside from public 
office, which he sought as a means of income to enable him to pursue 
his scientific researches, he produced in 1605 “The Advancement of 
Learning,” which forms the groundwork of his ‘“‘Instauratio Magna” 
or “Great Reconstruction of Science.” The second part, or “ Novum 
Organum,” was completed in 1620. Meantime he was made lord chan- 
cellor in 1618, six months afterward was created Baron Verulam, and, 
on the twenty-seventh of January, 1621, Viscount St. Albans. On the 
fifteenth of March he pleaded guilty to a charge of corruption and was 
degraded from his high offices, sentenced to a fine of £40,000, and com- 
mitted to the Tower. From this he was released the next day and his 
fine was remitted, but he spent the remainder of his life in retirement 
and study. He died on April 9, 1626.] 


FFECTED dispatch is one of the most dangerous things 

to business that can be. It is like that which the physi- 

cians call predigestion, or hasty digestion, which is sure to fill 
the body full of crudities and secret seeds of diseases. There- 
fore, measure not dispatch by the times of sitting, but by the 
advancement of the business.» And as in races, it is not the 


large stride or high lift that makes the speed, so in business, 
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the keeping close to the matter and not taking of it too much 
at once procureth dispatch. It is the care of some only to 
come off speedily for the time, or to contrive some false periods 
of business, because they may seem men of dispatch. But it is 
one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another by cutting off; 
and business so handled at several sittings or meetings, goeth 
commonly backward and forward in an unsteady manner. I 
knew a wise man that had it for a byword, when he saw men 
hasten to a conclusion, “Stay a little, that we may make an end 
the sooner.” 

On the other side, true dispatch is a rich thing; for time is 
the measure of business as money is of wares; and business is 
bought at a dear hand, where there is small dispatch. The 
Spartans and Spaniards have been noted to be of small dispatch: 
Mi venga la muerte de Spagna—Let my death come from 
Spain, for then it will sure to be long in coming. 

Give good hearing to those that give the first information in 
business, and rather direct them in the beginning than interrupt 
them in the continuance of their speeches; for he that is put 
out of his own order will go forward and backward, and be 
more tedious while he waits upon his memory than he could 
have been if he had gone on in his own course. But some- 
times it is seen that the moderator is more troublesome than 
the actor. 

Iterations are commonly loss of time, but there is no such 
gain of time as to iterate often the state of the question; for it 
chaseth away many a frivolous speech as it is coming forth. 
Long and curious speeches are as fit for dispatch as a robe or 
mantle with a long train is for a race. Prefaces, and passages, 
and excusations, and other speeches of reference to the person, 
are great wastes of time, and though they seem to proceed of 
modesty they are bravery. Yet beware of being too material 
when there is any impediment or obstruction in men’s wills; 
for preoccupation of mind ever requireth preface of speech, like 
a fomentation to make the unguent enter. 

Above all things, order and distribution and singling out of 
parts is the life of dispatch, so as the distribution be not too 
subtle; for he that doth not divide will never enter well into 
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business, and he that divideth too much will never come out of 
it clearly. To choose time is to save time, and an unseasonable 
motion is but beating the air. There be three parts of busi- 
ness: the preparation, the debate or examination, and the 
perfection. Whereof, if you look for dispatch, let the middle 
only be the work of many, and the first and last the work of 
few. The proceeding upon somewhat conceived in writing doth 
for the most part facilitate dispatch, for though it should be 
wholly rejected, yet that negative is more pregnant of direction 
than an indefinite; as ashes are more generative than dust. 


BUCK ORL CK? 


Men of Pluck 
By WILLIAM MATHEWS 


WRITER in “ Blackwood’s Magazine” relates a striking 
incident in the life of Nassau William Senior, professor 
of political economy at Oxford University. 

When examined for his bachelor’s degree he was “ plucked.” 
He failed in divinity, which, as it was then the first subject on 
which the aspirant was examined, rendered fruitless any amount 
of general acquisition, and insured immediate rejection. Nowise 
distrustful of himself, the young man determined to try again, 
and meanwhile looked out for a private tutor with whom to 
read. He called upon Richard Whately, afterward archbishop 
of Dublin, and expressed a wish to be received by him as his 
pupil. Whately scarcely took the trouble to look his visitor in 
the face, but coolly answered :— 

“ You were plucked, I believe. I never receive pupils unless 
I see reason to assume that they mean to aspire at honors.” 

“I mean to aspire at honors.” 

“You do, do you?” was the rejoinder. “May I ask what 
class you intend to take?” 

“A first class,” said Senior coolly. 

Whately’s brow relaxed. He seemed tickled with the idea 
that a lad who had been plucked in November should propose 
to get into the first class in March; and he at once desired the 
plucky youth to come to be coached. Never were tutor and 
pupil better matched. Senior read hard—went up into the 


schools in March—and came out with the highest honors, 
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Ho.pine On 


Who does not admire the pluck which this incident exem- 
plifies? History abounds with illustrations showing that it is 
this bulldog tenacity that wins Jife’s battles, whether fought in 
the field, the mart, the senate, or the forum. It was the bold 
onset made by a few resolute men against troops that had main- 
tained successfully a hard day’s combat that turned the scale 
at last, at Lutzen, in favor of the Swedes and broke the charm 
of Wallenstein’s invincibility. 

It was the pluck of Isaac Newton that led him, when he 
stood at school at the bottom of the lowermost form but one, 
to thrash the boy above him who had kicked him, and then to 
determine to vanquish him as a scholar, which he also did, ris- 
ing to the top of his class. It was this quality that was pre- 
eminent in Liebig in his youth—the “booby” of his school, 
who, when sneeringly asked one day by the master what he pro- 
posed to become, since he was so poor a scholar, answered that 
he would be a chemist—a reply which provoked a laugh of 
derision from the whole school. Yet he lived to become one 
of the most eminent chemists of modern Europe. 

Who can think without a thrill of admiration of that glover’s 
apprentice in Glasgow, Scotland, who battled with almost 
incredible earnestness and persistence against the obstacles 
that confronted him in the acquisition of knowledge? Living 
with a relative, an old woman who was too poor to afford him a 
candle or even a bright firelight, he read books in the street by 
the light of a shop window, and, when the shop was closed, 
climbed a lamp-post, and, clinging to it with one hand, held his 
book in the other and thus mastered its contents. Who can 
wonder that he became one of his country’s eminent scholars ? 


Nit DEsPERANDUM 


How long and strenuously, against baffling discourage- 
ments, did Edison labor to make the phonograph produce an 
aspirated sound! “Fromi eighteen to twenty hours a day, for 
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the last seven months, I have worked at this single word— 
specia. I sent into the phonograph ‘specia, ‘specia, ‘specia’; 
but the instrument responded ‘ pecia, ‘ pecia, ‘ pecia.’ It was 
enough to drive one mad. But I held firm, and I have suc- 
ceeded.” 

What was it that stung the little, ugly, stuttering Jack Cur- 
ran into eloquence, and led him to toil till he had become one 
of the most powerful and brilliant advocates in Great Britain? 
It was the sarcasm of a member of a club—the nickname of 
“Orator Mum” given to him, a law student, when, rising one 
evening to speak, he had failed in a most humiliating way, and 
sat down without uttering a word. What did he then do? 
Give up? No; he began at once committing to memory and 
declaiming, day after day, for several hours, with earnestness 
and distinctness of enunciation, before a mirror, passages from 
the masterpieces of literature. By this practice he gradually 
overcame his defects, and, having Lord Eldon’s requisite to 
distinction, viz., “to be not worth a shilling,” rose, in spite of 
his physical disadvantages and inborn shyness, to the Alpine 
heights of his profession. So miserably poor was he at his 
start in life that, writing afterward to a friend about his mar- 
riage, he said: “My wife and I were the only furniture of our 
apartments, and as to my rent, it stood pretty much the same 
chance of liquidation as the national debt.” 

John Ashley Cooper, the first earl of Shaftesbury, was born 
a cripple, and could not at any time in life move without his 
man and his crutch. “I was never,” he once said, “without a 
dull, aching pain of that side.’ He suffered also from daily 
epileptic fits; yet he became a member of Oliver Cromwell’s 
council, with reference to which that man of iron will used to 
say that “there was no one whom he was more at a loss how to 
manage than that Marcus Tullius Cicero, the little man with 
three names ”—meaning Shaftesbury. “The little man” was 
afterward made chancellor by Charles II., and it is to him that 
every Englishman and every American is indebted for that 
sheet anchor of their liberties, the Habeas Corpus Act. Impris- 
oned in the Tower by the capricious king, and compelled at last 
to fly to Holland, where he died, he seems never for a moment 
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to have lost his self-confidence, his pluck, or elasticity and 
buoyancy of spirits. 

Some of the most extraordinary examples of pluck under 
disheartening circumstances have been furnished by military 
commanders. Napoleon said of one of his marshals, Massena, 
that “he was not himself until the battle began to go against 
him; then, when the dead fell in ranks about him, were awak- 
ened his powers of combination, and he put on terror and vic- 
tory as a robe.” 

Bliicher, the obstinate old Prussian general, lost nine battles 
out of ten, but he quickly rallied and showed to Napoleon, after 
every defeat, a more formidable front than before. Defeated 
and wounded, and thrown from his horse at Ligny, he led his 
troops two days later through mud, up steep defiles, amid tor- 
rents of rain, from Wavre to Waterloo, and won with Welling- 
ton the immortal victory that sealed the fate of his foe. 


Some PLUCKY MEN oF LETTERS 


Brilliant as are these instances, the literary calling has 
shown examples of grit as notable as any seen in the field of 
arms. Look at Gibbon, toiling for twenty years with herculean 
industry over his monumental history of “The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” Seven years of ceaseless labor 
were spent in gathering and meditating on the materials for the 
work, the enormous scope of which rendered indispensable the 
most vast and accurate knowledge, not only of the whole range 
of Classical, Byzantine, Mediæval, and Oriental literature, 
during upward of thirteen centuries, but also of some of the 
greatest religious and social changes that have shaped the des- 
tinies of man—the rise of Christianity, the Mussulman domin- 
ion, and the institutions of feudalism and chivalry. The amount 
of reading, almost wholly in foreign tongues, involved in such 
a task might well appall the most indefatigable student. The 
task was, nevertheless, achieved; but when the historian began 
the labor of writing his great work, “all was dark and doubt- 
ful,” and he was tempted to throw away all his labor. Girding 
up his loins with heroic resolution, he toiled on for thirteen 
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years more, at the end of which his colossal task was done and 
the gulf between ancient and modern history was bridged. 

See a Milton dictating his immortal epic in old age and ina 
world he cannot see; a Prescott and a Parkman writing their 
histories under constant physical discouragements; a Balzac 
consolidating his genius in a garret in Paris, in silence, in hun- 
ger, and in the deepest poverty; an Ainsworth patiently recom- 
piling his Latin dictionary, which his wife had angrily burned; 
a Carlyle calmly buckling himself to the task of rewriting his 
“French Revolution,” which had cost him years of thought 
and drudging research, the manuscript of which a housemaid 
had consigned as waste paper to the flames; and a Bulwer 
giving to the world a hundred volumes of novels, essays, plays, 
history, and epic and satirical poems, in spite of ill health and 
incessant sneers at his shallowness and dandyism ! 


TENACITY OF PURPOSE 


What lessons are these for young men! “I have been 
watching the careers of young men in this city for thirty 
years,” said an eminent New York preacher recently, “and I 
find that the chief difference between the successful and the 
failures lies in the single element of staying power.” It is by 
tenacity of purpose, rather than by sudden dash, however bril- 
liant, that success is won. Hindrances, checks, trials, instead 
of defeating one, should bring out one’s native force. “Feeble 
natures,” on the contrary, as Balzac strikingly says, “live in 
their sorrows, instead of converting them into apothegms of 
experience. They are saturated with them, and they consume 
themselves by sinking back each day into the misfortunes of 
the past. To forget is the great secret of strong and creative 
existences—to forget after the manner of Nature, which knows 
no past, and begins again every hour the mysteries of her inde- 
fatigable productiveness.” Hearken to an old English drama- 
E “The wise and active conquer difficulties 

By daring to attempt them; sloth and folly 
Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and hazard, 
And make the impossibility they fear.” 
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Murad the Unlucky 


By MARIA EDGEWORTH 


[Maria Edgeworth, 4 novelist of Irish life, who inspired Scott to 
depict Scottish character, was born heat Reading, England, January 
1, 1767. In 1782 her father inherited the family estate at Edgeworth, 
Ireland, whither they removed. Her education was pursued at home 
under her father’s supervision, and all her literary work was subjected 
to his revision. Beginning with “Castle Rackrent” in 1801, she pro- 
duced a series of novels dealing with the events of everyday life, 
amongst which are “The Absentee,” “ Leonora,” “ Belinda,” “ Ennui,” 
“Patronage,” ‘‘Harrington,” and “Osmond.” Several volumes under 
the titles “Popular, Tales,” “Fashionable Tales,” and “Moral Tales,” 
issued froth her pen. Our story, “Murad the Unlucky,” is from “ Pop- 
ular Tales.” In 1823 she visited Scott at Abbotsford, and two years 
later he returned the visit. She died at Edgeworthtown, May 21, 


1849. ] 
T is well known that the grand seignior amuses himself by 
going at night, in disguise, through the streets of Con- 
stantinople; as the caliph, Haroun Alraschid, used formerly to 
do in Bagdad. 

One moonlight night, accompanied by his grand vizier, he 
traversed several of the principal streets of the city, without 
seeing anything remarkable. At length, as they were passing 
a ropemaker’s, the sultan recollected the Arabian story of 
Cogia-Hassan Alhabal, the ropemaker, and his two friends, 
Saad and Saadi, who differed so much in their opinion concern- 
ing the influence of fortune over human affairs. 

“What is your opinion on this subject?” said the grand 
seignior to his vizier. 

“T am inclined, please your majesty,” replied the vizier, “to 
think that success in the world depends more upon prudence 


than upon What i5 called luck or fortune.” 
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“And I,” said the sultan, “am persuaded that fortune does 
more for men than prudence. Do you not every day hear of 
persons who are said to be fortunate or unfortunate? How 
comes it that this opinion should prevail amongst men, if it be 
not justified by experience?” 

“It is not for me to dispute with your majesty,” replied the 
prudent vizier. 

“Speak your mind freely; I desire and command it,” said 
the sultan, 

“Then I am of opinion,” answered the vizier, “that people 
are often led to believe others fortunate, or unfortunate, merely 
because they only know the general outline of their histories; 
and are ignorant of the incidents and events in which they have 
shown prudence or imprudence. I have heard, for instance, 
that there are at present in this city*two men, who are remark- 
able for their good and bad fortune: one is called Murad the 
Unlucky, and the other Saladin the Lucky. Now] am inclined 
to think, if we could hear their stories, we should find that one 
is a prudent and the other an imprudent character.” 

s Where do these men live?” interrupted the sultan. “I 
will hear their histories from their own lips, before I sleep.” 

“Murad the Unlucky lives in the next square,” said the 
vizier. 

The sultan desired to go thither immediately. Scarcely had 
they entered the square, when they heard the cry of loud lam- 
entations. They followed the sound till they came to a house 
of which the door was open, and where there was a man tear- 
ing his turban and weeping bitterly. They asked the cause of 
his distress, and he pointed to the fragments of a china vase, 
which lay on the pavement at his door. 

“This seems undoubtedly to be beautiful china,” said the 
sultan, taking up one of the broken pieces; “but can the loss 
of a china vase be the cause of such violent grief and despair?” 

“ Ah, gentlemen,” said the owner of the vase, suspending 
his lamentations and looking at the dress of the pretended mer- 
chants, “I see that you are strangers: you do not know how 
much cause I have for grief and despair! You do not know 
that you are speaking to Murad the Unlucky! Were you to 
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hear all the unfortunate accidents that have happened to me, 
from the time I was born till this instant, you would perhaps 
pity me, and acknowledge I have just cause for despair.” 

Curiosity was strongly expressed by the sultan; and the 
hope of cbtaining sympathy inclined Murad to gratify it by the 
recital of his adventures. “Gentlemen,” said he, “I scarcely 
dare invite you into the house of such an unlucky being as I 
am; but if you will venture to take a night’s lodging under my 
roof, you shall hear at your leisure the story of my misfortunes.” 

The sultan and the vizier excused themselves from spending 
the night with Murad, saying that they were obliged to proceed 
to their khan, where they should be expected by their compan- 
ions; but they begged permission to repose themselves for half 
an hour in his house, and besought him to relate the history of 
his life, if it would not renew his grief too much to recollect his 
misfortunes. 

Few men are so miserable as not to like to talk of their mis- 
fortunes, where they have, or where they think they have, any 
chance of obtaining compassion. As soon as the pretended 
merchants were seated, Murad began his story in the following 
manner :— 

“My father was a merchant of this city. The night before 
I was born, he dreamed that I came into the world with the 
head of a dog and the tail of a dragon; and that, in haste to 
conceal my deformity, he rolled me up in a piece of linen, which 
unluckily proved to be the grand seignior’s turban; who, en- 
raged at his insolence in touching his turban, commanded that 
his head should be struck off. 

“ My father awaked before he lost his head, but not before 
he had lost half his wits from the terror of his dream. He con- 
sidered it as a warning sent from above, and consequently 
determined to avoid the sight of me. He would not stay to see 
whether I should really be born with the head of a dog and the 
tail of a dragon; but he set out, the next morning, on a voyage 
to Aleppo. 

“He was absent for upwards of seven years, and during that 
time my education was totally neglected. One day I inquired 
from my mother why I had been named Murad the Unlucky. 
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She told me that this name was given to me in consequence of 
my father’s dream, but she added that perhaps it might be for- 
gotten if I proved fortunate in my future life. My nurse, a 
very old woman, who was present, shook her head, with a look 
which I shall never forget, and whispered to my mother loud 
enough for me to hear, ‘Unlucky he was, and is, and ever will 
be. Those that are born to ill luck cannot help themselves; 
nor can any but the great prophet Mahomet himself do any- 
thing for them. It is a folly for an unlucky person to strive 
with his fate: it is better to yield to it at once,’ 

“This speech made a terrible impression upon me, young 
as I then was; and every accident that happened to me after- 
ward confirmed my belief in my nurse’s prognostic. I was in 
my eighth year when my father returned from abroad. The 
year after he came home my brother Saladin was born, who was 
named Saladin the Lucky, because the day he was born a ves- 
sel freighted with rich merchandise for my father arrived safely 
in port. 

“I will not weary you with a relation of all the little in- 
stances of good fortune by which my brother Saladin was 
distinguished, even during his childhood. As he grew up, his 
success in everything he undertook was as remarkable as my 
ill luck in all that I attempted. From the time the rich vessel 
arrived we lived in splendor, and the supposed prosperous state 
of my father’s affairs was of course attributed to the influence 
of my brother Saladin’s happy destiny. 

“When Saladin was about twenty, my father was taken dan- 
gerously ill; and as he felt that he should not recover, he sent 
for my brother to the side of his bed, and, to his great surprise, 
informed him that the magnificence in which we had lived had 
exhausted all his wealth; that his affairs were in the greatest 
disorder; for, having trusted to the hope of continual success, 
he had embarked in projects beyond his powers. 

“The sequel was he had nothing remaining to leave to his 
children but two large china vases, remarkable for their beauty, 
but still more valuable on account of certain verses inscribed 
upon them in an unknown character, which was supposed to 
operate as a talisman or charm in favor of their possessors. 
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“Both these vases my father bequeathed to my brother Sal- 
adin, declaring he could not venture to leave either of them to 
me, because I was so unlucky that I should inevitably break it. 
After his death, however, my brother Saladin, who was blessed 
with a generous temper, gave me my choice of the two vases; 
and endeavored to raise my spirits by repeating frequently that 
he had no faith either in good fortune or ill fortune. 

“I could not be of his opinion, though I felt and acknowl- 
edged his kindness in trying to persuade me out of my settled 
melancholy. I knew it was in vain for me to exert myself, 
becatise I was sure that, do what I would, I should still be Mu- 
rad the Unlucky. My brother, on the contrary, was nowise 
cast down, even by the poverty in which my father left us: he 
said he was sure he should find some means of maintaining 
himself, and so he did. 

“On examining our china vases, he found in them a powder 
of a bright scarlet color; and it occurred to him that it would 
make a fine dye. He tried it, and after some trouble it sue 
ceeded to admiration. 

“During my father’s lifetime my mother had been supplied 
with tich dresses by one of the merchants who was employed 
by the ladies of the grand seignior’s seraglio. My brother had 
done this merchant some trifling favors; and, upon application 
to him, he readily engaged to recommend the new scarlet dye. 
Indeed, it was so beautiful that, the moment it was seen, it 
was preferred to every other color. Saladin’s shop was soon 
crowded with customers, and his winning manners and pleasant 
conversation were almost as advantageous to him as his scarlet 
dye. On the contrary, I observed that the first glance at my 
melancholy countenance was sufficient to disgust evety one 
who saw me. I perceived this plainly, and it only confirmed me 
the more in my belief in my own evil destiny. 

“It happened one day that a lady, richly apparelled and 
attended by two female slaves, came to my brother’s house to 
make some purchases. He was out, and I dlone was left to 
attend to the shop. After she had looked over some goods, 
she chanced to see my chita vase, which was in the room. She 
took a prodigious fancy ‘to it, and offered me any price if I 
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would part with it; but this I declined doing, because I believed 
that I should draw down upon my head some dreadful calamity 
if I voluntarily relinquished the talisman. Irritated by my 
refusal, the lady, according to the custom of her sex, became 
more resolute in her purpose; but neither entreaties nor money 
could change my determination. Provoked beyond measure at 
my obstinacy, as she called it, she left the house. 

“On my brother’s return I related to him what had hap- 
pened, and expected that he would have praised me for my 
prudence; but, on the cotitrary, he blamed me for the supersti- 
tious value I set upon the verses on my vase, and observed that 
it would be the height of folly to lose a certain means of advah- 
cing my fortune for the uncertain hope of magical protection. 
I could not bring myself to be of-his opinion; I had not the 
courage to follow the advice he gave. The next day the lady 
returned, and my brother sold his vase to her for ten thousand 
pieces of gold. This money he laid out in the most advanta- 
geous manner, by purchasing a new stock of merchandise. I 
repented when it was too late; but I believe it is part of the 
fatality attending certain persons that they cannot decide 
tightly at the proper moment. When the opportunity has been 
lost, I have always regretted that I did not do exactly the con- 
trary to what I had previously determined upon. Often, whilst 
I was hesitating, the favorable moment passed. Now this is 
what I call being unlucky. But to proceed with my story. 

“The lady who bought my brother Saladin’s vase was the 
favorite of the sultan and all-powerful in the seraglio. Her 
dislike to me, in consequence of my opposition to her wishes, 
was so violent that she refused to return to my brother’s house 
while I remained there. He was unwilling to part with me, 
but I could not bear to be the ruin of so good a brother. 
Without telling him my design, I left his house, careless of 
what should become of me. Hunger, however, soon compelled 
me to think of some immediate mode of obtaining relief. I sat 
down upoti a stone, before the door of a baker’s shop; the 
smell of hot bread tempted me in, and with a feeble voice I 
demanded charity. 

“The mastet baker gave me as much bread as I could eat, 
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upon condition that I should change dresses with him and carry 
the rolls for him through the city this day. To this I readily 
consented, but I had soon reason to repent of my compliance. 
Indeed, if my ill luck had not as usual deprived me at this criti- 
cal moment of memory and judgment, I should never have 
complied with the baker’s treacherous proposal. For some time 
before, the people of Constantinople had been much dissatisfied 
with the weight and quality of the bread furnished by the 
bakers. This species of discontent has often been the sure 
forerunner of an insurrection, and in these disturbances the 
master bakers frequently lose their lives. All these circum- 
stances I knew, but they did not occur to my memory when 
they might have been useful. 

“I changed dresses with the baker, but scarcely had I pro- 
ceeded through the adjoining streets with my rolls, before the 
mob began to gather round me with reproaches and execrations. 
The crowd pursued me even to the gates of the grand seignior’s 
palace, and the grand vizier, alarmed at their violence, sent out 
an order to have my head struck off; the usual remedy in such 
cases being to strike off the baker’s head. 

“I now fell upon my knees, and protested I was not the 
baker for whom they took me, that I had no connection with 
him, and that I had never furnished the people of Constantino- 
ple with bread that was not weight. I declared I had merely 
changed clothes with a master baker for this day, and that I 
should not have done so but for the evil destiny which governs 
all my actions. Some of the mob exclaimed that I deserved to 
lose my head for my folly; but others took pity on me, and 
whilst the officer, who was sent to execute the vizier’s order, 
turned to speak to some of the noisy rioters, those who were 
touched by my misfortune opened a passage for me through 
the crowd, and, thus favored, I effected my escape. 

“I quitted Constantinople: my vase I had left in the care 
of my brother. At some miles’ distance from the city I over- 
took a party of soldiers. I joined them, and learning that they 
were going to embark with the rest of the grand seignior’s 
army for Egypt, I resolved to accompany them. If it be, 
thought I, the will of Mahomet that I should perish, the sooner 
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I meet my fate the better. The despondency into which I was 
sunk was attended by so great a degree of indolence, that I 
scarcely would take the necessary means to preserve my exist- 
ence. During our passage to Egypt I sat all day long upon the 
deck of the vessel, smoking my pipe; and I am convinced that 
if a storm had risen, as I expected, I should not have taken my 
pipe from my mouth, nor should I have handled a rope to save 
myself from destruction. Such is the effect of that species of 
resignation or torpor, whichever you please to call it, to which 
my strong belief in fatality had reduced my mind. 

“We landed, however, safely, contrary to my melancholy 
forebodings. By a trifling accident, not worth relating, I was 
detained longer than any of my companions in the vessel when 
we disembarked, and I did not arrive at the camp till late at 
night. It was moonlight, and I could see the whole scene dis- 
tinctly. There was a vast number of small tents scattered over 
a desert of white sand; a few date trees were visible at a dis- 
tance; all was gloomy, and all still; no sound was to be heard 
but that of the camels, feeding near the tents; and, as I walked 
on, I met with no human creature. 

“My pipe was now out, and I quickened my pace a little 
toward a fire, which I saw near one of the tents. As I pro- 
ceeded, my eye was caught by something sparkling in the sand: 
it was a ring. I picked it up and put it on my finger, resolving 
to give it to the public crier the next morning, who might find 
out its rightful owner; but by ill luck I put it on my little finger, 
for which it was much too large; and as I hastened toward 
the fire to light my pipe I dropped the ring. I stooped to 
search for it amongst the provender on which a mule was feed- 
ing, and the cursed animal gave me so violent a kick on the 
head that I could not help roaring aloud. 

“My cries awakened those who slept in the tent near which 
the mule was feeding. Provoked at being disturbed, the sol- 
diers were ready enough to think ill of me, and they took it for 
granted that I was a thief who had stolen the ring I pretended 
to have just found. The ring was taken from me by force, and 
the next day I was bastinadoed for having found it: the officer 
persisting in the belief that stripes would make me confess 
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where I had concealed certain other articles of value, which 
had lately been missed in the camp. All this was the conse- 
quence of my being in a hurry to light my pipe, and of my hav- 
ing put the ring on a finger that was too little for it; which no 
one but Murad the Unlucky would have done. l 

“When I was able to walk again after my wounds were 
healed, I went into one of the tents distinguished by a red flag, 
having been told that these were coffeehouses. Whilst I was 
drinking coffee, I heard a stranger near me complaining that 
he had not been able to recover a valuable ring he had lost, 
although he had caused his loss to be published for three days 
by the public crier, offering a reward of two hundred sequins to 
whoever should restore it. I guessed that this was the very 
ring which I had unfortunately found. I addressed myself to 
the stranger, and promised to point out to him the person who 
had forced it from me. The stranger recovered his ring, and, 
being convinced that I had acted honestly, he made me a pres- 
ent of two hundred sequins, as some amends for the punish- 
ment which I had unjustly suffered on his account. 

“ Now you would imagine that this purse of gold was advan- 
tageous to me: far the contrary; it was the cause of new mis- 
fortunes. 

“One night, when I thought that the soldiers who were in 
the same tent with me were all fast asleep, I indulged myself 
in the pleasure of counting my treasure. The next day I was 
invited by my companions to drink sherbet with them. What 
they mixed with the sherbet which I drank, I know not; but I 
could not resist the drowsiness it brought on. I fell into a pro- 
found slumber, and when I awoke I found myself lying under 
a date tree, at some distance from the camp. 

“The first thing I thought of when I came to my recollec- 
tion was my purse of sequins. The purse I found still safe in 
my girdle; but on opening it I perceived that it was filled with 
pebbles and not a single sequin was left. I had no doubt that 
I had been robbed by the soldiers with whom I had drunk sher- 
bet, and I am certain that some of them must have been awake 
the night I counted my money; otherwise, as I had never 
trusted the secret of my riches to any one, they could not have 
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suspected me of possessing any property, for, ever since I kept 
company with them, I had appeared to be in great indigence. 

“T applied in vain to the superior officers for redress; the 
soldiers protested they were innocent; no positive proof 
appeared against them, and I gained nothing by my complaint 
but ridicule and ill will. I called myself, in the first transport 
of my grief, by that name which, since my arrival in Egypt, I 
had avoided to pronounce: I called myself Murad the Unlucky! 
The name and the story ran through the camp, and I was 
accosted afterward very frequently by this appellation. Some, 
indeed, varied their wit by calling me Murad with the purse of 
pebbles. 

“All that I had yet suffered is nothing compared to my 
succeeding misfortunes. my 

“Tt was the custom at this time, in the Turkish camp, for 
the soldiers to amuse themselves with firing ata mark. The 
superior officers remonstrated against this dangerous practice, 
but ineffectiially. Sometimes a party of soldiers would stop 
firing for a few minutes, after a message was brought them 
from their commanders; and then they would begin again, in 
defiance of all orders. Such was the watit of discipline in otir 
army that this disobedience went unpunished. In the mean- 
time, the frequency of the danger made most men totally 
regardless of it. I have seen tents pierced with bullets, in 
which parties were quietly seated smoking their pipes, whilst 
those without were preparing to take fresh aim at the red flag 
on the top. 

“This apathy proceeded in some from tnconquerdble indo- 
lence of body; in others from the intoxication produced by the 
fumes of tobacco and of opium; but in most of my brother 
Turks it arose from the confidence which the belief in predesti- 
nation inspired. When a bullet killed one of their companions, 
they only observed, scarcely taking the pipes from their mouths, 
‘Our hour is not yet come: it is not the will of Mahomet that 
we should fall.’ 

“I own that this rash security appeared to me, at first, sur- 
prising; but it soon ceased to strike me with wonder, and it 
even tended to confirm my favorite opinion that some were 
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born to good and some to evil fortune. I became almost as 
careless as my companions, from following the same course of 
reasoning. It is not, thought I, in the power of human pru- 
dence to avert the stroke of destiny. I shall perhaps die to- 
morrow; let me therefore enjoy to-day. 

“I now made it my study, every day, to procure as much 
amusement as possible. My poverty, as you will imagine, 
restricted me from indulgence and excess; but I soon found 
means to spend what did not actually belong to me. There 
were certain Jews who were followers of the camp, and who, 
calculating on the probability of victory for our troops, 
advanced money to the soldiers, for which they engaged to pay 
these usurers exorbitant interest. The Jew to whom I applied 
traded with me also upon the belief that my brother Saladin, 
with whose character and circumstances he was acquainted, 
would pay my debts if I should fall. With the money I raised 
from the Jew I continually bought coffee and opium, of which I 
grew immoderately fond. In the delirium it created, I forgot 
all my misfortunes, all fear of the future. 

“One day, when I had raised my spirits by an unusual 
quantity of opium, I was strolling through the camp, sometimes 
singing, sometimes dancing, like a madman, and repeating that I 
was not now Murad the Unlucky. Whilst these words were on 
my lips, a friendly spectator, who was in possession of his sober 
senses, caught me by the arm and attempted to drag me from 
the place where I was exposing myself. ‘Do you not see,’ said 
he, ‘those soldiers, who are firing at a mark? I saw one of 
them, just now, deliberately taking aim at your turban; and, 
observe, he is now reloading his piece.’ My ill luck prevailed 
even at this instant, the only instant in my life when I defied its 
power. I struggled with my adviser, repeating, ‘I am not the 
wretch you take me for; I am not Murad the Unlucky.’ He 
fled from the danger himself: I remained, and in a few seconds 
afterward a ball reached me, and I fell senseless on the sand. 

“The ball was cut out of my body by an awkward surgeon, 
who gave me ten times more pain than was necessary. He 
was particularly hurried at this time because the army had 
just received orders to march in a few hours, and all was con- 
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fusion in the camp. My wound was excessively painful, and 
the fear of being left behind with those who were deemed 
incurable added tomy torments. Perhaps, if I had kept myself 
quiet, I might have escaped some of the evils I afterward 
endured; but, as I have repeatedly told you, gentlemen, it was 
my ill fortune never to be able to judge what was best to be 
done till the time for prudence was past. 

“During that day, when my fever was at the height and 
when my orders were to keep my bed, contrary to my natural 
habits of indolence, I rose a hundred times, and went out of 
my tent in the very heat of the day, to satisfy my curiosity as 
to the number of the tents which had not been struck and of 
the soldiers who had not yet marched. The orders to march 
were tardily obeyed, and many hours elapsed before our 
encampment was raised. Had I submitted to my surgeon’s 
orders, I might have been in a state to accompany the most 
dilatory of the stragglers; I could have borne, perhaps,the slow 
motion of a litter, on which some of the sick were transported; 
but in the evening, when the surgeon came to dress my 
wounds, he found me in such a situation that it was scarcely 
possible to remove me. 

“He desired a party of soldiers, who were left to bring up 
the rear, to call for me the next morning. They did so; but 
they wanted to put me upon the mule which I recollected, by a 
white streak on its back, to be the cursed animal that had 
kicked me whilst I was looking for the ring. I could not be 
prevailed upon to go upon this unlucky animal. I tried to per- 
suade the soldiers to carry me, and they took me a little way; 
but, soon growing weary of their burden, they laid me down on 
the sand, pretending that they were going to fill a skin with 
water at a spring they had discovered, and bade me lie still and 
wait for their return. 

“I waited and waited, longing for the water to moisten my 
parched lips; but no water came, no soldiers returned; and 
there I lay, for several hours, expecting every moment to 
breathe my last. I made no effort to move, for I was now con- 
vinced my hour was come, and that it was the will of Mahomet 
that I should perish in this miserable manner and lie unbur- 
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ied like a dog; a death, thought I, worthy of Murad the Un- 
lucky. 

“ My forebodings were not this time just; a detachment of 
English soldiers passed near the place where I lay, my groans 
were heard by them, and they humanely came to my assistance. 
They carried me with them, dressed my wound, and treated me 
with the utmost tenderness. Christians though they were, I 
must acknowledge that I had reason to love them better than 
any of the followers of Mahomet, my good brother only ex- 
cepted. 

“Under their care I recovered; but scarcely had I regained 
my strength before I fell into new disasters. It was hot weather, 
and my thirst was excessive. I went out with a party, in hopes 
of finding a spring of water. The English soldiers began to 
dig for a well, in a place pointed out to them by one of their 
men of science. I was not inclined to such hard labor, but pre- 
ferred sauntering on in search of a spring. I saw at a distance 
something that looked like a pool of water, and I pointed it out 
to my companions. Their man of science warned me by his 
interpreter not to trust to this deceitful appearance; for that 
such were common in this country, and that, when I came close 
to the spot, I should find no water there. He added that it 
was at a greater distance than I imagined, and that I should in 
all probability be lost in the desert if I attempted to follow this 
phantom. 

“I was so unfortunate as not to attend to his advice. I set 
out in pursuit of this accursed delusion, which assuredly was 
the work of evil spirits, who clouded my reason and allured me 
into their dominion. I went on, hour after hour, in expectation 
continually of reaching the object of my wishes; but it fled 
faster than I pursued, and I discovered at last that the Eng- 
lishman, who had doubtless gained his information from the 
people of the country, was right; and that the shining ap- 
pearance, which I had taken for water, was a mere de- 
ception, 

“I was now exhausted with fatigue. I looked back in vain 
after the companions I had left; I could see neither men, ani- 
mals, nor any trace of vegetation in the sandy desert. I had 
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no resource but; weary as I was, to measure back my footsteps, 
which were imprinted in the sand. 

“T slowly and sorrowfully traced them as my guides in this 
unknown land. Instead of yielding to my indolent inclinations, 
I ought, however, to have made the best of my way back, be- 
fore the evening breeze sprang up. I felt the breeze rising, 
and, unconscious of my danger, I rejoiced and opened my 
bosom to meet it; but what was my dismay when I saw that 
the wind swept before it all trace of my footsteps in the sand. 
I knew not which way to proceed; I was struck with despair; 
tore my garments, threw off my turban, and cried aloud; but 
neither human voice nor echo answered me. The silence was 
dreadful. I had tasted no food for many hours, and I now 
became sick and faint. I recollected that I had put a supply 
of opium into the folds of my turban; but, alas! when I took 
my turban up, I found that the opium had fallen out. I 
searched for it in vain on the sand, where I had thrown the 
turban. 

“T stretched myself out upon the ground, and yielded with- 
out further struggle to my evil destiny. What I suffered from 
thirst, hunger, and heat cannot be described! At last I fell 
into a sort of trance, during which images of various kinds 
seemed to flit before my eyes. How long I remained in this 
state I know not; but I remember that I was brought to my 
senses by a loud shout, which came from persons belonging to 
a caravan returning from Mecca. This was a shout of joy for 
their safe arrival at a certain spring, well known to them in this 
part of the desert. 

“The spring was not a hundred yards from the spot where 
I lay; yet, such had been the fate of Murad the Unlucky, that 
he missed the reality whilst he had been hours in pursuit of the 
phantom. Feeble and spiritless as I was, I sent forth as loud 
acry as I could, in hopes of obtaining assistance; and I 
endeavored to crawl to the place from which the voices ap- 
peared to come. The caravan rested for a considerable time 
whilst the slaves filled the skins with water, and whilst the 
camels took in their supply. I worked myself on toward 
them; yet, notwithstanding my efforts, I was persuaded. that, 
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according to my usual ill fortune, I should never be able to 
make them hear my voice. I saw them mount their camels! 
I took off my turban, unrolled it, and waved it in the air. My 
signal was seen! The caravan came toward me! 

“I had scarcely strength to speak: a slave gave me some 
water, and, after I had drunk, I*explained to them who I was 
and how I came into this situation. 

“Whilst I was speaking, one of the travelers observed the 
purse which hung to my girdle; it was the same the mer- 
chant, for whom I recovered the ring had given to me; I had 
carefully preserved it, because the initials of my benefactor’s 
name, and a passage from the Koran, were worked upon it. 
When he gave it to me, he said that perhaps we should meet 
again in some other part of the world, and he should recognize 
me by this token. The person who now took notice of the 
purse was his brother; and when I related to him how I had 
obtained it, he had the goodness to take me under his protec- 
tion. He was a merchant, who was now going with the cara- 
van to Grand Cairo. He offered to take me with him, and I 
willingly accepted the proposal, promising to serve him as faith- 
fully as any of his slaves. The caravan proceeded, and I was 
carried with it. 

“The merchant, who was become my master, treated me 
with great kindness; but, on hearing me relate the whole series 
of my unfortunate adventures, he exacted a promise from me 
that I would do nothing without first consulting him. ‘ Since 
you are so unlucky, Murad,’ said he, ‘ that you always choose 
for the worst when you choose for yourself, you should trust 
entirely to the judgment of a wiser or a more fortunate friend.’ 

“I fared well in the service of this merchant, who was a 
man of a mild disposition, and who was so rich that he could 
afford to be generous to all his dependents. It was my busi- 
ness to see his camels loaded and unloaded at proper places, to 
count his bales of merchandise, and to take care that they were 
not mixed with those of his companions. This I carefully did, 
till the day we arrived at Alexandria; when, unluckily, I 
neglected to count the bales, taking it for granted that they 
were all right, as I had found them so the preceding day, 
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However, when we were to go on board the vessel that was to 
take us to Cairo, I perceived that three bales of cotton were 
missing. 

“Tran to inform my master, who, though a good deal pro- 
voked at my negligence, did not reproach me as I deserved. 
The public crier was immediately sent round the city, to offer 
a reward for the recovery of the merchandise; and it was 
restored by one of the merchants’ slaves, with whom we had 
traveled. The vessel was now under sail; my master and I 
and the bales of cotton were obliged to follow in a boat; and 
when we were taken on board, the captain declared he was so 
loaded that he could not tell where to stow the bales of cotton. 
After much difficulty, he consented to let them remain upon 
deck; and I promised my master to watch them night and day. 

“We had a prosperous voyage, and were actually in sight of 
shore, which the captain said we could not fail to reach early 
the next morning. I stayed, as usual, this night upon deck, 
and solaced myself by smoking my pipe. Ever since I had 
indulged in this practice at the camp at El Arish, I could not 
exist without opium and tobacco. I suppose that my reason 
was this night a little clouded with the dose I took, but toward 
midnight I was sobered by terror. I started up from the deck 
on which I had stretched myself; my turban was in flames; the 
bale of cotton on which I had rested was all on fire. I awak- 
ened two sailors, who were fast asleep on deck. The conster- 
nation became general, and the confusion increased the danger. 
The captain and my master were the most active, and suffered 
the most in extinguishing the flames: my master was terribly 
scorched. 

“For my part, I was not suffered to do anything. The 
captain ordered that I should be bound to the mast, and when 
at last the flames were extinguished, the passengers with one 
accord besought him to keep me bound hand and foot, lest I 
should be the cause of some new disaster. All that had hap- 
pened was, indeed, occasioned by my ill luck. I had laid my 
pipe down, when I was falling asleep, upon the bale of cotton 
that was beside me. The fire from my pipe fell out, and set 
the cotton in flames. Such was the mixture of rage and terror 
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with which I had inspired the whole crew, that I am sure they 
would have set me ashore on a desert island, rather than have 
had me on board for a week longer. Even my humane master, 
I could perceive, was secretly impatient to get rid of Murad the 
Unlucky and his evil fortune. 

“You may believe that I was heartily glad when we landed 
and when I was unbound. My master put a purse containing 
fifty sequins into my hand, and bade me farewell. ‘ Use this 
money prudently, Murad, if you can,’ said he, ‘and perhaps your 
fortune may change.’ Of this I had little hopes, but deter- 
mined to lay out my money as prudently as possible. 

“As I was walking through the streets of Grand Cairo, 
considering how I should lay out my fifty sequins to the great- 
est advantage, I was stopped by one who called me by my 
name, and asked me if I could pretend to have forgotten his 
face. I looked steadily at him, and recollected to my sorrow 
that he was the Jew Rachub, from whom I had borrowed cer- 
tain sums of money at the camp at El Arish. What brought 
him to Grand Cairo, except it was my evil destiny, I cannot 
tell. He would not quit me; he would take no excuses; he 
said he knew that I had deserted twice, once from the Turkish 
and once from the English army; that I was not entitled to 
any pay; and that he could not imagine it possible that my 
brother Saladin would own me or pay my debts. 

“ I replied, for I was vexed by the insolence of this Jewish 
dog, that I was not, as he imagined, a beggar; that I had the 
means of paying him my just debt, but that I hoped he would 
not extort from me all that exorbitant interest which none but 
a Jew could exact. He smiled, and answered that if a Turk 
loved opium better than money, this was no fault of his; that 
he had supplied me with what I loved best in the world; and 
that I ought not to complain, when he expected I should return 
the favor. 

“I will not weary you, gentlemen, with all the arguments 
that passed between me and Rachub. At last we compromised 
matters; he would take nothing less than the whole debt, but 
he let me have at a very cheap rate a chest of secondhand 
clothes, by which he assured me I might make my fortune. 
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He brought them to Grand Cairo, he said, for the purpose of 
selling them to slave metchants, who at this time of the year 
were in want of them to supply their slaves; but he was in 
haste to get home to his wife and family at Constantinople, 
and therefore he was willing to make over to a friend the profits 
of this speculation. I should have distrusted Rachub’s profes- 
sions of friendship and especially of disintérestedness, but he 
took me with him to the khan, where his goods were, and 
unlocked the chest of clothes to show them to me. They were 
of the richest and finest materials, and had been but little worn. 
I could not doubt the evidence of my senses; the bargain was 
concluded, and the Jew sent porters to my inn with the chest. 

“The next day I repaired to the public market place, and, 
when my business was known, I had choice of customers before 
night; my chest was empty, and my purse was full. The 
profit I made, upon the sale of these clothes, was so considera- 
ble, that I could not help feeling astonishment at Rachub’s 
having brought himself so readily to relinquish them. 

“A few days after I had disposed of the contents of my 
chest, a Damascene merchant, who had bought two suits of 
apparel from me, told me, with a very melancholy face, that 
both the female slaves who had put on these clothes were sick. 
I could not conceive that the clothes were the cause of their 
sickness; but soon afterward, as I was crossing the market, I 
was attacked by at least a dozen merchants, who made similar 
complaints. They insisted upon knowing how I came by the 
garments, and demanded whether I had worn any of them 
myself. This day I had for the first time indulged myself with 
wearing a pair of yellow slippers, the only finery I had reserved 
for myself out of all the tempting goods. Convinced by my 
wearing these slippers that I could have had no insidious 
designs, since I shared the danger, whatever it might be, the 
merchants were a little pacified; but what was my terror and 
remorse the next day, when one of them came to inform me 
that plague boils had broken out under the arms of all the 
slaves who had worn this pestilential apparel! On looking care- 
fully into the chest, we found the word Smyrna written, and 
half effaced, upon the lid. Now the plague had for some time 
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raged at Smyrna, and, as the merchants suspected, these clothes 
had certainly belonged to persons who had died of that distem- 
per. This was the reason why the Jew was willing to sell them 
to me so cheap, and it was for this reason that he would not 
stay at Grand Cairo himself to reap the profits of his specula- 
tion. Indeed, if I had paid attention to it at the proper time, a 
slight circumstance might have revealed the truth to me. 
Whilst I was bargaining with the Jew, before he opened the 
chest, he swallowed a large dram of brandy and stuffed his 
nostrils with sponge dipped in vinegar; this he told me he did 
to prevent his perceiving the smell of musk, which always 
threw him into convulsions. 

“The horror I felt, when I discovered that I had spread the 
infection of the plague, and that I had probably caught it 
myself, overpowered my senses; a cold dew spread over all my 
limbs, and I fell upon the lid of the fatal chest in a swoon. It 
is said that fear disposes people to take the infection; however 
this may be, I sickened that evening and soon was in a raging 
fever. It was worse for me whenever the delirium left me and 
I could reflect upon the miseries my ill fortune had occasioned. 
In my first lucid interval, I looked round and saw that I had 
been removed from the khan to a wretched hut. An old 
woman, who was smoking her pipe in the farthest corner of my 
room, informed me that I had been sent out of the town of 
Grand Cairo by order of the cadi, to whom the merchants had 
made their complaint. The fatal chest was burnt, and the 
house in which I had lodged razed to the ground. ‘And if it 
had not been for me,’ continued the old woman, ‘you would 
have been dead, probably, at this instant; but I have made.a 
vow to our great prophet that I would never neglect an oppor- 
tunity of doing a good action; therefore, when you were deserted 
by all the world, I took care of you. Here, too, is your purse, 
which I saved from the rabble; and, what is more difficult, from 
the officers of justice. I will account to you for every para that 
I have expended, and will moreover tell you the reason of my 
making such an extraordinary vow.’ 

“As I believed that this benevolent old woman took great 
pleasure in talking, I made an inclination of my head to thank 
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her for her promised history, and she proceeded; but I must 
confess I did not listen with all the attention her narrative 
doubtless deserved. Even curiosity, the strongest passion of 
us Turks, was dead within me. I have no recollection of the 
old woman’s story. It is as much as I can do to finish my own. 

“The weather became excessively hot; it was affirmed by 
some of the physicians that this heat would prove fatal to their 
patients, but, contrary to the prognostics of the physicians, it 
stopped the progress of the plague. I recovered, and found 
my purse much lightened by my illness. I divided the remain- 
der of my money with my humane nurse, and sent her out into 
the city to inquire how matters were going on. 

“She brought me word that the fury of the plague had 
much abated, but that she had met several funerals, and that 
she had heard many of the mercHants cursing the folly of 
Murad the Unlucky, who, as they said, had brought all this 
calamity upon the inhabitants of Cairo. Even fools, they say, 
learn by experience. I took care to burn the bed on which I 
had lain and the clothes I had worn; I concealed my real name, 
which I knew would inspire detestation, and gained admittance, 
with a crowd of other poor wretches, into a lazaretto, where I 
performed quarantine and offered up prayers daily for the sick. 

“ When I thought it was impossible I could spread the infec- 
tion, I took my passage home. I was eager to get away from 
Grand Cairo, where I knew I was an object of execration. I 
had a strange fancy haunting my mind; I imagined that all my 
misfortunes, since I left Constantinople, had arisen from my 
neglect of the talisman upon the beautiful china vase. I 
dreamed three times, when I was recovering from the plague, 
that a genius appeared to me, and said, in a reproachful tone, 
‘Murad, where is the vase that was intrusted to thy care?’ 

“This dream operated strongly upon my imagination. As 
soon as we arrived at Constantinople, which we did, to my 
great surprise, without meeting with any untoward accidents, I 
went in search of my brother Saladin, to inquire for my vase. 
He no longer lived in the house in which I left him, and I began 
to be apprehensive that he was dead; but a porter, hearing my 
inquiries, exclaimed, ‘Who is there in Constantinople that is 
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ignorant of the dwelling of Saladin the Lucky? Come with 
me, and I will show it to you.’ 

“The mansion to which he conducted me looked so magnifi- 
cent that I was almost afraid to enter lest there should be some 
mistake. But, whilst I was hesitating, the doors opened, and I 
heard my brother Saladin’s voige. He saw me almost at the 
same instant that I fixed my eyes upon him, and immediately 
sprang forward to embrace me. He was the same good brother 
as ever, and I rejoiced in his prosperity with all my heart. 
‘Brother Saladin,’ said I, ‘can you now doubt that some men 
are born to be fortunate and others to be unfortunate? How 
often you used to dispute this point with me!’ 

“Tet us not dispute it now in the public street,’ said he, 
smiling; ‘ but come in and refresh yourself, and we will consider 
the question afterward at leisure.’ 

“t No, my dear brother,’ said i, drawing back, ‘you are too 
good: Murad the Unlucky shall not enter your house, lest he 
should draw down misfortunes upon you and yours. I come 
only to ask for my vase.’ 

‘Tt is safe,’ cried he; ‘come in, and you shall see it; but I 
will not give it up till I have you in my house. I have none of 
these superstitious fears: pardon me the expression, but I have 
none of these superstitious fears.’ 

“I yielded, entered his house, and was astonished at all I 
saw! My brother did not triumph in his prosperity, but, on 
the contrary, seemed intent only upon making me forget my 
misfortunes. He listened to the account of them with kind- 
ness, and obliged me by the recital of his history, which was, I 
must acknowledge, far less wonderful than my own. He 
seemed, by his own account, to have grown rich in the common 
course of things, or, rather, by his own prudence. I allowed 
for his prejudices, and, unwilling to dispute further with him, 
said: ‘You must remain of your opinion, brother, and I of mine; 
you are Saladin the Lucky, and I Murad the Unlucky, and so 
we shall remain to the end of our lives.’ 

“T had not been in his house four days when an accident 
happened, which showed how much I was in the right. The 
favorite of the sultan, to whom he had formerly sold his china 
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vase, though her charms were now somewhat faded by time, 
still retained her power and her taste for magnificence. She 
commissioned my brother to bespeak for her, at Venice, the 
most splendid looking-glass that money could purchase. The 
mirror, after many delays and disappointments, at length arrived 
at my brother’s house. He unpacked it, and sent to let the 
lady know it was in perfect safety. It was late in the evening, 
and she ordered it should remain where it was that night, and 
that it should be brought to the seraglio the next morning. 
It stood in a sort of antechamber to the room in which I slept, 
and with it were left some packages, containing glass chande- 
liers for an unfinished saloon in my brother’s house. Saladin 
charged all his domestics to be vigilant this night, because he 
had money to a great amount by him, and there had been fre- 
quent robberies in our neighborhood: Hearing these orders, I 
resolved to be in readiness at a moment’s warning. I laid my 
scimiter beside me upon a cushion, and left my door half open, 
that I might hear the slightest noise in the antechamber or the 
great staircase. About midnight I was suddenly awakened by 
a noise in the antechamber. I started up, seized my scimiter, 
and the instant I got to the door, saw, by the light of the lamp 
which was burning in the room, a man standing opposite to me, 
with a drawn sword in his hand. I rushed forward, demanding 
what he wanted, and received no answer; but, seeing him aim 
at me with his scimiter, I gave him, as I thought, a deadly blow. 
At this instant I heard a great crash, and the fragments of the 
looking-glass, which I had shivered, fell at my feet. At the 
same moment something black brushed by my shoulder: I pur- 
sued it, stumbled over the packages of glass, and rolled over 
them down the stairs. 

“ My brother came out of his room, to inquire the cause of 
all this disturbance; and when he saw the fine mirror broken 
and me lying amongst the glass chandeliers at the bottom of 
the stairs, he could not forbear exclaiming, ‘Well, brother! you 
are indeed Murad the Unlucky.’ 

“ When the first emotion was over, he could not, however, 
forbear laughing at my situation. With a degree of goodness 
which made me a thousand times more sorry for the accident, 
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he came downstairs to help me up, gave me his hand, and said: 
‘Forgive me, if I was angry with you at first. I am sure you 
did not mean to do me any injury; but tell me how all this has 
happened ?’ 

“Whilst Saladin was speaking, I heard the same kind of 
noise which had alarmed me jn the antechamber; but, on look- 
ing back, I saw only a black pigeon, which flew swiftly by me, 
unconscious of the mischief he had occasioned. This pigeon I 
had unluckily brought into the house the preceding day, and had 
been feeding and trying to tame it for my young nephews. 
I little thought it would be the cause of such disasters. My 
brother, though he endeavored to conceal his anxiety from me, 
was much disturbed at the idea of meeting the favorite’s dis- 
pleasure, who would certainly be grievously disappointed by the 
loss of her splendid looking-glass. I saw that I should inevita- 
bly be his ruin if I continued in his house, and no persuasions 
could prevail upon me to prolong my stay. My generous 
brother, seeing me determined to go, said to me: ‘A factor, 
whom I have employed for some years to sell merchandise for 
me, died a few days ago. Will you take his place? Iam rich 
enough to bear any little mistakes you may fall into from igno- 
rance of business, and you will have a partner who is able and 
willing to assist you.’ 

“I was touched to the heart by this kindness, especially at 
such a time as this. He sent one of his slaves with me to the 
shop in which you now sée me, gentlemen. The slave, by my 
brother’s directions, brought with us my china vase, and deliv- 
ered it safely to me, with this message: ‘The scarlet dye that 
was found in this vase, and in its fellow, was the first cause of 
Saladin’s making the fortune he now enjoys; he therefore does 
no more than justice in sharing that fortune with his brother 
Murad.’ 

“I was now placed in as advantageous a situation as possi- 
ble; but my mind was ill at- ease, when I reflected that the 
broken mirror might be my brother’s ruin. The lady by whom 
it had been bespoken was, I well knew, of a violent temper, and 
this disappointment was sufficient to provoke her to vengeance. 
My brother sent me word this morning, however, that, though 
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her displeasure was excessive, it was in my power to prevent 
any ill consequences that might ensue. ‘In my power!’ I ex- 
claimed; ‘then, indeed, I am happy! Tell my brother there is 
nothing I will not do to show him my gratitude and to save him 
from the consequences of my folly.’ 

“The slave who was sent by my brother seemed unwilling 
to name what was required of me, saying that his master was 
afraid I should not like to grant the request. I urged him to 
speak freely, and he then told me the favorite declared nothing 
would make her amends for the loss of the mirror but the 
fellow-vase to that which she had bought from Saladin. It was 
impossible for me to hesitate; gratitude for my brother’s gene- 
rous kindness overcame my superstitious obstinacy, and I sent 
him word I would carry the vase to him myself. 

“T took it down this evening from the shelf on which it 
stood; it was covered with dust, and I washed it, but unluckily, 
in endeavoring to clean the inside from the remains of the scar- 
let powder, I poured hot water into it, and immediately I heard 
a simmering noise, and my vase, in a few instants, burst asun- 
der with a loud explosion. These fragments, alas! are all that 
remain. The measure of my misfortunes is now completed! 
Can you wonder, gentlemen, that I bewail my evil destiny? 
Am I not justly called Murad the Unlucky? Here end all my 
hopes in this world! Better would it have been if I had died 
long ago! Better that I had never been born! Nothing I 
ever have done or attempted has prospered. Murad the Un- 
lucky is my name, and ill fate has marked me for her own.” 

The lamentations of Murad were interrupted by the entrance 
of Saladin. Having waited in vain for some hours, he now 
came to see if any disaster had happened to his brother Murad. 
He was surprised at the sight of the two pretended merchants, 
and could not refrain from exclamations on beholding the broken 
vase. However, with his usual equanimity and good nature, he 
began to console Murad; and, taking up the fragments, exam- 
ined them carefully, one by one joined them together again, 
found that none of the edges of the china were damaged, and 
declared he could have it mended so as to look as well as ever. 

Murad recovered his spirits upon this. “ Brother,” said he, 
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“T comfort myself for being Murad the Unlucky, when I reflect 
that you ate Saladin the Lucky. See, gentlemén,” continued 
he, turning to the pretended metchants, “scatcely has this 
most fortunate of men been five minutes in company before he 
gives a happy turn to affairs. His presence inspires joy: I 
observe your countenances, whith had been saddened by my 
dismal history, have brightened up since he has made his ap- 
pearance. Brother, I wish you would make these gentlemen 
some ainends for the time they have wasted in listening to my 
catalogue of misfortunes, by relating your history, which, I am 
sure, they will find rather more exhilarating.” 

Saladin consented, on condition that the strangers would 
accompany him home and partake of a social banquet. They 
at first repeated the former excuse of their being obliged to 
return to their inn, but at length the sultan’s curiosity pre- 
vailed, dnd he and his vizier went home with Saladin the 
Lucky, who, after supper, related his history in the following 
manner :— 

“My being called Saladin the Lucky first inspired me with 
confidence in myself, though I own that I cannot remember 
any extraordinary instances of good luck in my childhood. An 
old nurse of my mother’s, indeed, repeated to me, twenty times 
a day, that nothing I undertook could fail to succeed, because I 
was Saladin the Lucky. I became presumptuous and rash, 
and my nurse’s prognostics might have effectually prevented 
their accomplishment had I not, when I was about fifteen, been 
roused to reflection during a long confinement, which was the 
consequence of my youthful conceit and imprudence. 

“At this time there was at the Porte a Frenchman, an 
ingenious engineer, who was employed and favored by the sul- 
tan, to the great astonishment of many of my prejudiced coun- 
trymen. On the grand seignior’s birthday he exhibited some 
extraordinarily fine fireworks; and I, with numbers of the 
inhabitants of Constantinople, crowded to see them. I hap- 
pened to stand near the place where the Frenchman was sta- 
tioned; the crowd pressed upon him, and I amongst the rest. 
He begged we would, for our own sakes, keep at a greater 
distance, and warned us that we might be much hurt by the 
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combustibles which he was using. I, relying upon my good 
fortune, disregarded all these cautions; and the consequence 
was that as I touched some of the materials prepared for the 
fireworks, they exploded, dashed me upon the ground with great 
violence, and I was terribly burnt. 

“This accident, gentlemen, I consider as one of the most 
fortunate circumstances of my life; for it checked and corrected 
the presumption of my temper. During the time I was con- 
fined to my bed, the French gentleman came frequently to see 
me. He was avery sensible man, and the conversations he 
had with me enlarged my mind and cured me of many foolish 
prejudices, especially of that which I had been taught to enter- 
tain concerning the predominance of.what is called luck, or 
fortune, in human affairs. ‘Though you are called Saladin the 
Lucky,’ said he, ‘you find that your neglect of prudence has 
nearly brought you to the grave even in the bloom of youth. 
Take my advice, and henceforward trust more to prudence than 
to fortune. Let the multitude, if they will, call you Saladin 
the Lucky; but call yourself, and make yourself, Saladin the 
Prudent.’ 

“ These words left an indelible impression on my mind, and 
gave a new turn to my thoughts and character. My brother, 
Murad, has doubtless told you that our difference of opinion, 
on the subject of predestination, produced between us frequent 
arguments; but we could never convince one another, and we 
each have acted, through life, in consequence of our different 
beliefs. To this I attribute my success and his misfortunes. 

“The first rise of my fortune, as you have probably heard 
from Murad, was owing to the scarlet dye, which I brought to 
perfection with infinite difficulty. The powder, it is true, was 
accidentally found by me in our china vases; but there it might 
have remained to this instant, useless, if I had not taken the 
pains to make it useful. I grant that we can only partially 
foresee and command events, yet on the use we make of our 
own powers, I think, depends our destiny. But, gentlemen, 
you would rather hear my adventures, perhaps, than my reflec- 
tions; and I am truly concerned, for your sakes, that I have no 
wonderful events to relate. I am sorry I cannot tell you of my 
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having been lost in a sandy desert. I have never had the 
plague, nor even been shipwrecked; I have been all my life an 
inhabitant of Constantinople, and have passed my time in a 
very quiet and uniform manner. 

“The money I received from the sultan’s favorite for my- 
china vase, as my brother may have told you, enabled me to 
trade on a more extensive scale. I went on steadily with my 
business, and made it my whole study to please my employers 
by all fair and honorable means. This industry and civility 
succeeded beyond my expectations; in a few years I was rich 
for a man in my way of business. 

“I will not proceed to trouble you with the journal of a 
petty merchant’s life; I pass on to the incident which made a 
considerable change in my affairs. 

“ A terrible fire broke out near the walls of the grand seign- 
ior’s seraglio; as you are strangers, gentlemen, you may not 
have heard of this event, though it produced so great a sensa- 
tion in Constantinople. The vizier’s superb palace was utterly 
consumed, and the melted lead poured down from the roof of 
the mosque of St. Sophia. Various were the opinions formed 
by my neighbors respecting the cause of the conflagration. 
Some supposed it to be a punishment for the sultan’s having 
neglected, one Friday, to appear at the mosque of St. Sophia; 
others considered it as a warning sent by Mahomet, to dissuade 
the Porte from persisting _in a war in which we were just en- 
gaged. The generality, however, of the coffeehouse politicians 
contented themselves with observing that it was the will of 
Mahomet that the palace should be consumed. Satisfied by 
this supposition, they took no precaution to prevent similar 
accidents in their own houses. Never were fires so common in 
the city as at this period; scarcely a night passed without our 
being wakened by the cry of fire. 

“These frequent fires were rendered still more dreadful by 
villains, who were continually on the watch to increase the con- 
fusion by which they profited and to pillage the houses of the 
sufferers. It was discovered that these incendiaries frequently 
skulked, toward evening, in the neighborhood of the bezestein, 
where the richest merchants store their goods; some of these 
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wretches were detected in throwing cowndaks, or matches, into 
the windows; and if these combustibles remained a sufficient 
time, they could not fail to set the house on fire. 

“Notwithstanding all these circumstances, many even of 
those who had property to preserve continued to repeat, ‘It is 
the will of Mahomet,’ and consequently to neglect all means of 
preservation. I, on the contrary, recollecting the lesson I had 
learned from the sensible foreigner, neither suffered my spirits 
to sink with superstitious fears of ill luck nor did I trust pre- 
sumptuously to my good fortune. I took every possible means 
to secure myself. I never went to bed without having seen 
that all the lights and fires in the house were extinguished, and 
that I had a supply of water in the cistern. I had likewise 
learned from my Frenchman that wet mortar was the most 
effectual thing for stopping the progress of flames; I therefore 
had a quantity of mortar made up in one of my outhouses, 
which I could use at a moment’s warning. These precautions 
were all useful to me; my own house, indeed, was never actu- 
ally on fire, but the houses of my next-door neighbors were no 
less than five times in flames, in the course of one winter. By 
my exertions, or rather by my precautions, they suffered but 
little damage, and all my neighbors looked upon me as their 
deliverer and friend; they loaded me with presents, and offered 
more, indeed, than I would accept. All repeated that I was 
Saladin the Lucky. This compliment I disclaimed, feeling 
more ambitious of being called Saladin the Prudent. It is thus 
that what we call modesty is often only a more refined species 
of pride. But to proceed with my story. 

“One night I had been later than usual at supper, at a 
friend’s house; none but the watch were in the streets, and 
even they, I believe, were asleep. 

“As I passed one of the conduits, which convey water to 
the city, I heard a trickling noise; and, upon examination, I 
found that the cock of the water spout was half turned, so that 
the water was running out. I turned it back toits proper place, 
thought it had been left unturned by accident, and walked on; 
but I had not proceeded far before I came to another spout and 
another, which were in the same condition. I was convinced 
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that this could not be the effect merely of accident, and sus- 
pected that some ill-intentioned persons designed to let out and 
waste the water of the city, that there might be none to extin- 
guish any fire that should break out in the course of the night. 

“T stood still for a few moments, to consider how it would be 
most prudent to act. It would*be impossible for me to run to 
all parts of the city, that I might stop the pipes that were run- 
hing to waste. I first thought of wakening the watch and the 
firemen, who were most of them slumbering at their stations; 
but I reflected that they were perhaps not to be trusted, and 
that they were in a confederacy with the incendiaries; other- 
wise they would certainly, before this hour, have observed and 
stopped the running of the sewers in their neighborhood. I 
determined to waken a rich merchant, called Damat Zade, who 
lived near me, and who had a number of slaves whom he could 
send to different parts of the city, to prevent mischief, and give 
notice to the inhabitants of their danger. 

“ He was a very sensible, active man, and one that could easily 
be wakened: he was not, like some Turks, an hour in recover- 
ing their lethargic senses. He was quick in decision and action, 
and his slaves resembled their master. He dispatched a mes- 
senger immediately to the grand vizier, that the sultan’s safety 
might be secured; and sent others to the magistrates, in each 
quarter of Constantinople. The large drums in the janissary 
Aga’s tower beat to rouse the inhabitants; and scarcely had 
this been heard to beat half an hour before the fire broke out in 
the lower apartments of Damat Zade’s house, owing to a coun- 
dak, which had been left behind one of the doors. 

“The wretches who had prepared the mischief came to enjoy 
it and to pillage; but they were disappointed. Astonished to 
find themselves taken into custody, they could not comprehend 
how their designs had been frustrated. By timely exertions, 
the fire in my friend’s house was extinguished; and though 
fires broke out during the night in many parts of the city, but 
little damage was sustained, because there was time for precau- 
tions, and by the stopping of the spouts sufficient water was 
preserved. People were awakened and warned of the danger, 
and they consequently escaped unhurt. 
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“The next day, as soon as I made my appearance at the 
bezestein, the merchants crowded round, called me their bene- 
factor and the preserver of their lives and fortunes. Damat 
Zade, the merchant whom I had awakened the preceding night, 
presented to me a heavy purse of gold and put upon my finger 
a diamond ring of considerable value; each of the merchants 
followed his example in making me rich presents; the magis- 
trates also sent me tokens of their approbation, and the grand 
vizier sent me a diamond of the first water, with a line written 
by his own hand: ‘To the man who has saved Constantinople.’ 
Excuse me, gentlemen, for the vanity I seem to show in men- 
tioning these circumstances. You desired to hear my history, 
and I cannot therefore omit the principal circumstance of my 
life. In the course of four-and-twenty hours I found myself 
raised, by the munificent gratitude of the inhabitants of this 
city, to a state of affluence far beyond what I had ever dreamed 
of attaining. 

“T now took a house suited to my circumstances, and bought 
a few slaves. As I was carrying my slaves home, I was met 
by a Jew, who stopped me, saying, in his language, ‘ My lord, 
I see, has been purchasing slaves: I could clothe them cheaply.’ 
There was something mysterious in the manner of this Jew, 
and I did not like his countenance; but I considered that I 
ought not to be governed by caprice in my dealings, and that if 
this man could really clothe my slaves more cheaply than an- 
other, I ought not to neglect his offer merely because I took a 
dislike to the cut of his beard, the turn of his eye, or the tone 
of his voice. I therefore bade the Jew follow me home, saying 
that I would consider his proposal. 

“ When we came to talk over the matter, I was surprised to 
find him so reasonable in his demands. On one point, indeed, 
he appeared unwilling to comply. I required not only to see 
the clothes I was offered, but also to know how they came into 
his possession. On this subject he equivocated; I therefore 
suspected there must be something wrong. I reflected what it 
could be, and judged that the goods had been stolen or that 
they had been the apparel of persons who had died of some 
contagious distemper. The Jew showed me a chest, from 
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which he said I might choose whatever suited me best. I ob- 
served that, as he was going to unlock the chest, he stuffed his 
nose with some aromatic herbs. He told me that he did so to 
prevent his smelling the musk with which the chest was per- 
fumed: musk, he said, had an extraordinary effect upon his 
nerves. I begged to have some of the herbs which he used 
himself, declaring that musk was likewise offensive to me. 

“The Jew, either struck by his own conscience or observing 
my suspicions, turned as pale as death. He pretended he had 
not the right key and could not unlock the chest; said he must 
go in search of it, and that he would call on me again. 

“ After he had left me, I examined some writing upon the 
lid of the chest, that had been nearly effaced. I made out the 
word Smyrna, and this was sufficient to confirm all my suspi- 
cions. The Jew returned no more: he sent some porters to 
carry away the chest, and I heard nothing of him for some 
time, till one day, when I was at the house of Damat Zade, I 
saw a glimpse of the Jew passing hastily through one of the 
courts, as if he wished to avoid me. ‘My friend,’ said I to 
Damat Zade, ‘do not attribute my question to impertinent 
curiosity or toa desire to intermeddle with your affairs, if I 
venture to ask the nature of your business with the Jew who 
has just now crossed your court.’ 

“*He has engaged to supply me with clothing for my slaves,’ 
replied my friend, ‘cheaper than I can purchase it elsewhere. 
I have a design to surprise my daughter, Fatima, on her birth- 
day, with an entertainment in the pavilion in the garden; and 
all her female slaves shall appear in new dresses on the occa- 
sion.’ 

“I interrupted my friend, to tell him what I suspected rela- 
tive to this Jew and his chest of clothes. It is certain that the 
infection of the plague can be communicated by clothes, not 
only after months but after years have elapsed. The mer- 
chant resolved to have nothing more to do with this wretch, 
who could thus hazard the lives of thousands of his fellow- 
creatures for a few pieces of gold. We sent notice of the cir- 
cumstance to the cadi, but the cadi was slow in his operations, 
and before he could take the Jew into custody the cunning fel- 
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low had effected his escape. When his house was searched, he 
and his chest had disappeared; we discovered that he sailed for 
Egypt, and rejoiced that we had driven him from Constanti- 
nople. 

“My friend, Damat Zade, expressed the warmest gratitude 
tome. ‘You formerly saved my fortune; you have now saved 
my life, and a life yet dearer than my own, that of my daugh- 
ter Fatima.’ 

“At the sound of that name I could not, I believe, avoid 
showing some emotion. I had accidentally seen this lady, and 
I had been captivated by her beauty and by the sweetness of 
her countenance; but as I knew she was destined to be the wife 
of another, I suppressed my feeling and determined to banish 
the recollection of the fair Fatima forever from my imagination. 
Her father, however, at this instant, threw into my way a temp- 
tation which it required all my fortitude to resist. ‘Saladin,’ 
continued he, ‘ it is but just that you, who have saved our lives, 
should share our festivity. Come here on the birthday of my 
Fatima: I will place you in a balcony, which overlooks the gar- 
den, and you shall see the whole spectacle. We shall have a 
feast of tulips, in imitation of that which, as you know, is held 
in the grand seignior’s gardens. I assure you, the sight will be 
worth seeing; and besides, you will have a chance of beholding 
my Fatima, for a moment, without her veil.’ 

“¢That,’ interrupted I, ‘is the thing I most wish to avoid. 
I dare not indulge myself in a pleasure which might cost me the 
happiness of my life. I will conceal nothing from you, who 
treat me with so much confidence. I have already beheld the 
charming countenance of your Fatima, but I know that she is 
destined to be the wife of a happier man.’ 

“Damat Zade seemed much pleased by the frankness with 
which I explained myself; but he would not give up the idea of 
my sitting with him, in the balcony, on the day of the feast of 
tulips, and I, on my part, could not consent to expose myself to 
another view of the charming Fatima. My friend used every 
argument, or rather every sort of persuasion, he could imagine 
to prevail upon me; he then tried to laugh me out of my reso- 
lution, and when all failed, he said, in a voice of anger: ‘ Go, 
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thet, Saladin; I am sure you are deceiving me; you havea 
passion for some other woman, and you would conceal it from 
më, and persuade mie you refuse the favor I offer you from pru- 
dence, when, in fact, it is from indifference and contenipt. . 
Why could you not speak the truth of your heart to me with 
that frankness with which one friend should treat another?’ 

“ Astonished at this unéxpected charge and at the anger 
which flashed from the eyes of Damat Zade, who till this mo- 
ment hdd always appeated to mea man of a mild and reason- 
able temper, I was for an iristant tempted to fly into a passion 
and leave him; but friends, once lost, are not easily regained. 
This consideration had power sufficient to make me command 
my temper. ‘My friend,’ replied I, ‘ we will talk over this affair 
to-morrow. You are now angry and cannot do me justice, but 
to-morrow you will be cool; you will then be convinced that I 
have not deceived you, and that I have no design but to secure 
my own happiness by the most prudent mearis in my power, by 
avoiding the sight of the dangerous Fatima. I have no passion 
for any other woman.’ 

“‘Then,’ said my friend, embracing me and quitting the 
tone of anger which he had assumed only to try my resolution 
to the utmost—‘then, Saladin, Fatima is yours.’ 

“T scarcely dared to believe my senses! I could not express 
my joy! ‘Yes, my friend,’ continued the merchant, ‘ I have 
tried your prudence to the utmost; it has been victorious, and 
I resign my Fatima to you, certain that you will make her 
happy. It is true I had a gréater allidnce in view for her: the 
pasha of Maksoud has demanded her from me; but I have 
found, upon private inquiry, he is addicted to the intemperate 
use of opium, and my daughter shall never be the wife of one 
who is a violent madman one half the day and a melancholy 
idiot during the remainder. I have nothing to apprehend from 
the pasha’s resentment, because I have powerful friends with 
the grand vizier who will oblige him to listen to reason and to 
submit quietly to a disappointment he so justly merits. And 
how, Saladin, have you any objection to seeing the feast of 
tulips?’ 

“I replied only by falling at the mérchant’s feet and eni- 
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bracing his knees. The feast of tulips came, and on that day I 
was married to the charming Fatima! The charming Fatima 
IT continue still to think her, though she has now been my wife 
-some years. She is the joy and pride of my heart, and from 
our mutual affection I have experienced more felicity than from 
all the other circumstances of my life, which are called so fortu- 
nate. Her father gave me the house in which I now live, and 
joined his possessions to ours; so that I have more wealth 
even than I desire. My riches, however, give me continually 
the means of relieving the wants of others; and therefore I 
cannot affect to despise them. I must persuade my brother 
Murad to share them with me, and to forget his misfortunes; 
I shall then think myself completely happy. As to the sul- 
tana’s looking-glass and your broken, vase, my dear brother,” 
continued Saladin, “we must think of some means 2 
“Think no more of the sultana’s looking-glass or of the 
broken vase,” exclaimed the sultan, throwing aside his mer- 
chant’s habit and showing beneath it his own imperial vest. 
“ Saladin, I rejoice to have heard, from your own lips, the his- 
tory of your life. I acknowledge, vizier, I have been in the 
wrong in our argument,” continued the sultan, turning to his 
vizier. “ Iacknowledge that the histories of Saladin the Lucky 
and Murad the Unlucky favor your opinion, that prudence has 
more influence than chance in human affairs. The success and 
happiness of Saladin seem to me to have arisen from his pru- 
dence; by that prudence, Constantinople has been saved from 
flames and from the plague. Had Murad possessed his broth- 
er’s discretion, he would not have been on the point of losing 
his head for selling rolls which he did not bake; he would not 
have been kicked by a mule, or bastinadoed for finding a ring; 
he would not have been robbed by one party of soldiers or shot 
by another; he would not have been lost in a desert or cheated 
by a Jew; he would not have set a ship on fire; nor would he 
have caught the plague and spread it through Grand Cairo; he 
would not have run my sultana’s looking-glass through the 
body, instead of a robber; he would not have believed that the 
fate of his life depended on certain verses on a china vase; nor 
would he, at last, have broken this precious talisman by wash- 
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ing it with hot water. Henceforward, let Murad the Unlucky 
be named Murad the Imprudent; let Saladin preserve the sur- 
name he merits, and be henceforth called Saladin the Prudent.” 

So spake the sultan, who, unlike the generality of monarchs, 
could bear to find himself in the wrong, and could discover his 
vizier to be in the right without cutting off his head. History 
further informs us that the sultan offered to make Saladin a 
pasha and to commit to him the government of a province; but 
Saladin the Prudent declined this honor, saying he had no am- 
bition, was perfectly happy in his present situation, and that, 
when this was the case, it would be folly to change, because no 
one can be more than happy. What further adventures befell 
Murad the Imprudent are not recorded; it is known only that 
he became a daily visitor to the Zerzaky, and that he died a 
martyr to the immoderate use of opium. 
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The Prudent Man 


By ADAM SMITH 


[Adam Smith, political economist, was born at Kirkcaldy, Scotland, 
June 5, 1723. His mother, left a widow three months before his birth, 
conducted his early training until he entered the schools of his native 
town. From these he proceeded to the University of Glasgow, and, at 
seventeen, obtaining a scholarship, went to Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he remained for more than six years. In 1748 he went to Edin- 
burgh, where he delivered public lectures on rhetoric and belles- 
lettres, and in 1751 he became professor of logic in Glasgow Univer- 
sity. After lecturing in this department for four years he exchanged 
it for that of moral philosophy. In 1763 he resigned his professorship 
and traveled on the Continent as tutor for the Duke of Buccleuch. 
After 1766 he retired to write his great work, “The Wealth of Nations,” 
in the preparation of which he spent ten years. It was an epoch- 
making book, developing Locke’s doctrine that labor is the source of 
wealth. After its appearance in 1776 he lived two years in London, 
when he removed to Edinburgh, where he resided for the rest of his 
life. In 1787 he was elected lord rector of the University of Glasgow. 
He died at Edinburgh, July 17, 1790. Besides the work which made 
him famous he wrote “Theory of Moral Sentiments” in 1759 and the 
“Origin of Language” in 1760. | 


HE prudent man always studies seriously and earnestly to 
understand whatever he professes to understand, and not 
merely to persuade other people that he understands it; and 
though his talents may not always be very brilliant, they are 
always perfectly genuine. He neither endeavors to impose 
upon you by the cunning devices of an artful impostor, nor by 
the arrogant airs of an assuming pedant, nor by the confident 
assertions of a superficial and impudent pretender. He is not 
ostentatious even of the abilities which he really possesses. 
His conversation is simple and modest, and he is averse to all 
the quackish arts by which other people so frequently thrust 


themselves into public notice and reputation. For reputation 
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in his profession he is naturally disposed to rely a good deal 
upon the solidity of his knowledge and abilities, and he does 
not always think of cultivating the favor of those little clubs 
and cabals who, in the superior arts and sciences, so often erect 
themselves into the supreme judges of merit, and who make it 
their business to celebrate the talents and virtues of one another 
and to decry whatever can come into competition with them. 
If he ever connects himself with any: society of this kind, it is 
merely in self-defense; not with a view to impose upon the pub- 
lic, but to hinder the public from being imposed upon, to his 
disadvantage, by the clamors; the whispers, or the intrigues, 
either of that particular society or of some other of the same 
kind. 

The prudent man is always sincéte; and feels horror at the 
very thought of exposing himself to the disgrace which attends 
upon the detection of falsehood. But though always sincere, 
he is not always frank and open; ahd though he never tells 
anything but the truth, he does not always think himself bound, 
when not properly called upon, to tell the whole truth. As he 
is cautious in his actions, so he is reserved in his speech; and 
never rashly or unnecessarily obtrudes his opinion concerning 
either things or persons. 

The prudent man, though not always distinguished by the 
most exquisite sensibility, is always very capable of friendship. 
But his friendship is not that ardent and passionate but too 
often transitory affection, which appears so delicious to the gen- 
erosity of youth and inexperience. It is a sedate but steady 
and faithful attachment to a few well-tried and well-chosen 
companions; in the choice of whom he is guided not by the 
giddy admiration of shining accomplishments, but by the sober 
esteem of modesty, discretion, and good conduct. But though 
capable of friendship, he is not always much disposed to general 
sociality. He rarely frequents, and more rarely figutes in, 
those convivial societies which are distinguished for the jollity 
and gayety of their conversation. Their way of life might too 
often interfere with the regularity of his temperance, might 
intetrupt the steadiness of his industry, or break in upon the 
strictness of his frugality. 
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But though his conversation may not always be very sprightly 
or diverting, it is always perfectly inoffensive. He hates the 
thought of being guilty of any petulance or rudeness; he never 
assumes impertinently over anybody, and upon all common _ 
occasions is willing to place himself rather bélow thai above his 
equals. Both in his conduct and conversation he is an exact 
observer of decency; and respects; with an almost religious 
scrupulosity, all the established decorums and ceremonials of 
society. And in this respect he sets a much better exariple 
than has frequently been done by men of much more splendid 
talents and virtues, who in all ages—from that of Socrates and 
Aristippus down to that of Dr. Swift and Voltaire, and from 
that of Philip and Alexander the Great down to that of the great 
Czar Peter of Moscovy—have too often distinguished them- 
selves by the most improper and even insolent contempt of all 
the ordinary decorums of life and conversation, and who have 
thereby set the most pernicious example to those who wish to 
resemble them, and who too often content themselves with imi- 
tating their follies without even attempting to attain their pert- 
fections. 

In the steadiness of his industry and frugality, in his stead- 
ily sacrificing the ease and enjoyment of the present moment 
for the probable expectation of the still greater ease and enjoy- 
ment of a more distant but more lasting period of time, the 
prudent man is always both supported and rewarded by the 
entire approbation of the impartial spectator and of the repré- 
sentative of the impartial spectator—the man within the breast. 
The impartial spectator does not feel himself worn out by the 
present labor of those whose conduct hë surveys; nor does he 
feel himself solicited by the importunate calls of their present 
appetites. To him their present, and what is likely to be their 
future, situation are very nearly the same; he sees them nearly 
at the same distance, and is affected by them very nearly in the 
same manner; he knows, however, that to the persons princi- 
pally concerned they are very far from being the same, arid that 
they naturally affect them in a very different manner. He 
cannot but approve, and even applaud, that proper exertion of 
self-command which enables them to act as if their present ahd 
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their future situation affected them nearly in the same manner 
in which they affect him. 

The man who lives within his income is naturally contented 
with his situation, which by continual though small accumula- 
tions is growing better and better every day. He is enabled 
gradually to relax, both in the rigor of his parsimony and in the 
severity of his application; and he feels with double satisfaction 
this gradual increase of ease and enjoyment, from having felt 
before the hardship which attended the want of them. He has 
no anxiety to change so comfortable a situation; and does not 
goin quest of new enterprises and adventures which might 
endanger, but could not well increase, the secure tranquillity 
which he actually enjoys. If he enters into any new projects 
or enterprises, they are likely to be well concerted and well 
prepared. He can never be hurried or driven into them by any 
necessity, but has always time and leisure to deliberate soberly 
and coolly concerning what are likely to be their consequences. 

The prudent man is not willing to subject himself to any 
responsibility which his duty does not impose upon him. He 
is not a bustler in business where he has no concern; is not a 
meddler in other people’s affairs; is not a professed counselor 
or adviser, who obtrudes his advice where nobody is asking it; 
he confines himself, as much as his duty will permit, to his 
own affairs, and has-no taste for that foolish importance which 
many people wish to derive from appearing to have some influ- 
ence in the management of those of other people; he is averse 
to enter into any party disputes, hates faction, and is not 
always very forward to listen to the voice even of noble and 
great ambition. When distinctly called upon, he will not de- 
cline the service of his country; but he will not cabal in order 
to force himself into it, and would be much better pleased that 
the public business were well managed by some other person, 
than that he himself should have the trouble and incur the re- 
sponsibility of managing it. In the bottom of his heart he 
would prefer the undisturbed enjoyment of secure tranquillity, 
not only to all the vain splendor of successful ambition, but to 
the real and solid glory of performing the greatest and most 
magnanimous actions. 
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Seizing Opportunity 
By EDWARD ROWLAND SILL 


[Edward Rowland Sill, poet, was born at Windsor, Conn., April 29, 
1841. Educated at Yale College, he took his degree in 1861, and imme- 
diately thereafter planned for himself a business career and went to 
California. He gave up his purpose, however, and returned to the 
East to study theology at Harvard, but this in turn was abandoned for 
newspaper work, which he took up in connection with the New York 
“Evening Mail.” His next removal was to Ohio, to teach, thence to 
California, in 1871, as principal of the high school at Oakland, which 
position, after three years, he left to become the professor of English 
literature at the University of California at Berkeley. In 1882 he re- 
turned to Ohio and devoted himself to literary work until his death at 
Cleveland, February 27, 1887. Of his poetry, which shows a depth of 
spiritual insight, three small volumes stand to his credit: ‘‘The Her- 
mitage, and Other Poems,” published in 1867; “The Venus of Milo, 
and Other Poems,” in 1883; and “Poems,” posthumously issued in 
1888. | 


HIS I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream :— 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, “ Had I a sword of keener steel— 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears—but this 
Blunt thing—!” he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it; and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 


And saved a great cause that heroic day. 
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A Message to Garcia 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


[Elbert Hubbard, author and journalist, was born at Bloomington, 
Ill., in 1859. He was educated in the public school, and came intò no- 
tice as editor of the unconventional “Philistine.” He also conducts 
the “Roycroft Shop,” where artistic printing and binding of selected 
works are done. He occasionally lectures, and has written “No Enemy 
but Himself,” “Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and Great,” 


“The Legacy,” “ Forbes of Harvard,” “One Day,” and “A Tale of the 
Prairies.” 


¥ N all this Cuban business there is one man stands out on the 
i horizon of my memory like Mars at perihelion. When war 
broke out between Spain and the United States, it was very 
necessary to communicate quickly with the leader of the insur- 
gents. Garcia was somewhere in the mountain fastnesses of 
Cuba—no one knew where. No mail nor telegraph message 
could reach him. The President must secure his coöperation, 
and quickly. 

What to do! 

Some one said to the President: “There’s a fellow by the 
name of Rowan will find Garcia for you, if anybody can.” 

Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be delivered to 
Garcia. How “the fellow by the name of Rowan” took the 
letter, sealed it up in an oilskin pouch, strapped it over his 
heart, in four days landed by night off the coast of Cuba from 
an open boat, disappeared into the jungle, and in three weeks 
came out on the other side of the island, having traversed a 
hostile country on foot, and delivered his letter to Garcia, are 
things I have no special desire now to tell in detail. 


The point I wish to make is this: McKinley gave Rowan a 
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letter to be delivered to Garcia; Rowan took the letter and did 
not ask, “Where is he at?” By the Eternal! there is a man 
whose form should be cast in deathless bronze and the statue 
placed in every college of the land. It is not book-learning 
young men need, nor instruction about this and that, but a 
stiffening of the vertebrae which will cause them to be loyal to 
a trust, to act promptly, concentrate their energies; do the 
thing—“ carry a message to Garcia!” General Garcia is dead 
now, but there are other Garcids. 

No man, who has endeavored to carry out an enterprise 
where many hands were needed; but has been well-nigh appalled 
at times by the imbecility of the average man—the inability or 
unwillingness to concentrate on a thing and do it. Slipshod 
assistance, foolish inattention, dowdy indifference, and half- 
hearted work seem the rule; and no man succeeds, unless by 
hook or crook or threat he forces or bribes other men to assist 
him; or mayhap, God in His goodness performs a miracle, and 
sends him an Angel of Light for an assistant. You, reader, put 
this matter to a test: You are sitting now in your office—six 
clerks are within call. Summon any one and make this request: 
“Please look in the encyclopedia and make a brief memoran- 
dum for me concerning the life of Correggio.” 

Will the clerk quietly say, “ Yes; sir,” and go do the task? 
On your life, he will not. He will look at you out of a fishy 
eye; atid ask one or more of the following questions :— 

Who was he? 

Which encyclopedia ? 

Where is the encyclopedia? 

Was I hired for that? 

Don’t you mean Bismarck ? 

What’s the matter with Charlie doing it? 

Is he dead? 

Is there any hurry? 

Shan’t I bring you the book and let you look it up yourself? 

What do you want to know for? 

Ana I will lay you ten to one that after you have answered 
the questions, and explained how to find the information, and 
why you want it, the clerk will go off and get one of the other 
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clerks to help him try to find Correggio—and then come back 
and tell you there is no such man. Of course I may lose my 
bet, but, according to the law of average, I will not. 

Now if you are wise you will not bother to explain to your 
“assistant ” that Correggio is indexed under the C’s, not in the 
K’s, but you will smile sweetly and say, “ Never mind,” and go 
look it up yourself. 

And this incapacity for independent action, this moral stu- 
pidity, this infirmity of the will, this unwillingness cheerfully 
to catch hold and lift, are the things that put pure socialism so 
far into the future. If men will not act for themselves, what 
will they do when the benefit of their effort is for all? A first 
mate with knotted club seems necessary; and the dread of get- 
ting “the bounce” Saturday night holds many a worker to his 
place. 

Advertise for a stenographer, and nine out of ten who apply 
can neither spell nor punctuate—and do not think it necessary 
to. 

Can such a one write a letter to Garcia? 

“You see that bookkeeper,” said the foreman to me ina 
large factory. 

“Yes, what about him?” 

“Well, he’s a fine accountant, but if Pd send him uptown 
on an errand, he might accomplish the errand all right, and, on 
the other hand, might stop at four saloons on the way, and 
when he got to Main Street, would forget what he had been 
sent for.” Can such a man be intrusted to carry a message to 
Garcia? 

We have recently been hearing much maudlin sympathy 
expressed for the “downtrodden denizen of the sweatshop” 
and the “homeless wanderer searching for honest employment,” 
and with it all often go many hard words for the men in power. 

Nothing is said about the employer who grows old before 
his time in a vain attempt to get frowsy ne’er-do-wells to do in- 
telligent work; and his long patient striving with “help” that 
does nothing but loaf when his back is turned. In every store 
and factory there is a constant weeding-out process going on. 
The employer is constantly sending away “help” that have 
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shown their incapacity to further the interests of the business, 
and others are being taken on. No matter how good times are 
this sorting continues, only if times are hard and work is scarce 
the sorting is done finer—but out and forever out the incompe- 
tent and unworthy go. It is the survival of the fittest. Self- 
interest prompts every employer to keep the best—those who 
can carry a message to Garcia. 

I know one man of really brilliant parts who has not the 
ability to manage a business of his own, and yet who is abso- 
lutely worthless to any one else, because he carries with him 
constantly the insane suspicion that his employer is oppressing 
or intending to oppress him. He cannot give orders, and he 
will not receive them. Should a message be given him to 
take to Garcia, his answer would probably be, “Take it 
yourself.” 5 

To-night this man walks the streets looking for work, the 
wind whistling through his threadbare coat. No one who 
knows him dare employ him, for he is a regular fireband of dis- 
content. He is impervious to reason, and the only thing that 
can impress him is the toe of a thick-soled No. 9 boot. 

Of course I know that one so morally deformed is no less to 
be pitied than a physical cripple; but in our pitying, let us drop 
a tear, too, for the men who are striving to carry on a great 
enterprise, whose working hours are not limited by the whistle, 
and whose hair is fast turning white through the struggle to 
hold in line dowdy indifference, slipshod imbecility, and the 
heartless ingratitude which, but for their enterprise, would be 
both hungry and homeless. 

Have I put the matter too strongly? Possibly I have; but 
when all the world has gone a-slumming I wish to speak a 
word of sympathy for the man who succeeds—the man who, 
against great odds, has directed the efforts of others, and, hav- 
ing succeeded, finds there’s nothing in it: nothing but bare 
board and clothes. 

I have carried a dinner pail and worked for day’s wages, and 
I have also been an employer of labor, and I know there is 
something to be said on both sides. There is no excellence, 
per se, in poverty; rags are no recommendation; and all em- 
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ployers are not rapacious and high-handed, any more than all 
poor men are virtuous. 

My heart goes out to the man who does his work when the 
“ boss” is away, as well as when he is at home. And the man 
who, when given a letter for Garcia, quietly takes the missive, 
without asking any idiotic questions, and with no lurking inten- 
tion of chucking it into the nearest sewer, or of doing aught 
else but deliver it, never gets “laid off,” nor has to go on a 
strike for higher wages. Civilization is one long anxious search 
for just such individuals. Anything such a man asks shall be 
granted; his kind is so rare that no employer can afford to let 
him go. He is wanted in every city, town, and village—in 
every office, shop, store, and factory. The world cries out for 
such: he is needed, and needed badly—the man who can carry 
a message to Garcia. 
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How Life Develops Talent 
By ROBERT WATERS 


E speak of the physical influence of culture on the brain, 

and of the peculiar bent which a long train of circum- 

stances may give to the mind of an_ individual or a nation. 
Who are the greatest money-makers of the present day? Who 
are they that control the world by the immensity of their capi- 
tal? The Jews; the once despised, hated, persecuted, op- 
pressed, maltreated, but now triumphant Jews. How have they 
come by this character? how have they acquired this power? 
It is well known that this race has, for many centuries and in 
all European countries, been forbidden to become citizens or 
subjects, to own land, to till the soil, to bear arms, to take part 
in any of the concerns and interests which their neighbors and 
countrymen have taken part in. What was the result? They 
were compelled to restrict their exertions to barter, to buying 
and selling, to exchange, to the accumulation of wealth by the 
use of wealth in every possible way. They became the inven- 
tors of letters of credit, of bills of exchange, and of bookkeep- 
ing; and they are now the largest operators in loans and ex- 
change in the whole world. Thus, having been shut out from 
other careers and compelled to devote their whole energies to 
money-getting, they have acquired a genius for the acquisition 
of wealth; they have become masters in this science; they have 
amassed millions where others have acquired thousands; they 
have grown rich where others have been starving; they have, 
in short, become the greatest money-makers in the world. By 


their enormous capital they now control the industries of the 
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world, and exercise greater power over the Christians than the 
Christians ever exercised over them. The Christians crushed 
them by brute force; they are now crushing the Christians by 
intellectual and commercial forces. The Christians excluded 
them from the labor market; they are now excluding the Chris- 
tians from all markets. The Christians tried to save their 
souls by terror and torture; they are now grinding up the souls 
of Christians through the organs of public opinion. They have 
become masters of the situation, and have turned the tables on 
their enemies in the most consummate manner. “Thus the 
whirligig of Time brings in his revenges.” As they possess the 
sinews of war, not only princes and potentates, but govern- 
ments and nations sue for their favor, and peace or war is often 
dependent upon their decision. The “bloody instructions” 
they received have “returned to plague the inventors” with a 
vengeance. 

M. Drumont, in his lately published book on the French 
Jews, “La France Juive,” shows that every daily newspaper 
in Paris, except two, are in the hands of the Jews; that all the 
railroads, the banks, the exchange, and many of the great pub- 
lic offices are owned or controlled by them; that the Tonquin 
war was brought on by the machinations of scheming Jewish 
capitalists; that the Tunisian war was caused by a decree issued 
by a Jewish member of the government; that wherever a Jew 
has been implicated in crime, he has always been able to get off 
through the powerful influence of his wealthy brethren; that, 
in short, all the power, wealth, and substance of the land are 
fast passing into their hands, and they have become the arbiters 
of the destinies of a people who once hated, despised, and per- 
secuted them. 

Thus we see that this peculiar people, by having been com- 
pelled to devote their whole mental energies to one pursuit, 
have become the greatest and most successful money-makers 
in the world; and have thus proved that the mind may, by 
being bent wholly in one direction, acquire a peculiar character ; 
or, in other words, may be developed at will in any given direc- 
tion. 

It is life that develops mental power; it is life that develops 
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genius and character; it is life that develops heroism and all 
great qualities. Many aman, who has turned out a hero, would, 
but for the accidental circumstances which gave a turn to his 
youth, have turned out a robber; and many a robber would, but 
for certain unlucky circumstances of his early youth, have 
turned out a hero. Circumstances are constantly molding and 
making men; and circumstances are constantly bringing to light 
those that are molded and made. 

“Great emergencies call forth the great soul. War in the 
twinkling of an eye turns village drunkards and pettifogging 
lawyers into generals and statesmen. Love transforms Cymon 
from a brute into a man. Necessity makes Shakespeare a 
dramatist; accident reveals to Scott his true power.” Scarcely 
a week passes without some instance, in the storms and calam- 
ities of life, of plain humble men and women acting the part of 
heroes and heroines; scarcely a month passes without some 
example of a lowly person rising to station of command and 
performing feats which do honor to human nature. We have 
seen how heroically some of those horror-stricken yet undaunted 
citizens of Charleston ventured in, amid tottering walls and 
yawning foundations, to save their comrades from destruction, 
and how they shared their little all with those who had lost 
everything. We have seen the telegraph operator at Johns- 
town, a delicate young woman, working the wires till the last 
moment, when she was swept away to destruction. No matter 
how appalling a fate may be overtaking human beings, there 
will still be some ready to venture in to save them; no matter 
what fate is imminent, some will risk their lives, if there be any 
prospect of saving their fellows; for in heroic souls, the feeling 
of pity for human suffering is greater than the fear of death. 
The other day two New York firemen flew with their axes into 
the cella: of a flaming building, in order to free a comrade who 
was caught bya falling beam; and they had hardly accomplished 
their perilous task when the entire building fell with a crash! 
How the blood tingles and the heart throbs on hearing of such 
a deed as that! One involuntarily exclaims, “God bless them!” 
Though unknown to fame, though obscure and unrewarded, the 
authors of such a deed deserve to be remembered; for they are 
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worthy of taking rank with him who, against a whole army, 
stoutly 
“Kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old!” 


One of the most heroic lives on record is that of the late 
Father Damien, who voluntarily took up his abode, while still 
young and strong, among the leprosy-stricken inhabitants of 
the island of Molokai in the Pacific, and worked and preached 
and taught among them until he too fell a victim of the dread 
disease! Greater heroism than this can hardly be conceived. 

You may be sure that among your daily companions, among 
those whom you meet in the ordinary affairs of everyday life, 
there are many who carry the sacred fire of genius and of hero- 
ism in their hearts; many who need nothing but the call of duty 
or danger, of necessity or adversity, to make it burst forth into 
flame and shed a halo of glory around their names. 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near to God is man, 
When duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, Z can.” 


Thousands, unknown to the world, are at this moment living 
heroic lives: carrying herculean burdens; bearing up under 
crushing calamities; fighting manfully and hopefully against 
dire misfortune; and suffering in silence the most intolerable 
grievances. This is finely expressed by the late Charles Lotin 
Hildreth :— 


“For there are lofty spirits in disguise— 
Heroes in common garb, whose meek brows bear 
The thorny crown of perfect sacrifice, 
Whose simple souls are kingly unaware. 


“Lives to one sacred mission consecrate, 
Of duty death alone can swerve them from 

Or love that glorifies their lowly state, 
Through fiery pangs of lifelong martyrdom. 
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“They tread with us the dusty paths of time, 
Or lie in uncommemorative sod, 
Unrecognized, unhonored, yet sublime, 
Their greatness witnessed only by their God.” 


“He who believes that this world is peopled with knaves 
and fools,” says an anonymous writer, “does not strive to fit 
himself for the companionship of heroes and angels. When all 
the illusions have vanished from human nature, the cynicism 
remains; and the great chain of kindly, charitable deeds that 
is eventually going down into the depths of human misery, and 
slowly but surely uplifting humanity to a higher, happier plane, 
are not wrought by the cynic or the misanthrope. He who 
believes in the heroism of others, whose pulse quickens at the 
hearing of noble deeds, whose heart glows at the recital of brave 
and mighty enterprises; he too will strive to climb the heights, 
and, in any pressing juncture of affairs, will not fail, through 
indolence or greed, to do his duty; he too will be a hero. 


“* All actual heroes are essential men, 
And all men, possible heroes ;—’ 


but there is no making a hero of a man that has lost faith in 
heroism.” 

It needs years to acquire that mellowness of character, that 
gentle, kindly, and patient disposition which wins all hearts and 
sheds joy in all minds. One must have suffered to feel for the 
suffering; one must have known defeat to feel for the defeated ; 
one must have felt the vanity of riches, the fragility of friend- 
ship, and the uncertainty of life, to gain that wisdom which 
“passeth understanding.” Would that a man could learn some 
of these things while he has the health, strength, and lustiness 
of youth! Would that there were some less painful road to 
wisdom than that of experience! But one must learn either by 
one’s own experience or by that of others; by taking to heart 
the counsels and the lessons that others have learned through 
suffering and sorrow, or by going through the same ordeal one- 
self. There is no royal road to wisdom any more than to knowl- 
edge. 
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Of Delays 


By FRANCIS BACON 


ORTUNE is like the market, where many times, if you can 
stay a little, the price will fall. And, again, it is some- 
times like Sybilla’s offer, which at first offereth the commodity 
at full, then consumeth part and part, and still holdeth up the 
price; for occasion, as it is in the common verse, “turneth a 
bald noddle after she hath presented her locks in front, and no 
hold taken ”; or, at least, turneth the handle of the bottle first 
to be received and afterward the belly, which is hard to clasp. 
There is surely no greater wisdom than well to time the begin- 
nings and onsets of things. Dangers are no more light if they 
once seem light, and more dangers have deceived men than 
forced them; nay, it were better to meet some dangers halfway, 
though they come nothing near, than to keep too long a watch 
upon their approaches; for if a man watch too long, it is odds 
he will fall asleep. On the other side, to be deceived with too 
long shadows, as some have been when the moon was low and 
shone on their enemy’s back, and so to shoot off before the 
time, or to teach dangers to come on, by overearly buckling 
toward them, is another extreme. The ripeness, or unripe- 
ness, of the occasion, as we said, must ever be well weighed, 
and generally it is good to commit the beginnings of all great 
actions to Argus with his hundred eyes, and the ends to Bri- 
areus with his hundred hands, first to watch and then to speed, 
for the helmet of Pluto, which maketh the politic man go invisi- 
ble, is secrecy in the counsel, and celerity in the execution. 
For when things are once come to the execution there is no 
secrecy comparable to celerity, like the motion of a bullet in 


the air, which flieth so swift as it outruns the eye. 
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Young Men and Speculation 


By JAMES J. HILL 


[The president of the Great Northern Railway of America, James 
J. Hill, was born in Wellington County, Ontario, in 1838. His youth 
was spent in an atmosphere of wealth and books, but his father’s 
death, when he was fifteen, preceded by his financial reverses, threw 
him upon his own resources. Going to St. Paul, Minn., he worked as 
a “roustabout” on a wharf, carrying wood and freight upon his back. 
From here he became a shipping clerk, and gradually acquired means 
to go into business for himself. Forming a partnership in 1872 with 
N. W. Kittson, his company operated steamboats between Moosehead 
and Winnipeg, and later he reorganized the St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
way under the name of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Rail- 
road, becoming its general manager. The road opened up to popu- 
lation the great grain-producing area of the Northwest and developed 
one of the richest sections of the United States. By a fleet of steam- 
ers on the lakes his road carries the products of the transatlantic ship- 
ping ports, while a fleet of large transpacific steamers are being built 
for the carrying trade to the Asiatic market. He is a philanthro- 
pist, a booklover, a picture collector, besides being a strenuous man 
of business. ] 


HERE is no substitute for hard work in winning success. 
There is always an element of chance, but it is never the 
predominating element. Chance simply presents the opportu- 
nity, and opportunity is merely a vehicle for human endeavor. 
The man, young or old, who thinks otherwise, who believes 
that it is luck alone that makes riches, and ill luck that keeps 
men poor, starts out with a false notion. It is inevitable that 
he should come to grief in the scheme of life. The craze for 
speculation that sweeps over the community now and then 
grows largely out of the conviction that success is luck. Such 
a craze is more injurious to the prospects of the young men 
who are carried away by it than war or pestilence. It means 


not alone the loss of money, but the ruination of character. It 
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leaves its victims standing ona false platform where they are 
consumed with a desire to get something for nothing, and lose 
all appetite for hard work. It unfits them for sincere effort, 
and almost without exception produces a demoralization that 
blights their entire existence. Whether the young man who 
makes his first speculative veńture wins or loses the result is 
equally bad. If there is any difference at all it is in favor of 
the man who comes out a loser in his first venture. - With him 
at least there is a chance that he will wake up to the hopeless- 
ness of speculation as a means of acquiring wealth, and that the 
lesson taught will result in leaving him a useful working mem- 
ber of society, instead of a drone who thinks that he may get 
along by dipping into the honeypots of others. 

Now and then men arise who happen to make a success of 
speculation, who make something out of nothing. These men 
are so rare that the entire list may be checked off on the fingers 
of two hands. Unfortunately they are taken as fair examples, 
instead of extraordinary exceptions. Their names and fame are 
paraded in the public prints and the public mind is inflamed by 
chronicles of their successful ventures. That they stand as 
survivors of a system that has wrecked thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands is not taken into account. The unfortu- 
nates who have gone down to ruin and beggary are never heard 
of. They are not interesting and their history never finds the 
light of day except where, here and there, one more desperate 
than the rest puts an end to his existence under sensational cir- 
cumstances. 


Our GREAT OUTLOOK 


The conditions in the United States to-day are such that 
any man who starts out with industry, intelligence, and honesty 
has a chance for success such as was never known before any- 
where in the world. America has taken a foremost rank in- 
dustrially among the nations of the world. The result is that 
any man who wants to work can find the opportunity, If he is 
intelligent and keeps his wits about him, and if he has in him 
the right material, he can get to the front no matter how hum- 
ble his start or how poor his circumstances. 
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There is always room at the top, and just at present the 
road that leads to the top runs through pleasant valleys. It 
was never easier. The demand for men of brains and capacity 
is far and away beyond the supply. Capital is looking every- 
where for the right man to direct it, and the men who control 
capital are willing to pay handsomely for such a man when 
found. Our industrial development has been at a rate to con- 
found the most optimistic, and it requires only a slight exami- 
nation to convince any one that with all our development in the 
past few years we are only at the beginning. In such a situa- 
tion the men who have the capacity, and who are content to 
work, cannot fail. The danger to them lies not in this direc- 
tion. It is bred rather out of our very prosperity, which is so 
pronounced that in many minds it generates a desire to get rich 
overnight. 


PERILS OF SPECULATION 


On every hand speculative ventures are offered to the public 
on an unwholesome basis. It requires some strength of char- 
acter to withstand the temptation to participate in this game. 
Sound principles are applied to false premises. Experience has 
taught us that industrial consolidations are beneficial, and 
straightway the idea is used to foist on the public worthless 
properties by the score, under the guise of “consolidated enter- 
prises.” The most casual examination will prove that these 
concerns are largely wind and water, but so eager are foolish 
investors that they do not devote the slightest effort to getting 
at the facts. They take the statements of the promoters for 
granted and throw their money away on the basis of a glittering 
prospectus. 

A lot of holes in the ground are exploited by a cunning 
promoter as a great mining property promising all sorts of 
fabulous returns, and straightway thousands of gullible people 
are found to buy the stock. An enterprising promoter gets 
hold of a couple of little bakeshops and in twenty-four hours 
organizes a consolidated baking company, the stock of which he 
works off on the community. This sort of thing has been car- 
ried so far that it is a serious menace, and it behooves the gov- 
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ernment to take some action that will protect innocent, though 
misguided, people. It ought not to be difficult to find a remedy 
for the evil. A federal law could undoubtedly be framed to 
cover it. 

When these worthless concerns operate only in one state 
the trouble may be harder to contend with, but when they 
branch out, as most of them do, into two or more states, they 
come naturally under the supervision of the national govern- 
ment and the provisions of interstate commerce. Their books 
could be inspected and the true state of affairs published to the 
world. The stockholders could be made liable for a long period 
after they parted with their holdings. This would have the 
effect of making people cautious about investing in properties 
regarding which they are not clearly informed, and in which 
they have not the fullest confidence. Such a liability provision 
is in force in several European countries, with the result that 
the scheme of organizing worthless concerns and foisting them 
on the public is an unpopular enterprise. 

There could be no reasonable opposition made either to 
government inspection and regulation of such organizations or 
to the personal liability of stockholders. The honest man could 
not be damaged. He would be more careful about giving his 
name and money to enterprises offered for his support. The 
dishonest one would.be checked and controlled. Business usage 
holds the natural citizen, the individual, to a strict accounting in 
his business affairs. Why should the artificial citizen, the cor- 
poration, be permitted to escape such accountability? If any- 
thing, the corporation is entitled to less consideration than the 
individual, for the individual renders to the state services that 
are impossible in the case of the corporation. The individual 
bears arms, organizes the government, and protects society. 
None of these burdens fall on the artificial citizen—the corpo- 
ration. Therefore it is just that a stricter control should be 
exercised, if necessary, in the case of the latter. 


QUESTIONABLE COMBINATIONS 


But government supervision alone should not be relied upon 
to combat the evil of overcapitalization and the formation of 
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unsound consolidations. There should be a healthy public sen- 
timent behind the movement. People should be made to un- 
derstand the danger, and be educated into a state of mind in 
which they would not lend themselves to the wiles of dishonest 
promoters. At the same time they should be made to under- 
stand that there is nothing more beneficial to the community 
than the combination of sound business interests on a sound 
basis. Where business concerns in the same line are brought 
together under one management and economies are effected in 
administration, a distinct gain results to the people at large. 
The cost of production is lowered and the public is, or ought to 
be, the gainer. The application of this idea in our industries, 
cutting down as it has the expense of the executive and super- 
visory departments, has been an important factor in gaining 
control for America of foreign markets. 

Abroad the idea is not as yet thoroughly appreciated, and 
the result is that European goods are still encumbered with the 
cost of a great deal of nonproductive and unnecessary labor. 
This gives us a distinct advantage in all those lines in which 
consolidation has been legitimately and wisely applied. 

In the past (and in some cases the fault still exists) busi- 
ness consolidations were often formed under false ideas. Man- 
ufacturers got together under one management, not for the 
purpose of reducing the cost of goods to the consumer, but for 
the purpose of eliminating competition and imposing upon the 
public by raising prices. Where this is the case the combina- 
tions are most harmful, both to the individual and to the state, 
and the government may well step in to enforce a change, 
Indiscriminate and senseless competition is bad, but it is not 
nearly so bad as a combination that throttles competition in 
order to rob the consumer. 

The men at the head of most of our industrial enterprises 
thoroughly realize this fact, and in forming combinations they 
take the broad view. They understand that the economies 
they effect by getting together may very well be applied to a 
reduction in the price of their products, and that such a reduc- 
tion is the soundest sort of business. It begets an enlarged 
consumption and a consequent enlarged prosperity. This 
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means the employment of many additional workers. Every 
allied industry will feel the impetus of such extension, and the 
country in general will share in the results. 


PUBLIC PARTNERSHIP IN PRIVATE CORPORATIONS 


There are quite a number of people, even among our most 
advanced thinkers, who seem unable to grasp the advantages 
that accrue to the nation from proper trade combinations. 
Some see in them a menace to the liberty of the individual. 
Others, again, profess that the formation of such enterprises, 
with their vast capitalization, fosters a spirit of “gross material- 
ism,” and breeds the concentration of wealth. 

These assertions are still to be proved. So far as we have 
gone, combinations formed under proper conditions have very 
generally shown excellent results for the stockholders and the 
public alike. Instead of concentrating wealth they seem rather 
to have distributed it, for whereas, under the old conditions, the 
owners of these properties were to be numbered by the score 
or by the hundred, they are now to be numbered by the 
thousand. Instead of proving dangerous to the liberty of the 
individual workers, they have made it possible for these work- 
ers to become active partners and profit sharers without asking 
any man’s permission. The worker need only save his money, 
and go out into the open market and buy stock. Formerly, 
when industrial enterprises were generally controlled by one or 
two families they were close corporations, and to become a 
partner in them was a long process, success depending entirely 
on the good will of the head of the concern. 

Many men are taking advantage of the new system. And 
the more progressive corporations foster the plan by making 
special inducements to their employees to become stockholders. 
The men at the head of these corporations know that the most 
desirable worker is he who has an interest in the profits he helps 
to create. This plan helps to bring out the talent in the ranks, 
and talent is what every corporation is constantly on the look- 
out for. Without an accession of new talent an enterprise must 
soon stand still, and in these days of active competition to 
stand still is to retrograde, 
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THE VALUE oF COLLEGE EDUCATION 


So far as my experience goes the young men whom the col- 
leges turn out for us are better workers and more successful 
than the young men who have not had the benefit of a college 
course. A college education certainly has a broadening and 
refining effect, unless it goes to the other extreme and makes a 
prig of aman. But the results achieved by college graduates 
in competition with non-graduates are not sufficiently pro- 
nounced, so far as we have gone, to set it down as a hard-and- 
fast proposition that a higher education is required by a man in 
a business career, and that with it he gives better results to his 
employer. The question must be left open for some years to 
come, until we have had an opportunity to observe more closely 
and scientifically. 


SELF-MADE MEN 


Nearly all the men at the head of our big enterprises are 
self-made. Many of them are very young men, of whom few 
had any special influence. They arrived where they are by 
hard work and by using their brains to the best advantage. It 
would be difficult to find in this company of young workers any 
one who made money by speculation. Capital is conservative. 
It will not trust itself in the hands of a man who is known as a 
stock speculator, no matter on how small a scale. 

Recent events have shown that our business interests are 
steadily getting farther away from the influence of speculation. 
We have had several speculative flurries that in other times 
might have affected the prosperity of the whole country. As 
it is, they were hardly felt in the business community outside of 
the ranks of the unfortunate ones who were directly concerned. 
Many people are beginning to realize that speculative values are 
not true values. Unfortunately this knowledge is not yet as 
widespread as it should be, and the element that buys stocks 
without knowing anything about the property represented is 
still a large one. They follow blindly the lead of this man or 
that, or the “tips” and suggestions of irresponsible publications. 


ae true EN beore aee on inv 
= leave speculation severely alone. 
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The Lipton System of Business 


By SIR THOMAS JOHNSTON LIPTON 


[Sir Thomas Johnston Lipton, merchant and philanthropist, was 
born in 1850 in Glasgow, Scotland, of Irish parents. At the age of fif- 
teen he had saved enough to embark in the steerage for America. He 
remained for a while in New York, then made his way to South Caro- 
lina, and worked for two years in the rice fields, sending a part of his 
earnings to his parents in Glasgow. Distrusting the future in South 
Carolina, he worked his way north, staying several years in New York 
and other cities until he had accumulated five hundred dollars, when 
he returned to Glasgow and opened a small store. In time his business 
grew to enormous proportions, and branches were established in all 
parts of the country. Heabsorbed the output of Irish bacon and eggs, 
and when this was insufficient to supply his retail stores he came to 
Chicago and invested in a large packing establishment. He next 
turned his attention to canned goods, establishing in time large fruit 
farms for furnishing supplies, and when finally he took up the sale of 
tea, he became the owner of the largest tea fields in Ceylon. His rec- 
reation is yachting, and twice, with his yachts Shamrock I. and II., 
he has contested for the International Cup. ] 


HERE is no royal road to riches, and, in a business as big 
as mine, no back lane. My methods are open, and any- 
body can see them. A successful concern is created and main- 
tained by the recognition of great facts and obvious principles 
—the growth of population and the increased facilities of inter- 
communication among men and nations. These are the great 
factors in forming great businesses. To supply the many 
instead of the few, to handle large instead of small quantities, 
and to be the grower, the manufacturer, as well as the vendor 
and retailer—to do all this is to adopt, in short, a system of 
business obvious and open to all. 
If I proceed to speak of my own application of these princi- 


ples, and of the individual qualities necessary to work them out 
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in the details of business, I fear I must fall back on some very 
old saws. My receipt for prosperity, in such a concern as mine, 
is at the disposal of all. Here it is: “Work hard, deal honestly, 
be enterprising, exercise careful judgment, advertise freely but 
judiciously.” 

Though he who drives fat exen need not himself be fat, a 
captain of industry must live up to his name—must himself be 
industrious. That is my belief and it has been my practice all 
my life. Beginning work at an early age, I left Glasgow for 
New York, in the hope of finding shorter avenues to fortune 
than the old country afforded. I got experience, at any rate, 
in New York City, ona South Carolina plantation, and else- 
where. I gota little purse together, too; enough to take me 
back to Glasgow and my parents, to better whose position was 
then the mainspring of my effort and ambition. 


“NEVER DESPAIR; KEEP PusHInG On!” 


was my motto during all that time of struggle. No successes 
have been sweeter to me than those early ones which my par- 
ents shared with me. In High Street, Glasgow, was opened 
the first of the provision marts which are now numbered by 
hundreds through England, Ireland, and Scotland. That mul- 
tiplication of places of distribution was the application, once 
again, of the great wholesale principles. Expenses of produc- 
tion and of supply decreased as the consumption and the de- 
mand increased. I was able to go to my native Ireland asa 
great buyer of her produce; by degrees I got my own tea plan- 
tation in Ceylon; my own carts and ships and ice-storage vans; 
my own fruit gardens in Kent; my own biscuit factory; my 
own tin factory. London by degrees became the great center 
for collection, for storage, and for distribution: and the mon- 
ster warehouses in the City Road are the result. 

It has been said that a certain attention to business is neces- 
sary, even for failing in it. Yes; and that gives some clew to 
the immense attention bestowed bya successful organizer upon 
his child—his business. To foster it like a child; to know it 
cannot thrive by itself; to keep an ever-watchful eye on its 
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thousand details; to tie its very shoestrings, so to speak; and, 
above all, to do these things oneself and not leave them to 
the less interested—to do the work that others would do only 
a little less well—all this is the way to make the baby of a busi- 
ness thrive and come to a flourishing maturity. 

The details of a small business are many; ofa great business 
they are multitudinous. By the number of the details of his 
work that a man can personally master, one may usually judge 
of his capacity for success. There are men with a singular 
grasp of this or that—of a certain limited branch in the great 
organism of a business, but, outside that special branch, they 
lack interest and even common intelligence. This may seem 
to say that the mind capable of large interests and great issues 
is rare: but I do not intend to say that. The rarity consists 
rather in the mind of large interests that is able to concentrate 
itself upon small details and be the master of a hundred 
branches of a trade, working in all with one object, but having 
in each, perhaps, a different method of procedure and a sepa- 
rate spirit. 


ALL-ROUND ALERTNESS 


Far less facile, for instance, is the mind required in the 
management of an estate. The manager of a business must 
have a mind that travels—even as his goods do. Often I have 
proved to myself the truth of Daniel Defoe’s words: “An es- 
tate is a pond, but trade is a spring.” 

In my case, the spring soon became a brook, the brook a 
rivulet, the rivulet a river rich and with innumerable tributaries, 
and navigable for great ships. It is perhaps not too fanciful to 
say that the master trader’s consciousness must follow those 
tributaries to their own sources. Tea planting in Ceylon, for 
instance, involves some knowledge of native labor, therefore of 
native life. Through agriculture the producer touches geology, 
botany, chemistry, as well as the history of races, It would be 
unfair to be ignorant of the conditions and circumstances of 
one’s laborers. Under all skies they are sensible of a fellow- 
feeling. One of the first students of public economy in France 


in the nineteenth century said, that all the difference between 
15 
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a liberal and successful enterprise and one that was tyrannical 
and unpromising lay between the two phrases in the mouth of 
the master: “Go to work” and “Come to work.” 

He said that in farming, at any rate, “Go to work” meant 
ultimate failure, and “Come to work,” with ordinary luck led 
securely to fortune. 

Even amongst people accustomed not only to be com- 
manded but driven, the industry of the overseer, who is present, 
has its sure effect, and the attention of the master who is seen 
at intervals has its undeniable influence. How much more is 
this the case in the European workshop and in the complex 
work of distribution! Here also there is a ready response to 
the beginnings of profit sharing. In the agricultural system of 
one of the best tilled districts of Europe—central Italy—the 
cultivator shares the gross pronts with the landlord. This is 
very far from the English system of wages, but I find that a 
little interest may be pleasantly combined with the routine of 
the employee. My packers are at work, so many toa table, and 
I give a bonus to be divided amongst the workers at the table 
that shows the greatest number of finished packages. A zeal- 
ous workman thus not only earns his own gratuity, but helps to 
earn his comrades’, and is in favor with them. Thus emulation 
is combined with good-fellowship and money-making with a 
little fun. 

How much value I place on industry, and how I believe in 
devoted hard work at the thing once for all accepted as a man’s 
“calling” in life, may be seen from the fact that even at this 
stage of my career I generally work from nine in the morning 
to ten at night. It has been said by many who have a right to 
speak, that labor is never anything but painful, however will- 
ingly undertaken and courageously done. But I think this was 
the conclusion of men who had one of two kinds of labor to do 
—the entirely physical and the entirely mental. It is painful 
to stoop under a burden all day, and “the man with the hoe” 
is not one of the favorites of fortune. : 

Nor is the philosopher grappling with infinities anything 
else than a voluntary martyr. But a mingling of the kinds of 
work, a variety of interests and of fortunes, the labor of the 
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directing head and that of the obedient hand, the change that 
traveling brings, even when it is traveling for a purpose—all 
these make of business anything but a painful vocation. 

What more can I say in answer to your queries? I hardly 
know. Work, work, always work, is the only talisman. The 
goods of life are not unfairly apportioned, as some suppose. 
The man of leisure and of “pleasure” can hardly complain if 
he is not also a man of wealth and of health. Success in one 
career is the reward of sacrifices made for its sake. 

I do not say that hard work has not its own liberty, its own 
enlargement, its own relaxation. It has all these. It has also 
its own romance—a romance that does not exist for the mere 
dilettante. The trifler trifles even with happiness. I think 
that a man who makes a great business must put himself into 
it; but I do not mean by that that he must necessarily become 
a machine. Against that notion I would put a long list of 
names, beginning with Peabody and not ending with Carnegie. 


COUNSELS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 


On Success in Business 
PRACTICAL TALKS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 


T is a good thing to have friends, but a bad thing to depend 
on friendship for business. People in this era will not pay 
more in one place for goods than they can be bought for in an- 
other, even for friendship. It is well to bear this in mind in 
calculating upon friendship as a factor in business. A man 
may join all the societies in existence, and may be popular in 
all classes of society, but he must depend upon the merits of his 
goods and his credit to sell at a reasonable price to retain the 
custom that friendship brings. Friendship is often more of a 
curse than a blessing in business. Usually it is a man’s friends 
that “stick” him. Many of our readers will agree with these 
assertions that they have lost more money through friends 
than they ever made out of them. 

It was never intended that man should be a selfish, narrow- 
minded being, thinking that the world was made for one indi- 
vidual, and for him alone, says the “ Canadian Druggist.” 

We see too frequently the spirit of bitterness and envy dis- 
played where nothing but harmonious feelings should exist. 
The small-souled, envious person, who cannot bear to see any 
evidence of prosperity in his neighbor, is to be pitied. 

How much better it is for all, and now we refer specially to 
those engaged in one line of business, to work together harmo- 
niously. Better results can be obtained, life made more worth 
living, and animosities set aside by mutual repression of the 
worst in our natures and the development of that which is 


manly and right. 
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We see this unfortunate spirit of envy rampant in all classes. 
The business man who cultivates the spirit of meanness and 
envy is not only a nuisance to those with whom he comes in 
contact, but a veritable curse to himself, bringing down on his 
own head, as a rule, that which he would wish to see inflicted 
on others. 

If we would make our business, ourselves, our commercial 
and our social life a success, we must cultivate live-and-let-live 
principles, and recognize the fact that each one of us consti- 
tutes but a very small portion of the population of this world in 
which we live. 


SMOOTHNESS OR BLUNTNESS’ IN BUSINESS 


By “smoothness,” here, we mean tactfulness; by “ blunt- 
ness,” crude honesty, says the “Keystone.” The “tactful” 
merchant is able, by judicious choice of words, to modify the 
harshness of the severe truth, even without sacrifice of any 
part of the truth; the “blunt” speaker utters the cold, hard 
truth. 

Probably ninety-nine merchants out of a hundred will say 
offhand that the smooth or tactful man will show better results 
in business than he of blunt speech. The writer agrees with 
this consensus of opinion; but at the same time one must not 
underrate the tremendous strength of the position of the 
“blunt” fellow who takes his stand on the simple truth, un- 
adorned and unrelieved. He appeals, in a peculiar way, to the 
sympathies, good will, and confidence of a large element in 
every community; and with this element he will unceasingly 
prevail over his no less truthful, but more tactful, competitor. 
His advantage is that he has nothing to conceal (for truth is 
the final revelation); while the “tactful” man must conceal 
the fact that he is using tact, even in telling the truth. There 
is an implied explanation and apology in the final account, on 
Judgment Day, in every present declaration that “a spade is 
an implement of agriculture.” Happy the conscience whose 
tongue invariably declares a spade to be a spade! 

But “smoothness” undoubtedly does sell goods; and in the 
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modern business creed the success of a formula establishes a 
principle. Tactfulness pays; therefore we canonize Saint Tact 
in the business hierarchy. Let us inquire into his virtues, in 
order that his halo may be the more becoming to him, in our 
eyes, and make us see him better. 

We will suppose that a young lady enters a jewelry store, to 
inquire for a piece of jewelry that was to have been specially 
ordered for her. Blunt says, “ Well, now, this is too bad—but 
I forgot to order it! I shall do so at once”—but the young 
lady has been insulted by the unflattering inattention to her 
order, and it will be many a day before she gives Blunt another 
chance at a special order. Under the same circumstances, 
Smooth would have said: “I am very sorry for the delay, but 
the bracelet has not yet come to hand. Tl telegraph the man- 
ufacturer at once, so that it may be hurried along.” He tells 
the truth, but not the whole truth. He does not think it nec- 
essary to advertise his carelessness; and he actually gets credit 
out of the situation because of his intention to telegraph, thus 
showing a seeming zeal and desire to please, and so retains 
his customer. 


THE NEED oF CONSTANT PREPARATION 


The business of life is serious. Its cares are constant and 
exacting. Review the careers of men in all the vocations and 
marvel at the many failures or meager successes. Compara- 
tively few have made the most of opportunity. Fewer still, 
through principle, purity, prayer, have achieved happiness of 
heart, which is the soul’s high desire. Many preface the situa- 
tion with an if. More are too stupid to realize mistakes, and 
plod along complacently in a humdrum routine, eating, sleep- 
ing, until Age, like a merciful angel, drops the curtain. 

Why is it that, while the professions are overcrowded, there 
are only occasionally great preachers, lawyers, physicians, lit- 
terateurs, singers; that, while business men abound, capable, 
conscientious tradesmen are scarce? Why if not for lack of 
preparation, apprenticeship, discipline, education, training? 
The world wants specialists. Skill has everywhere become the 
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condition of success. Men who can excel are in demand. 
There is no place for mediocrity. 

The men in a certain carriage factory have been fifteen or 
more years employed at single tasks, as turning, sanding, bolt- 
ing, striping, until each is expert; and many have so grasped 
the principle involved in their particular work as to have been 
able to contrive mechanism which does away with much of the 
labor while bettering the quality and increasing the quantity 
of product. The interests of their employers are better served 
by these experienced and faithful artisans than they possibly 
could be by novices, while the employed have steady, perma- 
nent, well-paying positions by reason of knowing their business. 
Among a hundred or more grocerymen in a single city, I recall 
one, far-famed for his judgment of selection, taste of arrange- 
ment, knowledge of prices, gentlemanly demeanor, clean ap- 
pearance, and constant effort to please; and that man received 
the large share of trade, six days out of seven. So in any 
work, from planing a board to sighting a cannon, from prescrib- 
ing of pillsto proclaiming the Gospel, equipment and prepara- 
tion is what tells. 

We are ill prepared for the strife at best, and there is alto- 
gether too much of an effort to hurry through the college 
curriculum; many cannot even wait to finish the course. And 
thus, through all the years that follow, the man is handicapped 
by inaccurate knowledge, resulting from insufficient training. 
Minds that are but scratched by the harrow of surface work do 
not yield grains that nourish nor fruits that relish. Deep culti- 
vation of mind-soil will return the most satisfactory results in 
every case. 

“ As ye sow so shall ye reap.” Sow to the classes, and you 
will reap habits of study; sow studious habits, and you will 
reap reputation for knowledge; sow reputation for knowledge, 
and you will reap a destiny of power. The laurel crown is 
worn by those who early tread the uphill roadway of hard, 
painstaking labor. Genius has been defined as an infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains, and Garfield once declared: “The chief 
difference in men will be found in the amount of work they do.” 
There is no royal road to anything, and the only way to assure 
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future position, prosperity, or happiness in this unfettered land 
and progressive age is to keep “pegging away” while the 
golden sun of promise is rising and the sky is bright with the 
blue of tender hope. Energy, effort, honest toil in preparation 
will, sooner or later, bring you just reward. 


STICKING TO A GooD POSITION 


John Wanamaker declares his opinion that men, for the 
most part, get what they are worth. It is the hardest thing in 
the world, he says, to find a clean, strong, earnest, upright 
young man—they’re as scarce as hen’s teeth. I had a boy 
working for me at $3 a week, and one day his father, who 
was loom boss in a factory, came to see me and said he 
guessed he’d take his boy out; he could make more in the 
factory. 

“How much?” I asked. 

“ Four dollars a week.” 

“Well, let him alone and. he’ll be getting five a week here 
after a while.” 

When the boy was getting $8 the father came again, and 
again I persuaded him to leave the boy with me. When the 
boy was getting $10 a week the father came again and said he 
was going to take the boy away. 

“What for?” 

“He isn’t making money enough.” 

“ What will you do with him?” 

“Put him in the factory.” 

“How much will he get?” 

“Twelve dollars first; fifteen afterward.” 

“Any more?” 

“Yes; he may get to be a loom boss.” 

“What will he make then?” 

“ Seventy-five dollars a month.” 

“Well, then let the boy alone; he'll be getting a hundred a 
month here some day.” 

I had the hardest work to get that man to leave his boy; 
but we are now paying the young man $1,000 a month. 
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WHAT CONCENTRATION WILL ACCOMPLISH 


“Many persons, seeing me so much engaged in active life,” 
said Edward Bulwer-Lytton, “and as much above the world as 
if I had never been a student, have said to me, ‘When do you 
get time to write all your books? How on earth do you con- 
trive to do so much work?’ I shall surprise you by the answer 
I made. It was this: ‘I contrive to do so much work by never 
doing too much at a time.’ 

“Now, since I began really and earnestly to study, which 
was not till I had left the college and was actually in the world, 
I may perhaps say that I have gone through as large a course 
of general reading as most men of my time. I have traveled 
much and I have seen much; I have mixed much in politics, 
and besides all this, I have published somewhere about sixty 
volumes. And yet, what time do you think, as a general rule, 
I have devoted to study, to reading and writing? Not more 
than three hours a day. But then, during these three hours I 
have given my whole attention to what I was about and lost 
not a moment.” 

Every great man has become great, every successful man 
has succeeded, in proportion as he has confined his powers to 
one particular channel. 

Hogarth would rivet his attention upon a face and study it 
until it was photographed on his memory. He studied and 
examined each object as eagetly as though he would never 
have a chance to see it again. He was not a man of great edu- 
cation or culture, except in his unusual power of intense obser- 
vation. 


Wuat Keers Men Down 


The great difference between those who succeed and those 
who fail does not lie in the amount of work done by each, but 
in the amount of intelligent work. Many of those who fail 
most ignominiously do enough to achieve grand success, but 
they labor at haphazard, building up with one hand only to tear 
down with the other soon after its completion. 
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They do not grasp circumstances and change them into op- 
portunities. They have no faculty of turning honest ‘defeats 
into telling victories. With ability enough and time in abun- 
dance—the warp and woof of success—they are forever throw- 
ing back and forth an empty shuttle, and the real web of life is 
never woven. 

If you ask one of them to state his aim and purpose in life, 
he will say: “I hardly know yet for what I am best adapted, 
but I am a thorough believer in genuine hard work, and I am 
determined to dig early and late all my life, and I know I shall 
come across something—either gold, silver, or, at least, iron.” 

I say most emphatically, No. Would an intelligent man dig 
up a whole continent to find its veins of silver and gold? The 
man who is forever looking about to see what he can find never 
finds anything. We find what we seek with all our hearts, and 
if we look for nothing in particular we find just that and no 
more. The bee is not the only insect that visits the flower, but 
it is the only one that carries honey away. It matters not how 
rich the materials we have gleaned from the years of our study 
and toil in youth; if we go out in life with no well-defined idea 
of our future work, there is no happy conjunction of circum- 
stances that will arrange them into an imposing structure, and 
give it magnificent proportions it does not deserve. 


Wuy Some Men Never SUCCEED 


Every non-successful man has his own reasons for failing. 
Failures who have given up trying—and the world is full of 
such—throw dust in their own eyes, and into those of their 
friends, and deny that all men have equal chances of winning 
the race of life. 

The successful man and the failure both start from 
scratch; certainly both have the same chances of winning the 
race; the onlookers hesitate to back either of the competitors, 
for both at the outset are likely winners; yet, notwithstanding 
all these equal chances of victory that both men have in the 
beginning, the race has hardly begun when the better man of 
the two “draws away ” and in the end wins, 
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Is this chance? Can anybody with the most elastic imagi- 
nation believe that fate, or chance, or fortune, or luck has 
favored the winner? Hardly; yet the failure will rub his eyes 
and wonder why he lost. So do we; and his friends will pat 
him on the back sympathetically and wonder, too. They may 
ascribe his failure to ill luck. The truth is, he wasn’t up to 
form. 

Nobody can command success, as Addison tells us, but we 
can try to deserve it. The world is full of disappointed men 
who have in the past striven to win success, who have worked 
hard, who have denied themselves all pleasures and recreations, 
who have buckled to and labored incessantly all their lives to 
woo and win Fortune, but that dame—fickle she may be—has 
turned her back upon her suitors. ” Why? cry the failures. 

Those who have won have first of all wooed her properly. 
Her non-successful admirers have perhaps been equally as ener- 
getic, as persevering, as sincere, but they have fallen short in 
their leap, they have miscalculated their distance, have missed 
the perfect way by which, and which only, you can secure her 
blessing. 

What is this perfect way? The being able to judge prop- 
erly between the relative importance of this thing and that. 
Discrimination is a great power and the essence of all judgment. 
The biography of the successful man is yet to be written 
wherein it will not be stated that “great discerning judgment ” 
was the lever of his success. If we fail to discern we err in 
judgment. If we in error give a high place to that which de- 
serves a lower place, our judgment is in fault; we fail to 
grasp the meaning of relative importance, and the result is 
failure. 

Because a man splatters and splutters, fumes and foams 
when going about his work, fusses and frets, worries and wea- 
ries himself all day long, it does not signify that that man is 
bound to become a millionaire. He may have an immense sup- 
ply of energy on hand, and may command at all times volumes 
of good forcible human steam power, yet that is not everything. 
Unless he have the gift of being able to gauge things and fix 
their relative importance in connection with other matters, his 
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fuming and fretting, spluttering and splattering will be of no 
avail, 

It is the pitiful tale of many a good man who hag spent 
years of his life in trying to succeed, that he cannot get beyond 
the first rung of the ladder. He moans and groans over his 
failure, and pitches his tale in such a melancholy key that his 
domestic circle and his friends of the inner ring think him the 
most abused man in creation. Sara Bernhardt boasts that 
“she burns her boats behind her,” meaning that she forgets 
the past. It shows her judgment. 


FALSE IDEAS Asout GETTING RICH 


“Every day we see a few men growing enormously rich 
without any exertion,” is the old cry, says the “Dry Goods 
Chronicle.” 

The truth seems to be that the people—the plain, plodding 
people—only see the enormously rich men after they have 
made their money: they never see them while they are getting 
there. Away back somewhere in their lives, these enormously 
rich men have done something. They have worked with a 
tenacity and an intelligence that would make the packing-box 
orator and peace-disturber shrivel up. No man, barring a few 
of fortune’s freak-favorites, ever got anything without working 
for it. 

Of course, some are born rich—the nobility, for instance, or 
those of that glittering circle seen at the opera, the horse show, 
and other exploitive functions. But of these their riches are as 
the sea. Where once an atom was, an atom is not; but, may- 
hap, there is a new atom. Those people can do nothing but 
buy, buy, buy. Their laces, their diamonds, their food, and 
even their loves and friendships—they all mean the outpour of 
money. They pass through the world only by dipping their 
hands into their gold bags and scattering the contents. 

And any man with a good brain and a good body, or with a 
fair average of both, can get some of it if he will only half try, 
if he will quit solving unsolvable problems, and trying to develop 
schemes to make the active lazy and the dull quick-witted. If 
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he will build a house, or sweep a street, or bake bread, part of 
this money is for him. 

The really serious crime of the money-maker is not making, 
but keeping it. Happily, human nature is so constituted that 
keeping or hoarding as a general thing, does not exist. Where 
Nature does produce her occasional miser, she always takes 
particular care to attach to him persons who make sea foam of 
his pile before his lips are well cold. This is her retributive 
act. 
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Why Young Men Fail 


OBERT C. OGDEN, upon whose able shoulders rests the 
executive responsibility of John Wanamaker’s great New 
York establishment, is of opinion, based on forty-odd years’ ex- 
perience in the employment of young men, that all the causes 
contributive to failure ina business career are embraced in a sin- 
gle comprehensive negative quality: lack of thoroughness—that 
paucity of intellect which begets the perfunctory performance 
of duty and deprives the hand of dominating skill. Perhaps no 
man in the dry goods trade is better qualified to speak convin- 
cingly on the subject of why men fail than Mr. Ogden, and this 
is what he says about that very important question :— 


Tue Lack oF THOROUGHNESS 


“ Failure to achieve success in business, the falling short of 
great desires and high aims on the part of young men, is trace- 
able to one primal cause—the absence of thoroughness. In 
the race for supremacy in all commercial undertakings, nine 
out of every ten men either fail absolutely or become nonenti- 
ties, not because they lack ambition, not because the proper 
opportunities for advancement have not come to them, not be- 
cause they have not received the best educational advantages 
or are handicapped by poor health, but because they have never 
been at the pains to master completely the thing that has been 
given them to do. The world is overcrowded with men, young 
and old, who remain stationary, filling minor positions and 


drawing meager salaries, simply because they have never 
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thought it worth while to achieve mastery in the pursuits they 
have chosen to follow. Mostly, this is so because the average 
young man fears hard work, and would rather drift with the 
tide of circumstances than pull against it. 

“Everywhere I see mentally nearsighted young men discon- 
tented because of their small incomes, and chafing under the 
burden of their humdrum duties, wondering all the while why 
others are advanced and they are left behind, but never for an 
instant opening their eyes to the real fact that they have taken 
hold of their business with but half a heart and no mind except 
for what is just beyond the hour’s need. 


Tue Younc Man Wuo Can Do ANYTHING 


“The crying curse of our land at the present time is its vast 
army of incompetents, and its lack of workers who know their 
business from the ground up. For every thoroughly informed 
and competent salesman who has sought employment at my 
hands there have been a hundred who were of mediocre ability 
or downright incapacity. There are too many young men who 
are content to remain among the ‘hewers of wood and drawers 
of water,’ because they will not step beyond the beaten path to 
acquire thoroughness. 

“ Almost every working day in the year I am called upon to 
receive some young man who comes to me highly recommended 
for a position in our establishment. The letters of introduction 
these applicants bring me are usually of a stereotyped form, in 
which some well-meaning pastor or person of influence is cer- 
tain that ‘young Mr. Smith will prove a great acquisition to 
your business,’ or that ‘Mr. Brown, with his superior intellect 
and many accomplishments, will undoubtedly be a valuable aid 
in some one of the more responsible berths at your disposal.’ 
My questions to such applicants are somewhat in this vein:— 

“*What can you do?’ 

“*Oh, I can do anything, Mr. Ogden. I am an all-round 
man, and have filled many responsible positions.’ 

“*Can you take charge of our silk department and buy to 
advantage in the open market as well as sell in our store?’ 
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“Well, no. I do not understand the details of buying 
silks.’ 

“*Can you go down in our shipping department and take 
charge of the general freighting of goods, or direct our city 
deliveries ?’ 4 

“tI have been a shipping clerk, but Iam afraid I couldn’t 
quite take all the responsibility of the shipping department.’ 

“*Perhaps you can assume the management of our interior 
decorations department and suggest to patrons harmonious 
color schemes for floor, walls, and draperies ?’ 

“*T’m afraid I couldn’t do that, sir. I can sell carpets and 
wall paper, but I don’t understand interior decorating.’ ” 

“ And it all ends in placing the name of the applicant on 
our waiting list as an ordinary salesman, if he is thought to be 
worth employing at all. They all know something about every- 
thing, but only once in many cases do I find a man who knows 
everything about some one thing. The man who is the square 
peg in the round hole is the rule; the thorough master of a 
trade or branch of business is the rare exception that proves 
the rule. Education, breeding, even a high order of intelli- 
gence, curiously enough, are no guarantee that their possessor 
will achieve success. Lacking the capacity for doing his best 
with a thoroughness beyond all criticism, the most gifted young 
man in the universe will fail and fall into the ranks of second- 
class plodders. 


DEFECTIVE PENMANSHIP 


“Tn my experience I have found that in so small a thing as 
penmanship the average young business man is astoundingly 
deficient. If I could get clerks who wrote a uniformly rapid 
and legible hand, I could in the course of a year save hundreds 
of dollars arising from blunders due to careless writing. It is 
easy to find men who write with a beautiful flourish, but the 
man who writes legibly under all conditions and at all times is 
as rare as hen’s teeth. 

“Take the average stenographer: he is usually an expert in 
the transcription of phonetic signs, but he is more often a per- 
fect ass in making grammatical, well-phrased, and correctly 
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punctuated English of the necessarily hurried dictation of his 
busy employer. There is no department of human activity in 
business or the professions where failure is not due to lack of 
thoroughness. 

“There is one man in my employ to-day who began his busi- 
ness career at the same time I launched out from school (and 
that, as one may read m my whitening hair, was many years 
ago) who has not stepped forward one inch on the road to suc- 
cess. This man has a fine brain, and keeps abreast of current 
events. He is sober, honest, and courteous, but he has never 
earned a higher salary than $15 a week, and all because he is a 
Jack-of-all-trades and master of none: He is shifted about from 
one department to another in a vain endeavor to find the one in 
which he will prove himself of greatést value. He has lived the 
life of a mere automaton and does things mechanically. Other 
men of one-third his number of years can tell him more about 
his own business in half an hour than he would care to listen 
to. An old man, he is still dissatisfied with his lot, but will not 
remedy it by acquiring a thorough knowledge of some one 
branch of the dry goods trade. It is pitiful, but not inexplicable. 
To the young man who would rise m the world I have but one 
word of caution—be thorough, if you do not want to be num- 
bered among the world’s failures. 


WHERE WE COULD LEARN FROM OUR ANCESTORS 


“T think our American spirit of restlessness has much to do 
with personal failure. The fever to gain riches and honors in a 
hurry leads to a slurring of work and a laxity of morals. We 
have too little of the stubbornness of purpose of our early an- 
cestors. Modern life is almost a game of touch and go. We 
are striving continually to accomplish more than we are built 
to accomplish; the end-of-the-century business man is a two- 
horse-power engine trying to do the work of a freight locomo- 
tive. The tendency of the average young man is to fly before 
he has learned to crawl. He will quote you Emerson’s phrase, 
‘hitch your wagon to a star,’ but he forgets that one must first 
get near enough to his particular star before the hitching proc- 
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ess can be accomplished. There is one kind of ambition that 
works only for evil, and that is the kind of ambition which 
says: ‘I will succeed at once. Let those who have to, plod 
along. I will go straight to the mark.’ Nothing but purest 
folly could dictate such a procedure of conduct for a young 
man. Failure, after all, is merely the leaving undone, or badly 
done, those things which should have been done and done thor- 
oughly.” 
M. W. Rayens on SELF-RELIANCE 


M. W. Rayens is the general superintendent of the Ameri- 
can District Telegraph Company of New York, and one of the 
best-known men in his business. Among his other large re- 
sponsibilities he is directly in control of 1,500 telegraph messen- 
gers, youths ranging from fifteen to twenty years of age. The 
majority of these young men are much above the average in 
intelligence, and all are ambitious and alert. Superintendent 
Rayens has seen hundreds of young men go into the messenger 
service, advance step by step, and rise from humble things to 
great ones in the business world. He has likewise witnessed 
many failures—the kind of youth that goes up like a rocket 
and comes down like the stick. Himself a graduate from the 
ranks of the uniformed messenger boy, Mr. Rayens is a living 
example of what patience, perseverance, and the other homely 
virtues will do for a young man. When he touches upon the 
causes of failure and success it is with the voice of authority 
speaking out of a ripe experience. These are his words :— 

“The absence of self-reliance is one of the chief defects of 
character in young men, and largely the contributing cause of 
their failure in the business world. They fall into an aimless 
come-day, go-day existence, forgetting that in the continuous 
march of humanity the procession of the successful is ever 
moving onward, until finally, away off in the distance is heard 
the dying echo of the music. The leaders are in the band- 
wagon, and nothing is left for the straggler except, perhaps, a 
regret that the universe cannot be turned back, that he might 
live life over again. Such young men would always be depend- 
ent on others and not on themselves. There are those who 
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start out with good prospects and a fair education, yet fail to 
fulfill the promise of their youth. The awakening of young 
manhood, its joys, sorrows, pleasures, the world’s frivolities, and 
contact with men bring changes untkought of in early youth. 
It is then more than ever that the young man needs prudence, 
discretion, and the faculty of discrimination. 

“Foresight and intelligence go hand in hand, and lack of 
them is frequently a fruitful source of failure. Combined, they 
should make a young man capable of succeeding in any busi- 
ness, provided, of course, that he is not discouraged by obsta- 
cles, and knows no such word as fail. What are called brilliant 
failures, such as some of our recent ‘ Napoleons of finance,’ are 
born failures, as a rule. The brilliancy of veneer, the shallow 
coating, is easily detected. ‘ 


A WEAK WILL 


“Of the wrecks of which the shores of the sea of commer- 
cial life are strewn, I recall notably one instance. 

“A youth in the employ of the company with which I am 
identified was honest, industrious, and naturally bright. He 
was advanced from one position to another, until he reached his 
majority. He rose step by step until he was placed in charge 
of one of the most important branches of the telegraphic ser- 
vice. He married the girl he had loved from childhood. He 
enjoyed the absolute confidence of employers and friends. But 
with the cultivation of new acquaintances, the hail-fellow-well- 
met side of his nature developed. The horses, yachts, and all 
that go with such life followed. He had set for himself the 
pace that kills, although he was frequently warned and advised 
that he was in the way of destroying what he had built. Inat- 
tention to business resulted in the loss of position, and a sepa- 
ration from the practically deserted wife followed. To-day he 
is a wreck financially and physically, and his former so-called 
friends avoid being seen in his company. 


INTEMPERANCE AND DISHONESTY 


“That intemperance is one of the greatest known causes of 
failure of young men is unquestionable. It is the bane of the 
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human race. Anything that will destroy, even temporarily, the 
power to use the intuitive faculties and the judgment is an ap- 
palling evil, and, unfortunately, it is an evil that is largely prev- 
alent. 

“Dishonesty, too, is a great factor in failure. Somebody 
has said: ‘If you have the name of being an early riser, you 
may sleep as long as you like. To my mind that homely say- 
ing strikes the keynote to reputation and character. Reputa- 
tion is acquired early in life, and a reputation for dishonesty 
will follow a man to the grave, and beyond. 

“But while there can be no excuse for dishonesty, it not 
infrequently develops, and is even acquired by a young man, 
owing to the want of circumspection and the carelessness on the 
part of employers, or those in authority over him. Youth is 
prone to be led into temptation. Confidence born of efficiency 
and brightness is apt to be too often reposed, by employers, in 
young men who may have the handling of money. Defalcations 
and disgrace follow. Such young men might still be good citi- 
zens and above reproach if they knew that it would be impossi- 
ble to make a first wrong step without discovery, and that their 
books and cash were under proper supervision. 

“To sum up, a young man who would achieve success should 
have an object in view, an honest ambition to succeed and prove 
himself the right man. The late Dr. Norvin Green, president 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, often repeated the 
saying of another wise man, who said: ‘If you find it crowded 
down below, come up here; there is always room on top? But 
it is well to remember that it is easier to fall off when you are 
‘on top’ than when you are climbing up, and the results are 
likely to prove more serious. Dr. Green’s successor, Gen. 
Thomas T. Eckert, than whom no greater telegraph man ever 
lived, said: ‘There is always a way. Make a study of men, 
especially self-made men. A fool never went to bed to wake and 
find himself famous. Be thrifty, but not parsimonious; chari- 
table, but just. Make your word as good as your bond, and 
both above par.’ ” 
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SAMUEL SLOAN ON INDIFFERENCE 


Samuel Sloan, for thirty-two years president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railroad, and at the age of eighty- 
five the chairman of its board of directors, is one of the foremost 
figures in the commercial life of New York. He is still as ac- 
tive as any young man in his employ, and is to be found at his 
desk every working day in the year. Mr. Sloan has been an 
observer of the rise of many young men from obscure places to 
positions of honor in the railroad world, and a mournful specta- 
tor of many failures. His views as to the root of failure have 
an added value, coming as they do from one whose career is 
coeval with the advancement of the-business of transportation. 
Says Mr. Sloan :— 

“ Failure springs from the indifference of young men to the 
details of their work and their desire to grasp success before 
they have earned the right to its possession. Success may be 
explained in a few words; failure is so complex and has so 
many causes that its definition is difficult. 

“Dishonesty spells failure for any young man. Intemper- 
ance means disgrace and ultimate poverty for the most promis- 
ing youth. Lack of industry leads to every kind of non-success 
and is twin brother to most evils known in the spheres of com- 
merce. No one wants a lazy horse or an uncertain engine; how 
much less should any employer want a lazy man. Men who do 
their work indifferently are a drug in the market, and always 
will be. 

“The youth who weaves for himself a garland in which are 
entwined the cardinal business virtues—integrity, sobriety, 
cheerfulness, and industry—will find himself wearing a crown 
of gold in mature manhood. The prizes of life are for the real 
participants in the great arena of business. The onlookers 
must be content with very small rewards, if any. Nature has 
wisely decreed that none but the fittest shall survive in the 
physical world and in the world of work. 
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FAILURE Irs Own REWARD 


“Given a determination to ‘get there,’ and the continuing 
zeal to keep everlastingly at the,main task of his life, no young 
man will live to grieve over misfortune. The requisites of suc- 
cess and the causes of failure are the same in the business of 
railroading as they are in every other department of human 
endeavor. Failure, as has been said of virtue, is its own re- 
ward. 

“I know of no better guide for the young man who wants 
to steer clear of failure than the Bible. The good old Book 
has lost none of its helpfulness in the onrolling of the centuries, 
and is to-day the best chart extant for the youthful voyager on 
life’s stormy sea. It is the custom of some men to sneer at the 
teachings of Holy Writ, but they are not the men who have 
attained the greatest heights in either business or society. Let 
a young man study the wisdom of the Bible and acquaint him- 
self with its naked, strenuous truths, and he cannot go far 
wrong in his everyday life. Fortified by a sound, moral self- 
training, the young business man of to-day will never know the 
real bitterness of failure, and the lives of those who go down in 
the struggle for existence will be to such a young man a per- 
petual wonder.” 


E. J. NALLY ON CONCENTRATION 


Few men in the West are better qualified to speak of the 
causes which hinder the success of young men than is Edward 
J. Nally, assistant general superintendent of the Postal Tele- 
graph Company. He has direct supervision of more than 
2,000 male employees. Most of these have not yet reached 
middle life, and the service demanded of them is uniformly 
exacting and of a high quality, giving scope for the exercise of 
general intelligence and business capacity, and holding out sub- 
stantial prizes for the demonstration of special abilities. Geo- 
graphically, the field of Mr. Nally’s observations is wide, em- 
bracing the States west of Pennsylvania and east of California. 
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The views of this extensive director of expert labor have special 
interest and weight from the fact that he has been continuously 
in the telegraph service for more than a quarter of a century, 
having begun his career as a messenger boy in 1874. 

“Lack of concentration of purpose and energy (says Mr. 
Nally) appears to me the main obstacle which prevents the 
young men of to-day from ‘carrying the message to Garcia.’ 
The man who is paid $50 a month and earns what he gets 
and no more is the man who sticks in a $50 position and is not 
advanced on the pay roll. On the other hand, the employee 
who draws only $50 but works as if he were being paid $80 is 
invariably the one to be chosen for promotion to the $80 
place. 

“I could illustrate this by a huhdred instances directly to 
the point, but one such circumstance will suffice. I will take 
the case of perhaps the youngest division superintendent in the 
employ of this company. Not many years ago he was a mere 
lad, holding a very insignificant position in a minor office. It 
was among my duties to check up the business of his station, 
and I soon discovered that this boy was remarkably well in- 
formed on the affairs of the office. He had an intelligent an- 
swer ready for nearly every question I had occasion to ask, and 
I picked him to win in the race for promotion. I was not sur- 
prised, a few months later, to receive from him a letter modestly 
stating his belief that he was fitted to filla better place. He 
was at some pains to identify himself, showing clearly he had 
no idea that he had a place in my recollection. But I had never 
forgotten the fact that I had once found him well posted on 
details of work regarding which he was not compelled to be 
informed. 

“The first result of his application was that he was selected 
to fill a responsible place as operator; but before this order went 
into effect I concluded he was just the kind of a young man I 
wanted at my elbow, and I countermanded the original assign- 
ment and called him to a clerkship in my own office. There he 
was closely watched, and justified the opinion I had formed of 
him. This was most conspicuous in two vital particulars: he 
was not afraid to work overtime whenever the occasion de- 
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manded, and he observed things outside the prescribed limits of 
his routine duties. In other words, he did not show the com- 
- mon and vital defects of lacking energy, concentration, system, 
and reliability. He learned things he was not compelled to 
know in order to ‘hold his job, and he worked when a strict 
interpretation of office rules did not oblige him to work. Asa 
result, he was rapidly promoted—and the same reward is always 
awaiting those who display the same qualities. 

“ Jealousy of holidays and off-hours indicates in an employee 
the presence of the microbe of failure. The men who are given 
to signing petitions and round robins also betray the same 
defect. They petition for opportunities instead of making 
them.” 


W. A. PINKERTON ON GAMBLING 


William A. Pinkerton, head of the largest private detective 
agency, and reputed to be one of the shrewdest analysts of 
human character this country has ever known, speaks from a 
novel and interesting viewpoint of his observations on the most 
conspicuous causes which operate to poison the careers of young 
men with the virus of failure. 

“Vanity and the gambling instinct (says Mr. Pinkerton) 
are responsible for more wrecked careers than even the min- 
isters of the Gospel and the professional crusaders would lead 
the public to believe. These two causes often, if not gener- 
ally, take the same methods to accomplish their disastrous re- 
sults. The desire to get money without earning it, to get a 
great deal of it in a very short time, and to shine in the display 
of the things that money will buy induces thousands of young 
men to speculate or gamble ‘on the side.’ Others are led into 
the same thing more from an inherent love of gaming than 
from a desire to enrich themselves by the fruits of successful 
gambling or speculation. I seriously doubt if any other person 
is in a position to appreciate so keenly the prevalence of specu- 
lation and gambling among the young men of American cities 
as I do, 

“My convictions on this point are founded on years of expe- 
rience in hunting out the wrecks that these evils are responsi- 
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ble for, and I do not hesitate to say that if I had an employee 
in a position of any responsibility and had reason to suspect 
him of speculating or gambling, I would subject him to a rigid 
surveillance, if I did not discharge him on suspicion. The 
young man who goes into what may fairly be termed a gambling 
deal and loses the first money he risks has some little hope of 
being free from the gaming temptation for the remainder of his 
life. But if he wins the first time his finish is in sight! Only 
rarely have I encountered an exception to the latter proposition. 
Exceptions to the former, however, are numerous, for many who 
lose at their first venture stay in the game to the bitter end. 
That end, to the employee who is in a position to misappropriate 
the funds of another, is hopeless embezzlement and inevitable 
detection. Almost the only instancean which a man once well 
started on this track had the moral force to recover himself is 
one of the most dramatic episodes that I ever encountered in a 
professional life that has brought to light a tedious succession 
of melodramatic affairs. This exceptional incident is of partic- 
ular significance, as it indicates that a man who is made of the 
stuff that succeeds may pull himself out of the most desperate 
and hopeless situation. 


Tue Bank TELLER WHO RECLAIMED HIMSELF 


“The young man of whom I speak was the teller of a large 
bank in one of the principal cities of this country. By chance 
he made the acquaintance of sharpers who induced him to put 
$250 into a ‘sure thing.’ If he had lost it he would probably 
have been honest for life. But he nibbled along until he had 
sunk $10,000 of the bank’s money. Then his associates con- 
vinced him that by ‘using’ $10,000 more of the bank’s funds he 
would surely win that amount and thus be able to restore the 
previous shortage and ‘break even.’ He took the money and 
the risk—and lost! Then the sharpers had the sublime au- 
dacity to propose another deal in which they were to ‘invest’ 
$20,000 as against $30,000. This was accepted, and the teller 
named the hour and place at which his confederates were to 
meet him. Before leaving the bank he took from the vaults 
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$30,000 in currency. At the rendezvous he showed his pack- 
age of large bills and demanded that the sharpers also make 
proof that they had kept the agreement. They placed in his 
hands a package containing $22,000 and told him to count it. 
This he did, and as he finished that task he suddenly drew from 
his pocket a .45 caliber revolver and covered his friends with it. 
Then he told them that their good sense would make clear to 
them the desperateness of his situation and help them to realize 
that he would naturally prefer to kill one or both of them, or to 
himself die fighting, rather than face the shame of a public 
disclosure of his embezzlements. They saw the logic of this 
reasoning and held their hands in the air while he threw back 
to them from their bundle of bills the surplus $2,000 above the 
$20,000 which he had at first stolen and lost into their hands. 
This done, he once more warned them that if they stirred he 
would kill them without hesitation. Next, he put the $50,000 
in his overcoat pocket and retreated to the bank, replacing in 
the vault every dollar he had ever stolen from first to last. 
The next day he resigned, and the officers of the bank were 
informed of his courageous coup as well as of his dishonesty at 
the start. Later he elsewhere secured a clerkship and worked 
steadily forward, never again being tempted by the influence 
that pulls down thousands of bright and ambitious young men. 
To-day he is a very successful and thoroughly respected busi- 
ness man in the very city in which he had his narrow escape 
from the final penalties of the gaming mania.” 


ROSWELL MILLER ON THE TIME-SERVING SPIRIT 


Roswell Miller, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul Railroad, is widely recognized as one of the leading 
railway executives of the country. He advanced to the head of 
this system from a subordinate position in the service. In a 
long and varied experience in many minor positions he learned 
well what it means to be a faithful employee, carrying into 
effect the instructions of others. For this reason his views of 
the causes and elements which make for failure instead of suc- 
cess in the lives of young men are not wholly from the view- 
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point of the large employer; he also sees the problem from the 
side of the employee. He says:— 

“The time-serving spirit is the main obstacle in the race for 
success with the majority of young men. A very large propor- 
tion of employees do their work fairly well, but betray in a hun- 
dred ways the fact that they are animated by that worst form 
of conservatism—time-serving. How much genuine, spontane- 
ous heart interest does that man have in his work who has his 
coat on and is ready to jump out the door of the office or shop 
at thirty seconds after five o’clock, or on the tap of the quitting 
hour? He may keep the letter of faithful service, but he 
betrays the lack of its spirit; and the latter is the element that 
counts in the eyes of an employer who is looking for a man who 
can be relied on to fill a responsible place. 

“I cannot share the views of those who argue that the mod- 
ern tendency to concentrate large business interests in few 
hands is depriving the young man of to-day of his rightful 
chance to succeed, that it prevents him from expressing his 
individuality, and shuts him out of the opportunity to show the 
stuff of which he is made. Precisely the contrary condition 
seems to me to be true. The demand for young men of more 
than average energy and soundness was never so great as to- 
day, and the rewards for special ability and faithfulness were 
never so large and tempting as at present. The industrial 
world is to-day asking for a greater number of young men of 
vital, vigorous, and progressive stamina than it has called for at 
any past period, and not enough of them are found to satisfy 
this urgent demand. 

“ A recent experience in the management of this road is a 
type of a large class of incidents that arise in the operation of 
all large interests. For months I carefully watched the person- 
nel of our service for the purpose of selecting a young man who 
showed that he had the timber in him qualifying him to dis- 
charge the duties of a certain position. The opportunity was 
an excellent one, carrying with it a substantial salary. I pre- 
ferred to promote a young man from the ranks rather than to 
seek one outside. A painstaking and interested search failed 
to discover the man who had the desired qualifications, though 
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the exactions were not unreasonable. This hunt for the right 
man—for the young employee who had demonstrated good abil- 
ities and a large capacity for cheerful work not of the time- 
serving, rule-of-thumb order—was protracted for several months, 
and I experienced no little difficulty in filling the position. 

“The point which this and similar experiences have brought 
home to me is, that the young men of to-day are too generally 
looking for the easy positions instead of the hard places, and the 
men who are hunting for the hard positions are the ones who 
are pushed to the front.” 


Tuomas B. BRYAN ON VACILLATION 


Thomas B. Bryan, ex-president of the World’s Fair, lawyer, 
capitalist, scholar, and man of affairs and of society, has a per- 
sonal acquaintance peculiar in its extent and nature. In Chi- 
cago, his home city, Mr. Bryan is known as the friend of young 
men, and it is to be doubted if any other man of advanced 
years is in closer sympathetic relations with a larger circle of 
young men than Mr. Bryan. He states his view of the most 
general and potent causes of failure on the part of the young 
men of to-day as follows :— 

“Chief among the causes which bring positive failure or a 
disappointing portion of half-success to thousands of honest 
strugglers is vacillation. The lack of an undeviating application 
to one pursuit is a cardinal weakness in the younger generation 
of toilers in almost every line of effort. The young men who 
keep their eyes fixed on a definite goal, never yielding an inch 
until their efforts are attended with absolute success, are not as 
common types as we might wish. Indomitable will is a quality 
of character that the young man of to-day may well afford to 
consider and cultivate. 

“Tt is also my observation that uniform courtesy—kindli- 
ness of disposition expressed in graciousness of conduct—con- 
tributes, to a larger degree than is generally appreciated, to 
the advancement of the young man who fosters this trait. On 
the other hand, surliness and even indifference militate against 
the promotion of the one who is so unfortunate as to allow 
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these repellent forces to influence his relations with others. 
Politeness is so easy of acquirement and so profitably enter- 
tained that I marvel its cultivation receives so little serious at- 
tention. Certainly, the failure rightly to prize this element of 
character gives the key to many a life failure. 

“ The disposition to look on work as a task to be thrown off 
at the earliest possible moment is a too common failing, and is 
the reverse of that stalwart faithfulness which attracts the at- 
tention and approval of employers and gains promotion and 
advancement for those who thus identify themselves with the 
interests of those whom they serve. It is with the young man - 
as with the farmer: he best succeeds who plows deepest. To 
scratch the surface of things lightly is not enough to insure 
a bountiful harvest. The crop of such a seeding is failure. He 
who would win must go deeper, must live more seriously and 
with greater determination and fixedness of purpose.” 


H. H. VREELAND ON FITNESS 


Herbert H. Vreeland, president of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company, which controls New York’s chief system of 
rapid transit, has studied men, especially young men, in a way 
that few employers have. Mr. Vreeland began life asa gravel 
train “hand” on the Long Island Railroad. He has worked 
his way upward from the humblest to the most exalted place a 
railroad has to offer. His analysis of the causes contributing 
to the failure of young men in the business world has an impor- 
tance not to be underestimated. His viewpoint, or at least the 
manner in which it is expressed, is unique among the expres- 
sions of high railroad officialdom :— 

“What is most needed in the successful management of a 
street railway system is high-priced men. One $10,000-a-year 
man is preferable to five $2,000-a-year men.” 

To the query, “ What have you observed as the chief defects 
of character in young men, which lead inevitably to failure?” 
Mr. Vreeland replied: “There are five contributing causes of 
failure, but before naming them let me make it clear that in 
answering these questions I am supposing the physically nor- 
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mal young man. Failure for physical reasons carries its cause 
on its face. As for the five conditions of failure, they may be 
roughly classified thus: First, laziness—and particularly mental 
laziness; second, lack of faith in the efficacy of work; third, 
reliance on the saving grace of‘luck; fourth, lack of courage, 
initiative and persistent; fifth, the belief that the young man’s 
job affects his standing, instead of the young man affecting the 
standing of his job.” 

“Why do young men who start in life with good prospects 
and a fair education fail to fulfill the promise of their youth?” 

“There are not enough available data on the subject to 
answer that question intelligently. Scores of young men fail 
because of bad habits acquired or inherited. Others because of 
evil associations. You can start a fellow right, but some men 
will not stay on the track. 

“Tn my opinion there is a place in the world in which every 
intelligent being may work. I think that a man who remains 
in a business for which he finds he has no capacity, and up or 
down to which he cannot develop himself, is not in any sense 
an intelligent person. It is true he may have responsibilities 
that force him to remain at the work for which he feels himself 
unfit; that is another argument that he is not an intelligent 
person, for he should have settled himself at the work for which 
he was fit, and that was remunerative enough to take care of 
his responsibilities (with reasonable allowance for human uncer- 
tainty), before he assumed restraining personal obligations. 

“*Brilliant failures’? I do not know what is meant by 
‘brilliant failures,’ unless it be men who have started at the top 
and wound up at the bottom. I have never studied them; they 
are going the other way, and I find the strugglers more inter- 
esting. Of specific cases of pronounced, unjustifiable failure I 
recall a conspicuous instance. The man in this case was one 
of the hardest-working, most conscientious fellows I ever knew. 
He was forever at work on some detail that would have taken 
care of itself if he had attended to the mainthing. He did not 
realize that it is not the amount of work we do that tells, but 
its intelligent direction. 

“ No intemperate man can succeed at anything. He may 
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apparently keep his place in the line, and even seem to move 
ahead a little, but do not be deceived; he is not in the same 
class with a man of equal ability who is temperate. Conditions 
being equal, the temperate man will always pass him in the end. 
I do not wish to be understood, as one frequently is, as confin- 
ing my remarks on this subject to overindulgence in alcoholic 
stimulants; there are other forms of intemperance just as 
deadly to success. 

“As for honesty, my experience has been a happy one, and 
I think that the number of men who fail through dishonesty is 
very small when one considers the vast number of workers who 
have not only the opportunity but the temptation to be dishon- 
est. ; 

“To avoid failure I would advise a young man to live within 
his income, whatever that may be, and assume no responsibili- 
ties until he is competent to discharge them; to put his whole 
mind on what work he has before him, and waste no time in 
thinking about what the personal results will be. Work thus 
performed will establish and fix his value.” 


Joun A. McCALL on THRIFT 


John A. McCall, president of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, the oldest international concern of its kind in the 
world, believes that failure is a thing which is easy to avoid if 
one will but make it his duty to combat it as he would a deadly 
enemy. Mr. McCall’s advice as to the methods of fighting this 
foe is simple but to the point. He says:— 

“The truth about failure is not beyond the scrutiny of mor- 
tal ken; it lies so near us and seems so commonplace that we 
often stumble over it unwittingly while gazing at the stars. 

“ At the funeral of a Failure the other day, the mourners 
whispered, ‘What was he worth?’ and the answer was, ‘Nota 
cent.’ Perhaps that fact did not prove him wholly a Failure, 
but such was the judgment of the world. And there was one 
clothed in black who knelt beside the coffin and sobbed as 
though her heart would break, and three children who cried 
because the loving arms of a father would no longer embrace 
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them—the husband and father who was a Failure. The high- 
est ideal is not represented by the dollar-mark, and a man may 
have good qualities and still be a Failure in the eyes of the 
world. But why should any man fail utterly? Is it just. to 
those he leaves behind? Is itshonest or noble? Can a Failure 
ever be said to have done his duty ? 

“The Failure is often a genial, lovable, and improvident 
man. His very virtues are his faults. The young man who 
becomes a Failure to pursue his high ideals neglects his obliga- 
tions. The Failure tilts at windmills and leaves to-morrow’s 
dinner and next month’s rent to to-morrow and next month. 
To avoid becoming a Failure let a young man provide for the 
future of those nearest and dearest to him if he does no more. 
There is more sorrow in being stigmatized as a Failure than in 
the simple fact itself.” 


WALTER P. PHILLIPS ON INCOMPETENCE 


Walter P. Phillips, the founder of the national newsgather- 
ing corporation known as the United Press, and the inventor of 
Phillips’ telegraphic code, a typical, energetic American, who 
has put many young men in the newsgathering business, be- 
lieves that the cause of failure everywhere lies in incompetence. 

“ Nine-tenths of the young men who are struggling for a 
name and place in the world are unfitted for the callings they 
have picked out for themselves. Besides an unlimited supply 
of energy and whole-heartedness in the work before him, the 
successful man of the future must know his business from A 
to Z. 

“The next greatest drawback to success is idleness. Noth- 
ing worth while is accomplished without work, and plenty of it. 
Things do not happen without a cause, and behind every great 
life there are years of concentrated energy and tireless industry. 
Idleness will make any man a failure; intelligent work will land 
any man among the successful. It is all so simple and so trite 
that one hesitates to put the fact down in cold blood, and yet 
how few men recognize, or, recognizing, live up to the axiom, 
that labor conquers all things. 
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“Idleness and the consciousness of incompetency should 
make any man ashamed of himself and drive him to do some- 
thing that is worth the doing. It is within the grasp of every 
one to learn some one thing that will yield both pleasure and 
profit. Success comes only to those who seek it. 

“The young man who is really in earnest will not have to 
be advised how to succeed. He may learn much by studying 
the failures of others, however, and he will always find, after a 
survey of the great legion of the unsuccessful, that two causes 
have brought them to their present misery—idleness and in- 


competency.” 
eth 
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Maxims That Have Made Millions 


USSELL SAGE, the dean of American financiers, set out 
in pursuit of his present $100,000,000 as an errand boy 
in a country grocery store. His maxims are these:— 
1. Be temperate and you will be happy. 
2. Plain food, an easy mind, and sound sleep make a man 
young at eighty-six. 
3. Opportunities are disgusted with men who don’t recog- 
nize them. 
4. Despair is the forerunner of failure. Next toa fat purse 
is a “stiff upper lip.” 
5. When a man “loses his head” he mustn’t complain about 
the other fellow taking an advantage. Keep cool and freeze 
out the enemy. 


Or C. B. Rouss 


The late Charles Broadway Rouss, who was worth $6,000,- 
ooo, and who began his business career as a clerk in a small 
store, suggested the following seven maxims as embracing the 
essentials of a successful business career :— 

1. The dignity of labor is the greatest of all dignities; the 
genius of work is the greatest of all geniuses. 

2. Industry, integrity, economy, and promptness are’ car- 
dinal requisites to certain and honorable success. 

3. Merit is the trade-mark of success; quality the true test 
of value. 

4. Success is not in time, place, or circumstance, but in the 


man. 
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5. Credit and partnerships are the scourge of commercial 
history and the bane of commercial experience. 

6. Beware of the gifts of the Greeks; they allure that they 
may destroy; credit is tempting, but ruin surely follows in its 


path. 
7. Burn the ledger and learn to say No; this is best for 


both buyer and seller. 


Or Henry CLEWS 


Henry Clews began life as a messenger boy in an English 
woolen factory. He is now worth $8,000,000, and attributes . 
his rise in life to his belief in these simple mottoes :— 

1. It requires other things than ambition to become a mil- 
lionaire; making everything count for something is one of the 
other things. 

2. Sobriety, honesty, and industry are the three graces of a 
successful business career. 

3. Save without parsimony; spend without lavishness. 

4. Sound health, a clear head, wise economy, and work, 
work, work will declare big dividends for any one who looks 
well after the original investment. 

5. Shun wild speculations, and be satisfied with slow but 
sure returns for money invested. 


Or D. O. MILts 


Darius O. Mills, financier and philanthropist, started on his 
road to fortune with nothing but a good physique and a large 
determination. He is now worth $25,000,000, and he has 
acquired that amount of money by observing these rules :— 

1. Work develops all the good there is in a man; idleness 
all the evil; therefore work if you would be good—and success- 
ful. 

2. Sleep eight hours, work twelve, and pick your recreations 
with an eye to their good results. 

3. Save one dollar out of every five youearn. It is not 
alone the mere saving of money that counts; it is the intellec- 
tual and moral discipline the saving habit enforces. 
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4. Be humble, not servile or undignified, but respectful 
in the presence of superior knowledge, position, or experi- 
ence. 

5. Most projects fail owing to poor business management, 
and that means a poor man atthe helm. 

6. Success is measured by the good one does, not by the 
number of his millions or by the extent of his power. 


OF JosEPH DOWNEY 


Joseph Downey, one of the wealthiest contractors in Chi- 
cago, takes a pessimistic view of every business venture. He 
says that he is always expecting the worst to happen, and is 
agreeably surprised when the reverse occurs. To his intimate 
friends he often gives these terse bits of advice :— 

1. Never figure what your profits are going to be. 

2. Calculate what your possible losses will be on a venture. 

3. Figure what the lowest return will be in a business prop- 
osition with all things unfavorable. If matters turn out favor- 
ably, you can stand the prosperity that follows. 

4. Buy all the property that you can, but never build to suit 
yourself. Construct buildings to please others and they will 
sell. 


Or C. P. HUNTINGTON 


Collis P. Huntington laid the foundation of his fortune of 
$50,000,000 by peddling hardware in California during the 
feverish days of 1849. His business maxims were :— 

1. Don’t talk too much during business hours. 

2. Listen attentively; answer cautiously; decide quickly. 

3. Do what you think is right and stand by your own judg- 
ment. 

4. Teach others, by your conduct, to trust you implicitly. 

5. Never let your competitors know what your next move 
will be; time enough to talk after you have acted. 

6. Have a definite aim, and keep your eye on the objective 
point. 

7. Be bold with caution, prudent with boldness. 
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Or Mrs. Hetty GREEN 


Mrs. Hetty Green is the wealthiest woman in the world. 
Without capital, friends, or influence she has built up a fortune 
estimated at $60,000,000. The maxims governing her business 
life she has formulated as follows :— 

1. Invest in real estate; buy a house for $5,000 that can be 
soon sold for $6,000. 

2. Be satisfied with a profit the proportion of which corre- 
sponds with the size of the investment. 

3. Women are seldom successful in commercial undertak- 
ings because they do not appeciate the importance of minding 
their own business. : 

4. Imitation may be the sincerest flattery, but the good of 
it all lies with the things imitated. Success is a stranger to 
imitation. People with money to invest should pay no atten- 
tion to the doings of others, but look on things from their own 
point of view. 

5. The goal of success is not always reached by the rough- 
est road; the path is an easy one tofind. That is why so many 
people miss it. 

Or G. G. WILLIAMS 

George G. Williams, president of the Chemical National 
Bank, of New York, who is worth $5,000,000, has worked his 
way from a clerkship to the head of one of the soundest finan- 
cial institutions in the country by conduct founded upon the 
principles in his five favorite dictums :— 

1. There is no royal road to success. Work is the keynote. 

2. Learn to do one thing well and do it thoroughly. 

3. Ambition and common sense will win success for any 
one along legitimate lines. 

4. The really successful man is made, not born. 

5. Determination is the lever of the great machine of life. 


Or D. K. PEARSONS 


Mr. D. K. Pearsons, millionaire, philanthropist, and patron 
of colleges, says that the rules of life can be summed up as-fol- 
lows :— 
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1. Practice steady economy. Do not spend until you have 
it to spend. Be strictly honest, and never take advantage of 
men. Avoid show and extravagance. Use your money to 
educate the poor. 

2. Be your own executive. Trust no man to administer 
upon your estate. You cannot carry out of this world any 
amount with your dead hands. There is no use for money be- 


yond the grave. 
Or J. J. MITCHELL 


President John J. Mitchell, of the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank, and a financier of the first rank, simplifies his code of 
business ethics as follows :— 

1. There is no question that the golden rule is the best one 
to apply to business transactions. 

2. I put myself in the place of the man with whom I am 
dealing and govern my actions accordingly. 

3. Success has attended my efforts because of dealing with 
others as I would be dealt with. 

4. My rule in investments has always been: Look to the 
principal rather than to the interest. 


Or Jacos FRANKS 


Jacob Franks, who is reputed to be worth $2,000,000, went 
into business in Chicago, when nineteen years of age, with the 
determination to follow the rule—save money. His formula 
to-day is :— 

1. Good fortune cannot come unless you are provided with 
capital with which to seize opportunity when it appears. 

2. Save money and be ready to invest. 

3. Never borrow capital, and never owe a dollar that you 
cannot pay on demand. 


Or A. S. CRUDE 


A. S. Trude, one of the wealthiest attorneys in the West, 
has long followed these rules :— ; 

1. Get the confidence of clients and keep it. Such confi- 
dence is accumulated capital. 
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2. Form a morganatic alliance with clients. 

3. Buy during panics when others are frightened and ex- 
pecting the bottom to drop out of securities. 

4. When the storm is raging and forked lightning appears in 
the financial sky, invest in property that others fear will be 
injured. 

Or C. L. HUTCHINSON 


Says Mr. C. L. Hutchinson, another millionaire :— 

1. The business man should not forget that there is much 
in life outside of mere business. It is a mistake for one to 
devote himself to it so exclusively that in time he loses all power 
to find enjoyment or interest outside of it. 

2. Business is a means to an end, and the best of life is to 
be found outside its daily routine. 


Or J. D. ROCKEFELLER 


John D. Rockefeller, the “ Oil King,” whose wealth touches 
the $400,000,000 mark, won his first start in a business way by 
working on a New York farm twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four, for twenty-five cents a day. He has earned his position 
as a multi-millionaire by adhering to the principles of the fol- 
lowing maxims :— 

1. It should be every man’s duty to get all the money he 
can, keep all he can, and give away all he can. 

2. Buy only what can be paid for, and look upon debt as an 
ogre that first paralyzes and then kills. 

3. Live within your means, and don’t think too much of 
your neighbor’s good fortune. 

4. Keep a record of all expenditures and receipts so that 
at the end of each year you can tell whether you are saving 
enough money to provide against the inevitable rainy day. 
Any one can make money; few can save it. . 

5. Live as though every act of yours was under the scru- 
tiny of your bitterest enemy. 


PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE 


How Great Things are Done 


By ROBERT WATERS 


READ the other day of a French preacher who, whenever 

he appears in the pulpit of Notre Dame, draws all the ézze 

of Paris to hear him; so fascinating, eloquent, and polished are 

his discourses. How comes he to acquire this power? He 

delivers but five or six sermons in the year, generally in the 

season of Lent, and then retires to his convent to spend the 

rest of the year in reading and study, and in preparing his half- 
dozen sermons for the next Lenten season. 

A preacher may compose fifty sermons in the year; but 
then there will not be a masterpiece among them. Dr. Way- 
land took two years to compose his famous sermon on foreign 
missions; but then it is a masterpiece, worth a ton of ordinary 
sermons, I have heard of an eminent lawyer who, without any 
uncommon oratorical gifts, won nearly every case in which he 
was engaged; and on being asked how he did it, he replied, “I 
learn all that can be learned of each case before it comes into 
court.” 

After dictating an argument to Boswell, who was preparing 
to speak before a committee of the House of Commons, Dr. 
Johnson said very wisely to him: “This you must enlarge on, 
when speaking to the committee. You must not argue there 
as if you were arguing in the schools; close reasoning will not 
fix their attention; you must say the same thing over and over 
again in different words. If you say it but once, they miss it, 
ina moment of inattention. It is unjust, sir, to censure law- 
yers for multiplying words when they argue; it is often neces- 
sary for them to multiply words.” 
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_ CELEBRATED AND uNtoul MANUSCRIPT AND 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


a series of fac-similes, showing the development of manuscript and book Sy 


illustrating during a thousand years. 


FROM THE ALEXANDER ROMANCE. 


"French miniature painting of the 14th century, from a manuscript in the 
Berlin Royal Kupferstich Calne; 


j 


The Alexander Romance is one of the most popular tales of the Middle 
Ages. Callisthenes, one of the companions of Alexander the Great, wrote 
an account of the Asiatic expedition, but this is lost. His name is attached 
to a fabulous account which is supposed to have been written early in the 3d 


century. This was translated into Latin by several persons, and all later 


renderings of the story are based upon one of these. In the 5th century it 
was translated into various Eastern languages, and in the 11th century was 
translated from the Persian back to the Greek, and this in turn was trans- 
lated into Latin and even Hebrew. In this garb it became very popular 
and is the foundation of all the subsequent English and French poems on 
the subject. A score of French poets worked upon it, and by translations 
and expansions turned it into the ‘Romance of Alexander,” the best ex- 
ample of which is the work of the troubadour Alexander of Paris, 
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Perhaps the success of the great lawyers is largely owing to 
the same practice as that of the great preachers. The great 
aim of the latter is to make their point clear, and impress it on 
the minds of their hearers by every means in their power. 
“All great preachers,” says Professor Tucker, “succeed by 
ceaseless reiteration, under constantly varying forms, of a few 
conceptions that have become supreme in their experience.” 

If I should be asked to give an example of a man of genius 
who, from want of steady application to work, failed to produce 
what might reasonably be expected of him, I should be at a 
loss, for a moment, which among many examples to choose. 
The name of Coleridge would probably come first to my mind; 
but disease and opium had much todo with his sad inactivity. 
He was a man of uncommon genius; everything he has written 
bears the stamp of genius; but his will—aye, that had nothing 
of the character of genius in it; his will was wretchedly weak, 
and this was the cause of all his trouble. He planned many 
things, but accomplished few. He would seldom even attempt 
to perform what he planned; yet in planning he was inexhaust- 
ible; boundless projects with very little performance. He was 
not, however, lacking in the will to talk, and his famous talks 
at Highgate had their effect on the crowds of young men who 
flocked to hear him, many of whom subsequently attained emi- 
nence. How often it happens that a man of the finest intellec- 
tual qualities has some fatal defect in his character which ruins 
him! 

Perhaps no better example can be cited than that of a con- 
temporary of his, Sir James Mackintosh, a man of brilliant tal- 
ents, famous for one or two splendid speeches, one or two fin- 
ished essays, and one or two masterly philosophic dissertations. 
How came this man to produce so little? I shall give the 
answer in his own words, merely premising that in his youth he 
had been allowed to do as he pleased, and had acquired an indo- 
lent habit of straying aimlessly from one subject to another. 
“No subsequent circumstance,” he says, “could make up for 
that invaluable habit of vigorous and methodical industry which 
the indulgence and irregularity of my school life prevented me 
from acquiring, and of which I have painfully felt the want in 
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every part of my life.” Sir James lived till near three score 
and ten; and yet, though a man of rare gifts, with a profound 
knowledge of art and literature, philosophy and politics, he left 
little more than a few “ precious fragments,” which simply prove 
what he might have done, had he possessed that “invaluable 
habit,” the want of which he so touchingly deplores. 

I might give a dozen such examples; but it is not neces- 
sary. I have already shown that the finest genius in the world 
has done what it has done mainly by industry and patient 
thought: and I wish now to emphasize the fact that no habit is 
so valuable, no love of anything in the world so precious, as the 
love of labor, of constantly and regularly producing something 
useful. Not only does it conduce to success in life, but it is the 
purifier of character, the producer of sane thoughts and of a 
sweet, wholesome, contented mind. For “success is no suc- 
cess at all if it makes not a happy mind.” A diligent workman, 
let him be ever so ignorant, is a far better man than the most 
cultivated idler. Thisis something that is never considered by 
those fathers and mothers who want their sons to be bank 
clerks and Wall Street merchants. Such positions, with little 
to do and much to get, are often the very express-roads to per- 
dition. The one great mistake that General Grant made was 
getting in among the Wall Street sharks. 

No man who values his character, no man who values the 
true welfare of his children, should engage or cause his children 
to engage in a business whose main object is to make money, 
not to earn it; to grow rich without labor; to rise on the ruin 
of others, and to steep the senses in the enjoyment of material 
wealth. “Wealth,” says some one, “can never be conjured out 
of the crucible of political or commercial gambling. It must be 
hewed out of the forest, dug out of the earth, blasted out of the 
mine, pounded out on the anvil, wrought out of the machine 
shop, or worked out of the loom.” That is why Austria is such 
a wretchedly poor, bankrupt country: one of its chief sources 
of revenue (and chief corruptions of the people) is its state 
lotteries, by which, though nothing is produced, everybody 
expects to get rich. 

“Of all the work that produces results,” said a late bishop 
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of Exeter, “nine-tenths must be drudgery. There is no work, 
from the highest to the lowest, that can be done by any man 
who is unwilling to make that sacrifice. Part of the very nobil- 
ity of the devotion of the true workman to his work consists in 
the fact that he is not daunted by finding that drudgery must 
be done; and no man can really succeed in any walk of life with- 
out a good deal of what in ordinary English is called pluck.” 

“Ah,” said a brave painter to Mr. Emerson, “if a man has 
failed, you will find he has dreamed instead of working. There 
is no way to success in our art but to take off your coat, grind 
paint, and work like a digger on the railroad, all day and every 
day.” 

This is the secret of the success of the Germans in this 
country; they are never afraid of ‘drudgery ; they will study 
and learn anything to succeed. While French merchants, for 
instance, never think of learning any language but their own, 
the Germans learn, when required, nearly every language of 
Europe. When the French do business with any foreign coun- 
try, they write to that country in the language of France; but 
the Germans write in the language of the country with which 
they trade. The young merchants of Germany learn their 
business so thoroughly that they get into superior positions 
wherever they go. After a four years’ course in a commercial 
school, they serve three years longer in business houses without 
pay. The Germans strive, in fact, after thorough equipment in 
all the professions. There are no quacks or halflings in Ger- 
many. Such people are not tolerated. The leading merchants 
of France have found this out by experience. When the writer 
was in Paris, in 1862, he found that most of the responsible 
positions in mercantile houses were filled by young Germans. 
For a young Frenchman has five hundred thoughts on love for 
one on any other subject. When the Parisians, at the outbreak 
of the late Franco-Prussian war, lost their heads and banished 
the Germans from their city, they sent away their most skillful 
workmen in all those fine and fancy articles for which they had 
become famous; and, after the war, the Parisians found that 
most of their trade had gone with the workmen to. Vienna. 
They had killed the goose that laid the golden eggs. 
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The law of progress is by gradual steps. A great invention 
is usually the result of the labors of three or four mem living at 
different periods; and had not the first done his part, the second 
would not have done his, nor the third completed it. Galvani 
gave the first intimation of thé science which bears his name, 
galvanism; Volta showed that it was a source of power of incal- 
culable importance; and Humphrey Davy, from the application 
of the galvanic energy to the composition and decomposition 
of various chemical substances, showed that the power called 
chemical affinity is identical with that called electricity, thus 
creating a new science called electro-chemistry; and thence he 
proceeded, in the same line of experiments, until he made his 
grand invention, the safety lamp. Torricelli invented the ba- 
rometer; but he had no idea of the various uses to which it 
was to be applied. It was Pascal who showed that it might be 
used for measuring the height of any place to which it could be 
carried; and it was, I think, Priestley who showed its various 
uses in physical and mechanical researches. Napoleon sent 
Jacquard to study the models of machines in the Paris Museum 
of Inventions, and Jacquard found there the model of a machine 
which gave him the idea for constructing his wonderful carpet 
pattern-weaving loom. The marquis of Worcester made, in 
1655, a machine which, by the expansive power of steam, raised 
water to the height of forty feet; then Thomas Newcomen, an 
ingenious mechanic, constructed, about half a century later, a 
kind of steam and atmospheric engine, which was used for 
working pumps; and half a century after this, James Watt, 
while still working as a mathematical instrument maker, hit 
upon the ingenious expedient, the missing link, which practically 
made the steam engine what it is, the greatest invention ever 
made. Thus the great inventors and discoverers had predeces- 
sors who had indicated or attempted something such as they 
achieved; thus were they, as Dr. Hedge calls them, a succes- 
sion of great bridge builders—men who spanned the chasm be- 
tween the beginning and the ending of great inventions and 
discoveries. 

The same is doubtless true of the great creators in litera- 
ture and art. There were epic poets, no doubt, before Homer, 
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just as there were dramatists before Shakespeare; and certainly 
neither Homer nor Shakespeare could have achieved anything 
such as they did achieve, had they had no predecessors. We 
know, in fact, that Shakespeare first essayed his marvelous 
power of dramatic composition by retouching and reviving old 
plays—literary corpses into which he breathed the breath of 
life—and I have no doubt that Homer did some inferior work 
before he rose to the “Iliad.” We do not know that the “ Iliad ” 
and the “Odyssey” ave the greatest epics of antiquity; we 
know only that they are the greatest that have come down to 
us. 

Thus it is that the studies and labors of one man help on 
the studies and labors of another; thus it is that thoughts pro- 
duce thoughts; inventions produce inventions; poems produce 
poems; pictures produce pictures; laws produce laws; and thus 
the arts and sciences are carried forward, link after link, by one 
mind after another, till the chain be complete. “No man,” 
says Garfield, “can make a speech alone. It is the great hu- 
man power that strikes from a thousand minds; this acts upon 
him and makes the speech.” Think of that, young man, when 
you are reading Burke’s or Webster’s masterpieces of oratory; 
think of that, young woman, when you are reading Walter 
Scott’s or George Eliot’s masterpieces of fiction. You may 
not make such speeches or write such stories; but they have 
their influence upon you; you carry away something from 
them; and they will help you to make good speeches or to 
write good stories of your own. Any other kind you should 
never attempt to make or to write. “A man who writes well,” 
says Montesquieu, “ writes not as others write, but as he him- 
self writes; it is often in speaking badly that he speaks well.” 
Chatham’s speeches, for instance, consisted of a series of rug- 
ged, broken sentences; but they were his own, full of signifi- 
cance, characteristic, and true, and they carried ten times as 
much weight as the smooth, fluent, well-worded speeches of his 
opponents. 

I remember seeing a brawny-armed quarryman strike forty 
blows with a big hammer on a huge block of granite, all appar- 
ently in vain. I said to him, “I should think, if you can't 
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break that block in ten blows, you can’t do it in a hundred.” 
“ Oh yes,” said he, “every blow tells.” I was struck -with the 
remark; and I never forgot it. It is a good illustration of all 
successful work. It may not be apparent, but every conversa- 
tion, every speech, every sermoh, every story, every experience 
in life tells in making up the man. And when a man, in some 
supreme moment, produces, without any apparent effort, and 
without any previous preparation, a masterpiece of oratory, a 
grand blaze of eloquence like Chatham’s answer to Lord Suf- 
folk, or Webster’s reply to Hayne, it is simply the outcome of 
years of study and reflection, the product of a mind stored with 
the wit and wisdom of past ages, and trained to successful effort 
in the moment of necessity. “What though the fire bursts 
forth at length,” says Dr. Dewey, “‘ like volcanic fires, with 
spontaneous, original, native force?’ It only shows the in- 
tenser action of the elements beneath. What though it breaks 
like lightning from the cloud? The electric fire had been col- 
lecting in the firmament through many a silent, calm, and clear 
day.” 
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Shyness a Foe to Success 
By WILLIAM MATHEWS 


NE of the deadliest foes to worldly success is shyness. No 
young man who is afflicted with this trait—call it bash- 
fulness, shamefacedness, mauvaise konte, or what you will—can 
ever hope, unless he conquers it, to rise to high position in any 
profession, except possibly in the medical. 

This unhappy disposition is not only a source of much mis- 
ery to its victim, but, as I have said above, is also one of the 
most insurmountable bars to success in life. Shy persons are 
generally persons of a quiet, amiable disposition, and they often 
have a fine taste and excellent moral feelings. They shrink 
from society and from rencontres with their fellow-men through 
an excessive delicacy of organism, which makes the bustle of 
life, and even its customary courtesies, unpleasant to them. 
They lack, usually, a sufficiency of animal spirits, and a con- 
sciousness of their infirmity reacts upon them by producing still 
greater embarrassment, so that the more they keep out of soci- 
ety the more unfitted for it do they become. 

Should some chance throw such a man into company, and 
you succeed by dint of great effort in having a little playful 
converse with him, yet if on the very next day you encounter 
him on the street and expect a frank recognition, you will be 
frozen by a distant and chilling bow. You infer that he is 
cold and haughty, when, in fact, he may be modest and warm- 
hearted. 

He passed you with a frigid greeting simply because he 


could not address you without an embarrassment not only pain- 
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ful in itself, but which would leave him in a state of self-humili- 
ation doubling or trebling his pain. The seeming assumption 
of superiority is, in reality, only a confession of the most dis- 
tressing weakness. 


SELF-D1ISTRUST 


Not only men of delicate mold are shy, but men of great 
bodily and mental strength also have been tormented with shy- 
ness. Who that has read of the frank and open manner, the 
abandon and jesting humor of the celebrated theologian, logi- 
cian, rhetorician, and political economist, Archbishop Whately, 
would for a moment dream that he was ever afflicted with the 
wretched infirmity of which we are speaking? Yet he himself 
tells us that in his youth he suffered all the agonies of extreme 
shyness for many years, and “was driven to utter despair.” 

A confession of such a weakness by such a man affects us 
as ludicrously as that of the Quaker “of the old Foxian orgasm,” 
of whom Charles Lamb tells, who, “with a face that would have 
scared away the Levities, the Jocos, Risusque faster than the 
Loves fled the face of Dis at Enna,” confessed that he had been 
a wit in his youth. Yet the witty and mirth-provoking diner- 
out, who in after life so easily set the tables in a roar, tells us 
in all seriousness that in his youth he was diffident in general 
society. Writing, in 1809, to the hostess of Holland House 
upon the probable effects on him of a residence in the country, 
he says: “I shall take myself again to shy tricks, pull about 
my watch chain, and become, as I was before, your abomination.” 

Even Lord Chesterfield, the accomplished courtier and man 
of the world, the polished mirror of manners, whose name is a 
synonym for self-possession, ease, and savoir faire, tells us 
that when first introduced into good company, with all the awk- 
wardness and rust of Cambridge about him, he was nearly 
frightened out of his wits. “Iwas determined,” he says, “to 
be what I thought civil; I made fine low bows, and placed my- 
self below everybody. If I saw people whisper, I was sure it 
was at me, and I thought myself the sole object of either the 
ridicule or the censure of the whole company, who, heaven 
knows, did not trouble their heads about me.” 
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Robert Chambers, in one of his excellent essays, tells of a 
kindly Scottish peer who, owing to his constitutional shyness, 
was disliked by all his acquaintances. To equals and inferiors, 
to neighbors and tenants he appeared a freezing aristocrat. 
When, in his youth, the King of England was spending an 
evening at his father’s house, and the children of the family 
were ordered to be prepared for a formal introduction to His 
Majesty, the father was mortified by the absence of his eldest 
son. He had secretly stolen away from home at an early hour 
to avoid the dreaded ceremony. 


SHYNESS OFTEN MisjJuDGED 


A certain English nobleman was so ‘shy that his own ser- 
vants were instructed to avoid as far as possible meeting him 
on staircases and in passages. He was deemed proud and aris- 
tocratic, when it is altogether probable that he was one of those 
sensitive, shy men to whom greetings are intolerable, and from 
whom a “Good morning” is wrung like gold from a miser. 

But shyer than any of the men we have named, one of the 
oddest men in this respect that ever lived was the brilliant 
essayist and critic, William Hazlitt. Strange to say, his great 
dread in visiting his friends was that of encountering the ser- 
vants in the hall, and as there was no way of reaching the 
drawing-room without running that gantlet, Hazlitt never en- 
tered a friend’s house without writhing under the feelings en- 
gendered during his passage to it. 

But how, if possible, can this distressing weakness, so fatal 
to worldly advancement and usefulness, be overcome? It must 
be gratifying to know that even in its extremest forms it can be 
and has been overcome by persistent effort. Sydney Smith 
conquered it. After much suffering he discovered, he says, 
that all men were not solely occupied in observing 4m as all 
young people are apt to think of themselves, and that sham- 
ming was of no use, the world being very clear-sighted and 
soon estimating a man at his just value. “This cured me, and 
I determined to be natural, and let the world find me out.” 

Whately reached the same result by sheer force of will: “I 

18 
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said to myself, Why should I endure this torture all my life to 
no purpose? I would bear it still if there was any progress 
made, any success to be hoped for; but, since there is not, I 
will die quietly without taking any more doses. I have tried 
my very utmost and find tHat I must be awkward as a bear all 
my life in spite of it. I will endeavor to think as little about it 
as a bear, and make up my mind to endure what can’t be cured. 
From this time I not only got rid of the personal suffering of 
shyness, but also of most of those faults of manner which con- 
sciousness produces, and acquired at once an easy and natural 
manner, careless in the extreme, rough and awkward—for 
smoothness and grace are quite out of my way—and, of course, 
tutorially pedantic, but unconscious, and therefore giving ex- 
pression to that good will toward all men which I really feel.” 


CULTIVATE CONFIDENCE 


William Wirt was cheered and encouraged by his friend, 
Benjamin Edwards, who, to overcome his shyness, endeavored 
to raise his self-estimate by reminding him of his natural advan- 
tages, and showing him that Dorsey and Pinkney, the great 
lawyers whom he so admired and envied, were making their 
way to the pinnacles of the profession under obstacles as great 
as any which he (Wirt) had to encounter. The result was that 
by persistent effort Wirt at last overcame his tormenting self- 
consciousness, and became so self-reliant that he even dared to 
grapple with the giant of the bar, “ Glendower ” Pinkney. 

Chesterfield suffered for some time likea criminal at the bar, 
and would certainly have renounced all polite company what- 
ever if he had not been so convinced of the absolute necessity 
of forming his manners upon those of the best social circles 
that he determined to persevere and suffer anything or every- 
thing rather than not compass that point. 

“TInsensibly it grew easier to me, and I began not to bow 
so ridiculously low, and to answer questions without great hesi- 
tation or stammering. I got more courage soon afterward, and 
was intrepid enough to go up to a fine woman and tell her that 
I thought it a warm day. She answered me very civilly that 
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she thought so, too; upon which the conversation ceased upon 
my part for some time, till she, good-naturedly resuming it, 
spoke to me thus: ‘I see your embarrassment, and I am sure 
that the few words you said to me cost you a great deal; but 
do not be discouraged for that reason and avoid good company. 
We see that you desire to please, and that is the main point; 
you want only the manner, and you think that you want it still 
more than youdo. You must go through your novitiate before 
you can profess good breeding and if you will be my novice I 
will present you to my acquaintance as such.’” 

Let the young man who suffers from shyness—who is kept 
in the background by nervous timidity—take courage from 
these examples. Let him force himself into society and the 
bustle and uproar of the world at all hazards, and school him- 
self to take part in its affairs. Let him keep in mind that so 
far is he from being the focus of all eyes in society, so far are 
his fellow-men from watching all his movements, that they are 
only too profoundly indifferent to him ; and banishing all thought 
of them, as they do him, let him be himself, and he may rely 
upon it that the malady which has poisoned all his life and kept 
him in obscurity will disappear. Better still, his extreme nerv- 
ousness and exquisite sensitiveness to impressions, once mas- 
tered and controlled, may be made in some departments of 
effort—as in public speaking, for example—a source of power. 
It is a certain anxious diffidence which, kept in check, makes 
one take pains to win and deserve success, which stimulates 
energy and sustains perseverance. 
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Success 
By HENRY HARDWICKE 


MERICANS are justly proud of their country. If an 
American should be asked in what age and country he 
would prefer to live, he would, in nearly every instance, prompt- 
ly reply in America, in the twentieth century. Here all men 
are free and equal. The poorest boy in the United States may 
become the wealthiest man, and the most undistinguished youth 
may win, in manhood, the highest renown. Success consists 
in achieving our ends and aims in life. 

“ If you wish success in life, make perseverance your bosom 
friend, experience your wise counsellor, caution your elder 
brother, and hope your guardian genius,” says Addison. Suc- 
cess is not often the result of accident. The path of success 
in life is almost invariably the path of common sense. The 
only success we are justified in hoping for is that we are capa- 
ble of making for ourselves. 

Smiles truly says: “The great highroad of human welfare 
lies along the old highway of steadfast well-doing; and they 
who are the most persistent, and work in the truest spirit, will 
invariably be the most successful; success treads on the heels 
of every right effort.” 

Undue haste to succeed, is often the cause of failure. “‘The 
road to success is not to be run upon by seven-leagued boots. 
Step by step, little by little, bit by bit—that is the way to 
wealth, that is the way to wisdom, that is the way to glory. 
Pounds are the sons, not of pounds, but of pence.” 


The best human qualities are never brought to anything 
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like perfection, until they are filled with the sweet juices of 
courtesy, charity, and success. These things are required— 
just as sunshine is needed for the ripening of fruit. 

It is said by an able writer that: “It is oftentimes better 
for the harmony and success of men in business not to make 
too great a matter of a small one, when anything happens which 
may temporarily derange the details of business. Budgett, the 
famous English merchant, was noted for the smooth and easy 
way in which he disposed of business discrepancies and annoy- 
ances, and says he found his account in thus doing, in the end. 

“Well, what’s the matter?’ said he to one of his clerks, ‘I 
understand you can’t make your cash quite right.’ ‘No, sir. 
‘How much are you short?’ ‘Eight pounds, sir.’ ‘Never 
mind; I am quite sure you have done what is right and honor- 
ble; it is some mistake—and you won’t let it happen again. 
Take this, and make your account straight’? The young man 
sees the proffered paper—an order for ten pounds—and he 
brightens up, as full of admiration and good resolve as he had 
previously felt anxiety. 

“ Now, what is the next matter. This timea porter is sum- 
moned. He comes forward as if he expected rebuke. ‘Oh! I 
have had such a complaint reported against you. You know 
that will never do. You will not, I’m sure, let that occur 
again.’ It certainly did not occur again. 

“Thus, with the greatest dispatch, matter after matter was 
settled in this way—without the ‘grievous words, which stir 
up anger ’—and all who belonged to his office went to work as 
if some one had oiled their joints.” 

Every young man should put forth his whole strength 
whether he has genius or not, and whatever he has to do, let 
him do it with all his might. Then, as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
says, “If he has great talents industry will improve them; if 
he has but moderate abilities, industry will supply their defi- 
ciency.” : 

Few things are denied to well-directed industry. William 
Penn said that industry supplies the want of parts, and that 
patience and diligence, like faith, move mountains. 

Success, however, has its perils which should be guarded 
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against. It too often has the same effect on its possessor, that 
a calm at sea has on the Dutch mariner, who frequently, it is 
said, in these circumstances, ties up the rudder, gets drunk, 
and goes to sleep. But the man who does; this is truly weak. 
He who is great is never unduly elated by prosperity, or cast 
down by adversity. While success puffs up men of little sense, 
and makes them imagine themselves high and mighty, and 
causes them to look down upon the world with contempt, a 
truly noble and resolved spirit appears great in success or 
adversity. 

Success is a relative term. In other words, there are many 
degrees of success, among which the highest are neither attain- 
able by all, nor essential to happiness. A man may be a very 
successful lawyer, though he should fail of becoming the equal 
of the brilliant Joseph A. Choate; a successful physician, 
though far inferior in skill to those eminent physicians, Dr. J. 
Marion Sims, or Dr. Landon Carter Gray; a successful mer- 
chant, though he may never accumulate the wealth of a Stewart 
or Astor. 

Many men become discouraged because they have not had 
adequate educational advantages. They entertain a mistaken 
idea as to what education really is. Although possessed of 
considerable energy they are often heard deploring the want of 
advantages in early years, and the deficiencies of their educa- 
tion in many important points which they now regard as ir- 
remediable, while they are every day wasting valuable hours, 
which, if properly applied, would secure for them far greater 
attainments in any department of knowledge than they could 
possibly have acquired under any system of collegiate training. 
While we do not wish to underestimate the advantages of a 
collegiate education, which are undoubtedly very great, and 
which should be obtained if possible, we may say for the encour- 
agement of those who have never attended college that it is an 
undoubted fact that many of the most remarkable men who 
have ever lived, have been, in the main, self-educated. Many 
of them have been their own teachers in the very rudiments of 
knowledge. The Scottish poet, Hogg, had even the alphabet 
to acquire after he attained to manhood, and the far more cele- 
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brated poet, Robert Burns, learned little more than how to 
read English at the humble village school he attended. Some 
of our greatest American authors have had no collegiate train- 
ing. Among these are William Dean Howells, George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Bret Harte, and Samuel L. Clemens. What is still 
more worthy of note, is this, that the real education of a man, 
that which fits him for his special vocation in life, must be 
acquired by himself, or it cannot be taught at all. Every year 
college-bred men are quitting the halls of Harvard, Yale, and 
other excellent colleges, with parchment attestations to their 
abundant scholarship, and meanwhile men who never entered 
a college are fully as often found in the highest and most hon- 
orable stations of life. Very often’ the practical man has 
secured a good start in life when the college graduate is only 
ready to begin. 

But too much should not be attempted by the aspirant for 
success. We seem to be, toa certain extent, at the mercy of 
circumstances. If Cromwell had lived in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he would have died a farmer. Cclumbus would have been, 
in all probability, a studious mathematician, rather than a bold 
mariner. Napoleon, if he lived in the United States at the 
present time, would, perhaps, be considered as one among hun- 
dreds of our able military men. Sir Walter Scott in an earlier 
age would have been well content to have been a leader in the 
nameless raids and forays of the Scottish borders. If the 
whole of the mighty dead were living in our day, surrounded 
by the circumstances that environ us, how different would the 
whole course of existence of each have been. We must all be 
content with achieving a reasonable success, each in his vocation. 

Those who would succeed should bear in mind the lines of 
Longfellow :— 


“The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


Longfellow thought so highly of the “ Psalm of Life,” that 
he had it framed, and hung on the walls of his room, where he 
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could see it every day. Although often repeated, the reader 
would be profited by recalling the following verses to memory 
as often as their author did :— 


“In the world’s great field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be a heroin the strife. . . . 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 


“Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
Some forlorn and helpless brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again. 


“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor, and to wait.” 


The lives of our most illustrious Americans is a speaking 
illustration of what may be done by our young men, although 
many of them may have no advantages to begin with. Fora 
man with courage to be thrown upon his own resources, is to 
be thrown squarely into the lap of fortune. 

The pioneers of no nation upon the earth started with so 
few advantages, as did the wise and good men of the Revolu- 
tion, and yet see what they accomplished. We, who have inher- 
ited this magnificent country, must follow closely in their foot- 
steps, each according to his means and ability. Unfortunately, 
the time will come, when the men of influence and power, who 
fill our highest stations, will be removed by death to a sphere 
of higher usefulness (or at least some of them will be removed 
toa sphere of higher usefulness), and then the presidents of 
the United States, the governors of states, the United. States 
senators, judges of the various courts, the most responsible 
financial positions, as well as those desirable in theology, medi- 
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cine and law, will be necessarily filled from the ranks of the- 
young men of the present generation. 

Who will be ready when the time for promotion arrives? 
Few men know their own strength. Few know the almost in- 
finite capabilities of the human mind. There is room enough 
for all: every man in his chosen avocation or profession. 

Getting the right pursuit is often difficult. While a young 
man should not be too fickle, he should, if he feels an impera- 
tive call from his own judgment, abandon his old profession or 
occupation, and take one more congenial, or which is more re- 
munerative, or where there is less competition. It is said that 
P. T. Barnum had tried fourteen different occupations before 
he found out what nature had besțt, fitted him for—a showman. 

If many of our young men do not succeed at once, they be- 
come disheartened. If a young lawyer, preacher, teacher or 
merchant does not succeed, people say he is ruined. Nonsense. 
His bitter experience should only fit him for something better 
than he has sought. Confucius knew better. He said: “Our 
greatest glory consists, not in never falling, but in rising every 
time we fall.” The stupidity of the molders of public opin- 
ion, sometimes cause temporary failures. A critical literary 
Solomon of Milton’s time, said of his “ Paradise Lost,” when it 
was published: “The blind schoolmaster has written a tedi- 
ous poem on ‘The Fall of Man,’ and unless length has merit it 
has none.” When Rufus Choate first opened an office, a num- 
ber of fat, double-chinned, elderly lawyers predicted his speedy 
and certain failure, on account of the brilliancy of his speeches, 
the energy of his delivery, and his self-assertive manner, but he 
lived to see the day when he was head and shoulders above 
any of them. One of the finest classics in the English lan- 
guage would have been lost to the world if John Bunyan had 
listened to some of his friends, who advised him not to publish 
his “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Young men wish to succeed, but they do not always think 
of the means by which success may be attained. They do not 
always like to climb the difficult steps by which the topmost 
round of the ladder is to be reached. 
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Making the First Thousand Dollars 


By PERRITON MAXWELL 


[Perriton Maxwell, newspaper man and editor, was born in New 
York City in 1867. He was trained as a journalist on the New York 
“Sun,” having later editorial connection with the New York “ World,” 
“The Journal” and the “Recorder.” For three years he was connected 
with the staff of the “Cosmopolitan Magazine,” was special contributor 
to the “Saturday Evening Post” for one year, and since May 1900 has 
been managing editor of “The Metropolitan Magazine.” He is an art 
critic and author of two volumes on art: “American Art and Artists,” 
and “Masterpieces of Art and Nature.” ] 


HE accumulation of wealth as a commendable means of 

self-education is a proposition that could be advanced by 
but one kind of man—the daring, thinking, successful kind; 
and men who dare and think and succeed are rare. 

It requires courage to declare that the race for dollars, in 
which we are all entered, makes only for the intellectual good 
of mankind. There is aheretical smack about it which we at 
first resent and then think about. Popular belief is dead 
against the theory, and yet—when the theorist is twenty-five 
times a millionaire, a man of culture and refinement, and shows 
a disposition to help others as well as himself, it is not profita- 
ble nor wise nor polite to ignore him. The theorist in this case 
is Darius Ogden Mills, financier and philanthropist, and the 
educational value of money-getting was never better demon- 
strated to him than in the painfully slow gathering of his first 
$1,000. 

D-O. MILLs on SAVING 


“To know men and read their motives is to have the Midas 


touch,” says he. “A boy cannot be expected to have the 


accomplishments which come only after a long pursuit of 
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wealth. This is what I mean by the educational advantages of 
money-seeking. The planning, this way and that, to make a 
profit, the exercise of foresight, spurring the imagination and 
the reasoning faculties, the constant daily rubbing of wit against 
wit, always remaining mentally receptive, self-controlled and 
alert—these are the factors of self-education, the text-books, as 
it were, of the great lesson of success.” 

That Darius O. Mills is one of the wealthiest men of the 
land is due to his early determination to make the most of the 
raw material given him by nature. Born in North Salem, 
Westchester County, New York, seventy-four years ago, he was 
thrown upon his own resources at the age of sixteen. He was 
confronted with the difficult problem of how to wrest a liveli- 
hood from an indifferent world. He was about to enter the 
primary class of the great school of monetary education. With 
the usual hardihood of youth, he dared starvation in New 
York, and won himself a trusted clerkship in a day. A fort- 
night later the first dollar of his first $1,000 was laid aside in a 
bureau drawer. 

Just six short years after he arrived in New York Mr. Mills 
had saved his first $1,000. Nor had he lived meanly in these 
years. His salary as a clerk was small, but his tastes were 
simple; he had cultivated no expensive habits, but he had de- 
nied himself no rational pleasure. There was a lively thrill of 
joy in the process of upbuilding his pile of dollars. 

No definite idea as to what should be done with his increas- 
ing store of wealth had come to the young accumulator. His 
ambition did not go beyond the thousand-dollar mark; that 
was the happy goal upon which his eye was fixed. 

The young clerk’s hoarding had grown large enough, he 
thought, to place at interest ina bank. He had picked out the 
institution where his $990 already saved should earn for itself 
a merry four per cent. Life had a rosy tinge. The money 
was kept securely locked in a big, old-fashioned “ bureau.” The 
morning of the day young Mills intended to deposit his savings 
in the bank he had carefully counted his roll of bills to make 
sure they were all there. Then he left his room and went to 
his office. 
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Just before noon a sneak thief broke into the house in which 
Mills was boarding and ransacked his room as thoroughly as 
he did those of the other boarders. The old-fashioned bureau 
was not forgotten by the hqusebreaker. The contents of 
every drawer was emptied on the floor in a hasty search for 
valuables. But by one of those singular freaks of fortune the 
package of bills—the greater portion of Mills’ first $ 1,000—was 
tossed down between the drawer in which it had been and the 
back of the dresser. 

The thief never was caught, and the youthful Mills in de- 
spairing mood, yet not wholly crushed by what he supposed 
was his irrecoverable loss, set about saving another thousand 
dollars. Pen fails to picture the shock of joy experienced by the 
plucky clerk when, on moving his cumbersome piece of furni- 
_ ture several weeks after the robbery, he found his precious roll 
of banknotes, none the worse for a slight coating of dust. Mr. 
Mills lost no time in placing the money beyond the reach of petty 
pilferers. 


A BANKER AT Two-ANp-[ WENTY 


With his savings, Mr. Mills, at the age of twenty-two, 
bought a third interest in a small bank in Buffalo, New York. 
He was made cashier of the bank, and was in a fair way to be- 
come a staid and humdrum banker when he was smitten with 
the gold fever. 

He sailed for California in December 1848. His first 
$1,000 had grown to many times its bulk, and with this money 
he made a trading expedition up and down the Pacific coast. 
In November 1849 he returned to Buffalo with $40,000. 

While in the West Mr. Mills developed a rare versatility 
for conducting many commercial ventures successfully. He 
became largely interested in mines on the great Comstock lode, 
and secured control of the Virginia and Truckee Railroad lead- 
ing to it, and of the immense forests about Lake Tahoe. 

In 1864 he founded the Bank of California in San Francisco, 
heading the subscription for the capital and assuming the presi- 
dency. It became one of the best known banks in America, 
with the highest credit in the financial centers, both of Europe 
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and Asia. These are the bald facts of a remarkable career. 
As for the intellectual equipment for this career, let the man 
speak for himself. 

“While money-making is an education, the broad experi- 
ence thus acquired teaching discrimination in both men and the 
affairs of the world, still there is danger in giving too much 
thought to the mere accumulation of dollars and cents,” says 
Mr. Mills in explanation of his theories of wealth. 

“Riches acquired are, after all, but a means to an end, and 
the acquisitive spirit should never stand in the way of a man’s 
interest in things beyond monetary valuation.” 

The name of D. O. Mills is intimately associated with the 
solving of one of the greatest of modern sociological problems, 
the housing of the homeless man. The Mills Hotels of New 
York for deserving poor men are a wonder of modern economics. 


THe Morar Power or “ HUSTLING” 


Reverting to the important question of one’s first $1,000, 
Mr. Mills lays stress upon the good it does in bringing to the 
surface a man’s most admirable qualities. “As a lad, I didn’t 
bother much about getting my share of the wealth my father 
was going to leave me. I was taught self-dependence, and it 
was fortunate for me that I realized that my future was in my 
own keeping. There is much moral power in ‘hustling? A 
great many young men waste their best years in waiting to fill 
dead men’s shoes. When they get them the shoes are usually 
several sizes too large for their new owners. 

“ An inheritance is a dangerous thing. Take away from a 
young man the necessity for earning his own living and you 
make a characterless manikin of him. Noone can founda 
fortune without making a clean start from the ground upward. 

“Tt is not the mere piling up of the first $1,000 which molds 
the character and creates mastery, but the habit, the mental 
attitude. The best illustration of this is found in the depres- 
sion and carelessness of the man who has ‘gone broke.’ Give 
a man the power to save $1,000 unaided and by the work of 
his own naked hands and you have equipped him with the two- 
edged tools of fortune.” 
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Of Riches 
By FRANCIS BACON 


CANNOT call riches better than the baggage of virtue; 
the Roman word is better: impedimenta. For as the bag- 
gage is to an army, so is riches to virtue. It cannot be spared, 
nor left behind, but it hindereth the march; yea, and the care 
of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth the victory. Of great 
riches there is no real use, except it be in the distribution; the 
rest is but conceit. So saith Solomon: ‘Where much is, 
there are many to consume it, and what hath the owner but 
the sight of it with his eyes?” The personal fruition in any 
man cannot reach to feel great riches. There is a custody of 
them, or a power of dole and donative of them, or a fame of 
them, but no solid use to the owner. Do you not see what 
feigned prices are set upon little stones and rarities? and what 
works of ostentation are undertaken because there might seem 
to be some use of great riches? But then, you will say, they 
may be of use to buy men out of dangers or troubles. As 
Solomon saith: “ Riches are as a stronghold in the imagination 
of the rich man.” But this is excellently expressed, that it is 
in imagination, and not always in fact; for certainly great 
riches have sold more men than they have bought out. Seek 
not proud riches, but such as thou mayest get justly, use so- 
berly, distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly; yet have no 
abstract nor friarly contempt of them. The poets feign that 
when Plutus (which is riches) is sent from Jupiter, he limps 
and goes slowly; but when he is sent from Pluto, he runs and 


is swift of foot. Meaning, that riches gotten by good means 
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and just labor pace slowly; but when they come by the death 
of others (as by the course of inheritance, testaments, and the 
like) they come tumbling uponaman. But it might be applied 
likewise to Pluto, taking him for the devil; for when riches 
come from the devil (as by fraud, and oppression, and unjust 
means) they come upon speed. The ways to enrich are many, 
and most of them foul. Parsimony is one of the best, and yet 
is not innocent, for it withholdeth men from works of liberality 
and charity. The improvement of the ground is the most 
natural obtaining of riches, for it is our great mother’s blessing, 
the earth’s; but it is slow. And yet, where men of great 
wealth do stoop to husbandry, it multiplieth riches exceedingly. 
I knew a nobleman in England that had the greatest audits of 
any man in my time—a great grazier, a great sheepmaster, a 
great timberman, a great collier, a great cornmaster, a great 
leadman, and so of iron, and a number of the like points of 
husbandry, so as the earth seemed a sea to him in respect of 
the perpetual importation. It was truly observed by one, “that 
himself came very hardly to a little riches, and very easily to 
great riches”; for when a man’s stock is come to that, that he 
can expect the prime of markets, and overcome those bargains 
which for their greatness are few men’s money, and be partner 
in the industries of younger men, he cannot but increase mainly. 
The gains of ordinary trades and vocations are honest, and 
furthered by two things: chiefly, by diligence; and by a good 
name for good and fair dealing. But the gains of bargains are 
of a more doubtful nature; when men shall wait upon others’ 
necessity, broke by servants and instruments to draw them on, 
put off others cunningly that would be better chapmen, and the 
like practices, which are crafty and naught. As for the chop- 
ping of bargains, when a man buys, not to hold but to sell over 
again, that commonly grindeth double, both upon the seller 
and upon the buyer. Sharings do greatly enrich, if the hands 
be well chosen that are trusted. Usury is the certainest means 
of gain, though one of the worst, as that whereby a man doth 
eat his bread, and besides doth plow upon Sundays. But yet, 
certain though it be, it hath flaws; for that the scriveners and 
brokers do value unsound men to serve their own turn, The 
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fortune in being the first in an invention, or in a privilege, does 
cause sometimes a wonderful overgrowth in riches; as it was 
with the first sugarman in the Canaries. Therefore, if a man 
can play the true logician, to have as well judgment as inven- 
tion, he may do great matters, especially if the times be fit. 
He that resteth upon gains certain, shall hardly grow to great 
riches; and he that puts all upon adventures, doth oftentimes 
break and come to poverty. It is good, therefore, to guard 
adventures with certainties that may uphold losses. Monopo- 
lies, and coemption of wares for resale, where they are not re- 
strained, are great means to enrich, especially if the party have 
intelligence what things are like to come into request, and so 
store himself beforehand. Riches gotten by service, though it 
be of the best, rise; yet when they are gotten by flattery, feed- 
ing humors, and other servile conditions, they may be placed 
amongst the worst. As for fishing for testaments and execu- 
torships, it is yet worse; by how much men submit themselves 
to meaner persons than in service. Believe not much them 
that seem to despise riches; for they despise them that despair 
of them, and none worse when they come to them. Be not 
penny wise; riches have wings, and sometimes they fly away 
of themselves; sometimes they must be set flying to bring in 
more. Men leave their riches either to their kindred or to the 
public; and moderate portions prosper best in both. A great 
estate left to an heir is as a lure to all the birds of prey round 
about to seize on him, if he be not the better established in 
years and judgment. Likewise, glorious gifts and foundations 
are like sacrifices without salt, and but the painted sepulchers 
of alms, which soon will putrefy and corrupt inwardly. There- 
fore, measure not thine advancements by quantity, but frame 
them by measure; and defer not charities till death; for cer- 
tainly, if a man weigh it rightly, he that doth so is rather liberal 
of another man’s than of his own. 


a 
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Lord Burleigh’s Advice to His Son 


[William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, secretary of state and lord high 
treasurer of England under Elizabeth, was born in Lincolnshire, Sep- 
tember 13, 1520. He was educated at Cambridge and studied law at 
Gray’s Inn. Having been introduced’at court during the reign of 
Henry VIII., he ceased to follow his profession, and during the reign 
of Edward VI. he accompanied Protector Somerset on an expedition 
into Scotland, and upon his return was chosen to sit in Parliament for 
Stamford. On September 5, 1550, he was appointed one of the secre- 
taries of state. He occupied no public office during Mary’s reign, but 
upon the accession of Elizabeth was made secretary of state and privy 
councilor. Until her death he remained her first minister. In 1572 he 
was appointed lord high treasurer, having already been made a peer. 
No man in England during the last thirty years of his life did more to 
shape the course of events than he. He died August 4, 1598.] 


ELOVED Sonne:—The many religious and moral vertues 
‘inherent in your matchless mother, under the wings of 
whose prudent and godly government your infancy hath bin 
trayned and guided up; together with your education under so 
zealous and learned a tutor, put mee rather in assurance than 
hope . . . that you are not ignorant of that summary bond, 
whereby you stand obliged to your Creator and Redeemer 
which is onely able to make you happie, both here and here- 
after, in life and death: In mentioning whereof, I mean not 
onely a bare and historical knowledg, but with a reall and 
practical use adjoyned, without which, though with a seemely 
assumption you could express to the worlde in a former habite 
and living portrayture, all Aristotle’s morall vertues and walke, 
that whole booke in life and action, yet are you but a vaine and 
wretched creature, the fayrest outside of the miserablest inside, 
that was ever concealed by tombe or shadowing: And although 
I nothing doubt your youth being guided and your green ves- 
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sell seasoned by such wholesome documents and instructions 
derived from so all-sufficient teachers, that you are unfurnished 
of such needful helps as may be furtherers to your life and con- 
versation, yet that I may the better retaine and expresse the 
zealous affection, beseeming a father to his sonne, or that you 
shuld be forced to derive your study and advice, rather from 
the rule of strangers than from him from whom you are pro- 
duced . . . Ihave essayed from the affection of a father to 
give you such good advertisements and rules for the fitting and 
squaring of your life as are gayned rather by my long experi- 
ence and observation than by much reading or studie . 

to the ende that you entring into this exorbitant and intangling 
world, may be better furnished to avoide these harmfull courses ; 
where-into these dangerous times and your inexperience may 
easilie insnare you. . - . And thus they follow. 

1. When it shall please God to bring you to man’s estate; 
use great providence and circumspection in choyce of your 
wives, as the roote from whence may spring most of your future 
good or evill. For tt ts in the choyce of a wife, as in a project 
of warre, wherein to erre but once, 1s to be undone for ever. 
And therefore be well advised before you conclude ought here- 
in; for though your errour may teach you witte, it is uncertaine 
whether you shall ever finde time to practise it. . . . Well 
consider your estate, which if you finde firme and setteled, 
match neere home and with deliberation: but if otherwise, 
crazie and rented, then farre off and with quicke expedition. 

Let her not be poore, how generous soever. : 
Because a man can buy nothing in the market without money. 

Make not choice of a dwarf or a foole, for from the one 
you may beget a race of pigmeyes, as the other will be your 
daily grief and vexation: for it will irke thee so oft as you shall 
heare her talke, and you shal continually find to your sorrow, 
that feele that crosse, There ts nothing so fulsome as a sheeFfoole. 

Touching the government of your house, let your hospitali- 
tie be moderate, equal’d to the measure of your estate, rather 
bountiful than niggardly . . . for though some who having 
otherwise consumed themselves with secret vices, have ende- 
vored to colour their riots upon their vertue, yet in my observa- 
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tion, I have not heard nor known any man grow poore by keep- 
ing an ordinary, decent and thriftie table. 

2. Bring your children up in obedience and learning yet 
without much austeritie. Prayse them openly, reprehend them 
secretly: give them good countenance and convenient mainte- 
nance, according to your abilitie: for otherwise your life will 
seeme their bondage, and then as those are censured that de- 
ferre all good to their ende; so that portion you shall leave 
them, they may thanke death for and not you. Marry your 
daughters betimes, least they marrie themselves. 

Suffer not your sonnes to passe the A/es, for they shall 
exchange for theyr forraine travell (unless they goe better for- 
tified) but others’ vices for theyr owne,vertues . . . and if 
by chance, out of a more wary industry they attain to any broken 
languages, thay will profite them no more than to have one 
meate served in divers dishes. Neyther by my advise shall 
you traine them up to warres: for hee that sets up his rest to 
live by that professione in mine opinion can hardly be an honest 
man or a good christian; for Every warre of ttselfe 1s unjust, 
the good cause may make tt lawfull. Besides it is a science no 
longer in request then use: for souldyers in peace are like 
chimneyes in summer, like dogges past hunting, or women when 
their beautie is done. 

3. Live not in the country without corn and catell about 
you: for hee that must present his hand to his purse for every 
expence of household, shall as hardly keepe money therein, as 
it is for one to hold water inasive. And for your provision, 
buy it at the best hand, for there may be sometimes a penny 
saved between buying at your neede or when the season most 
fitly may furnish you. Be not willingly served by kinsmen or 
friends, for such will expect much and sted little, neither by 
such as are amorous, for their heads are commonly intoxicated: 
keep rather too few than too manie; feed them well and pay 
them with the most; so may you lawfullie demaunde service at 
theyr hands and boldly exact it. 

4. Let your kindred and allyes bee welcome to your table. 
Grace them with your countenance and ever further them in 
all their honest actions. But shake off the glowormes—I mean 
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parasites and sycophants, who will feede and fawne on you in 
the summer of your prosperitie, but in any adverse storm will 
shelter you no more then a cloake of Taffaty or an arbour in 
winter. 

5. Be sure you keepe some great man alwayes to be your 
friend; yet trouble him not for trifles: complement him 
often, present him with many, yet small gifts and of little 
charge. 

6. Undertake no suite against a poore man without receiv- 
ing of great wrong, for therein you make him your competitor : 
besides that, it is held a base conquest to triumph upon a weak 
adversary; neither undertake law against any man, before you 
be fully resolved you have the right on your side, which being 
once so ascertained, then spare neither cost nor pains to accom- 
plish it. 

7. Beware of suretishippe for your best friend, for hee that 
paieth another man’s debts, goeth the way to leave other men 
to paie his, and seeketh his own overthrow. Therefore, if hee 
be such a one that you cannot well say nay, choose rather than 
to lend that monie from yourselves uppon good bonds, though 
you borrow it, so may you pleasure your friende and happilie 
secure yourselves. : 

8. Towards your superiors bee humble, yet generous; with 
your equalls, familiar yet respective; towards your inferiours, 
shewe much humilitie, with some familiaritie. The first pre- 
pares way to advancement; the second will make you known 
for men well bred; the third gains a good report, which once 
gained may easilie be kept . . . for the multitude are easilier 
won by unprofitable curtesies then by churlish benefits. Yet 
doe I not advise you overmuch to affect or neglect popu- 
laritie. 

g. Trust no man with your credit or estate, for it is meere 
follie for a man to inthrall himselfe further to his friend than 
that hee needs not feare him being his enemie. 

10. Be not scurrilous in conversation nor stoical in your 
wits, for the one makes you unwelcome to all companies, as the 
other puts quarrels on your heads, and makes you hated of 
your best friends. Jests, when they do savour of too much 
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truth, leave a bitterness in the mindes of those that are touched. 
And although I have alreadie pointed at these inclusive, yet I 
thinke it necessarie to leave it to you as a caution, because I 
have seen manie so prone to quippe and gird, as they had 
rather lose their friend than their jest. 


PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE 


Advantages of Marriage 


By BISHOP HOPKINS 


[John Henry Hopkins, of Irish parentage, began life in secular pur- 
suits. After entering the Protestant Episcopal Church as a young man 
he was made bishop of Vermont in 1857. He had many activities; he 
designed and built his first church, which did much to popularize the 
Gothic style of architecture. He preached forcibly on public questions, 
wrote excellent poetry, was an authority on music, and did valuable 
service in the controversies that ushered in the Civil War. The follow- 
ng passages are from his book, “The American Citizen, His Rights 
and Duties,” which, as all his writings, is phrased in old-fashioned 
masculine English. ] 


HESE are some of the advantages which, on the average 
survey of human life, would justify the choice of early 
marriage in the American citizen. 

In the first place, it would concentrate his feelings and his 
habits in the circle of his own home; and secure him from a 
thousand snares, temptations, and dangers, to which the single 
man, especially in the season of youth, is always liable: Sec- 
ondly, it would afford the strongest earthly motive for steadfast 
diligence, prudence, and economy. Thirdly, it would be far 
more likely to secure that mutual spirit of kindly accommoda- 
tion, which is so essential to the happiness of the wedded state. 
For, it is in the time of youth that the heart is most warm, and 
the habits most flexible. The connection then formed has the 
strongest power to assimilate the parties to each other. And 
hence they become most truly one, in sentiment, in principle, 
and in affection. We all know the enduring force of early at- 


tachments in friendship. We all acknowledge how superior 
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they are apt to be, when compared to those of later life. And 
there can be no reasonable doubt that the same difference 
exists in early love. Why should marriage be deprived of this 
surest principle of constancy and union? 

Fourthly, the young man, married, has a much surer hold 
on the good will of society. He is rightly regarded, by those 
around him, as being comparatively safe from the risks of dissi- 
pation and more worthy of trust and confidence. His success 
gives far higher pleasure to his neighbors and his friends. His 
misfortunes excite a far deeper feeling of commiseration. For 
matrimony invests him with a double life, and therefore he 
reaps a double harvest of human sympathy. 

Nor is this the whole of his advantages. What contrast 
can be stronger than that of the young man, before marriage, 
who seeks his boarding house at the close of his daily labor, 
without a solitary bosom to respond to his hopes or his anxie- 
ties; and the same young man @/¢er marriage, when he can 
hasten to his home, in the full certainty of finding the compan- 
ion of his heart, ready to share in all his trials or his joys, with 
perfect unity of feeling? In the days of buoyant health, what 
countenance, like hers, can reflect his look of animation? In 
the hours of sickness or of pain, what hand, like hers, can be 
laid upon his brow—what care, like hers, can minister to his 
wants, with tender watchfulness and assiduity ? 

And lastly, in the event of offspring, the superiority of early 
marriage is almost beyond comparison. The mother is more 
likely to accommodate herself to the care of their education; 
and the father has a much better prospect of seeing them fairly 
launched into the business of the world, and aiding them by 
his experience and his counsel. And then, when old age steals 
on; and the whitened locks, and the dim eye, and the feeble 
step lead those parents gently toward the grave; the children 
of their youth will be in the vigor of a ripe maturity, able to 
cheer and sustain them through the period of decline, and stand 
around their bed of death in the solemn sweetness of filial love, 
and hallow their tomb with the tears of true and deep affection. 

How infinitely is all this to be preferred before a marriage 
postponed to the prudent age of worldly competency! How 
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sad the thoughts of the father who is about to die and leave his 
little ones, in childhood, delicate in frame and weak in consti- 
tution, to the cold care of executors and guardians, to the uncer- 
tain charity of strangers, or to the transient pity of the world! 

It is quite evident that the choosing of a partner for life 
properly implies some reasonable action of the judgment. And 
it is equally evident that as the bridegroom is bound to love 
and to cherish his bride, there must also bea reasonable measure 
of personal affection. And both should concur in the selection, 
if the American citizen would really desire to enjoy the true 
comforts and blessings of the marriage union. 

Yet I have just recommended an early marriage, as in all 
respects the more advantageous and hopeful. Who can expect 
the exercise of judgment, from the youth of twenty-one? Is 
it not manifestly absurd to ask it at an age, when there can be 
so little experience in the knowledge of human character? 
Does it not need long years of acquaintance to form a correct 
opinion even of our daily associates? And how, then, can such 
an opinion be formed in reference to a female, with whom her 
admirer can have so little familiar intercourse before they are 
engaged, who instinctively presents herself to him in the most 
amiable aspect, and whose faults, even without intending it, are 
carefully concealed from his observation ? 

Now I frankly admit that these difficulties are plausible. 
It would seem, at first sight, that judgment can have little 
place in the serious business of an early marriage, and that it 
must therefore be left entirely to the affections or the personal 
inclinations of the parties. And yet such a conclusion would 
be altogether erroneous, as I hope to show by a very simple 
course of reasoning. 

I commence, then, by denying that the American youth, at 
the age of twenty-one, is too young to form a reasonable judg- 
ment of female character. At that age, he is old enough to 
assume the important relations of a citizen, to commence the 
practice of law, of medicine, of the ministry, or of any other 
business, all of which require more or less judgment of human 
nature. At that age, moreover, he has actually been already 
occupied, for many years, in this very thing, of necessity; since, 
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from his childhood up, he has been constantly observing and 
judging, whether right or wrong, the characters of all around 
him. 

I deny, secondly, that men grow wise in proportion to their 
years, with regard to their power of appreciating human char- 
acter. Itis well known that the instinctive impression of women 
and children is often far more correct, than the knowledge 
which men are supposed to derive ‘from observation and ex- 
perience. Doubtless it may be true enough that the older men 
grow, the more likely they are to be suspicious. It is also true 
that in proportion as they refuse to trust each other, in the 
same proportion they may secure themselves from imposition. 
But suspicion is one thing, and the power of judging human 
character is another. Indeed, suspicion is so far from aiding 
us to form a right judgment, that it operates, in perhaps a ma- 
jority of cases, to make that judgment impossible. 

Be this as it may, however, it is certain that it has no rela- 
tion to the present subject. The spheres of the sexes are so 
different, that the experience of the one can seldom be safely 
applied to the other. Where woman is concerned, therefore, 
it rarely happens that the old bachelor acquires any peculiar 
knowledge which is likely to aid him in the choice of a wife. 
We all know, on the contrary, that he is usually far more liable 
to error than the young; because he is more likely to be the 
object of mercenary art and speculation. The lady takes him, 
full often, not for love, but for convenience or for money. And 
hence we see that there are no matches more absurd than those 
made by old men, in all other eyes except their own. 

The result, to my mind, is very clear: that the American 
citizen of twenty-one, who is presumed to have judgment 
enough to enter, for himself, on every other kind of business, 
has judgment enough to choose his wife, if he will only try to 
use it. And how ought he to use it, is therefore the next im- 
portant subject of inquiry. 

Here, then, on the threshold of the matter, I would not 
recommend him to wait until, as the ordinary phrase is, he falls 
in love. The sudden, violent, and passionate desire which this 
language indicates, is rarely the safest guide to a happy matri- 
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monial connection. It is too extravagant to last. It is too 
blind to estimate character. It is too deaf to hear reason. It 
is too headlong to think of consequences. And hence, instead 
of this, I should altogether prefer the gradual attachment which 
grows with acquaintance andesteem; which is not so strong as 
to render the exercise of judgment impossible, but which is far 
more likely to increase with time, and yield the best measure of 
rational enjoyment throughout the whole course of the wedded 
union. 

Supposing then, that our young American citizen designs 
to take a wife—as, with very few and peculiar exceptions, it is 
the right and duty of all to do—and supposing, further, that he 
finds within the circle of his female acquaintance a maiden of 
suitable age, whose person and whose manners impress him 
favorably, he should commence at once the work of judgment, 
before his feelings are too far engaged, and direct his attention 
to those points of character which he must know to be essen- 
tial to happiness in the matrimonial relation. 

The first and most important point to be determined, is 
whether she be possessed of true religious principle. And this 
is not to be taken for granted because she is the communicant 
of a Christian Church, or an extravagant admirer of some 
preacher, or even an active teacher in the Sunday school, and 
an industrious member of a benevolent society. The real 
strength of religious principle is rather to be found in the 
sweetness of her ordinary deportment, the good sense and dis- 
cretion of her discourse, the moderation of her attire, the ab- 
sence of envy, vanity, censoriousness, and affectation, the strict 
performance of her domestic duties, and the kindly regards of 
the members of her own family. These are the surest tests of 
the practical power of her Christian profession, and yield the 
fairest promise of her fitness for matrimonial life. 

But if, on his occasional visits at her parents’ house, he find 
her destitute of all filial respect toward her mother, pert, and 
sharp, and selfish, and contradictory: let him set that down in 
his judgment as a strong note of warning. A disobedient and 
unfeeling daughter can never be likely to make a faithful wife. 

Or if he observe her to be exacting, imperious, and unkind 
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to her younger brothers and sisters, indifferent to their com- 
fort and only intent upon her own: or if she be evidently 
looking out for admiration, fond of excessive show and orna- 
ment in her apparel, addicted to gadding abroad, and among 
the last to leave routs and parties: he should lay that up in his 
judgment as an unpromising sign of a happy home. 

Or if she despise the knowledge of a good housekeeper, 
with no wish to lessen the burden of her mother’s cares, but 
always ready to give trouble to others, without any return of 
thankfulness, or any anxiety to take trouble for them: this 
also may serve for an admonition. 

Or if she be lazy and indolent, fond of reading novels and 
full of affected sentimentality, while she is without relish for 
useful information, without any active sympathy for real sor- 
row, and hard and uncharitable to the poor: he may take this 
as another unfavorable indication. 

Or if she look down, with proud disdain, upon honest labor, 
and deem it beneath her dignity to help herself; if she lean 
upon her aristocratic friends, having no sympathy with plebeian 
notions of utility; if she cannot cheerfully employ her hands 
or occupy her thoughts, on proper occasions, with sewing, 
sweeping, baking, preserving, gardening, nursing, teaching, or 
any other of the humbler, yet most important work of ordinary 
life; let him beware how he connects her with himself in mar- 
riage, since it is impossible, without a radical change, that she 
should ever succeed in the duties of the wedded relation. 

Yet it may be that many of these faults have arisen from 
a defective education, from the foolish indulgence of her par- 
ents, or from the example of associates and acquaintances: 
and still she may have a principle of religion in the heart, and 
native sense in the head, sufficient, if rightly directed, to amend 
them. In such a case, let her admirer next exercise his judg- 
ment in the experiment of instruction as a friend, before he 
commits himself too far as a lover. Let him honestly and 
kindly tell her of her faults, and observe how she takes the 
lesson. If she receive it in good part, and display docility and 
energy enough to conquer her evil habits, and attain a higher 
and a better character, he may safely calculate on the happiest 
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result; and marriage may be expected to complete the desired 
reformation. But if she treat his remonstrances with levity or 
resentment, let him at once retire and direct his matrimonial 
plans to some other quarter. Better, a thousandfold, that he 
should suffer, for a little while, in the conflict between his judg- 
ment and his inclinations; than tie himself to domestic sorrow 
for life, and perhaps involve a family in the sad results of ma- 
ternal misgovernment and ill example. 

It is obvious that the exercise of this measure of observa- 
tion and judgment, at the supposed age of twenty-one, demands 
much seriousness of thought on the part of our young Ameri- 
can citizen; although the several points which I have specified 
are all easily ascertained on a very ordinary acquaintance, if 
attention be directed to them. But if he be supposed, at that 
age, capable of transacting business for himself, and worthy of 
trust and confidence, he must also be capable of thinking seri- 
ously on so very serious a subject as the choice of a companion, 
which may determine the whole complexion of his earthly 
destiny. 

I would only add, that the main principle which should guide 
the young American in the choice of a wife, if he would enjoy 
the true advantages and comforts of marriage, must bear refer- 
ence to those qualities of the mind, the temper, the habits, and 
the principles which are adapted to its proper duties. In no 
case, therefore, should he select her merely on account of her 
rank or fortune. Money is no substitute for prudence, fidelity, 
or love. Full often it proves, on the contrary, a prolific source 
of discord and dissension, The wife who brings to her husband 
a large accession of influence or of wealth, is very apt to remind 
him of the fact; and to claim a right of dictation and of govern- 
ment which utterly subverts the established order of the wedded 
state, and makes him a gilded slave where he ought to be the 
master. It needs a rare endowment of Christian principle to 
overcome such a temptation, and to enable the wedded heiress 
to fulfill her conjugal obligations with the same faithfulness and 
affection, as if the fortune had been her husband’s and not her 
own, 

Believing, as I do, that the best interests of our country at 
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large, as well as those of the individual citizen, would be greatly 
promoted if early marriage were the general rule; and lament- 
ing the increasing number of those who doom themselves to an 
indefinite delay, and to celibacy; I have thus laid down, briefly, 
the argument in support of what I deem to be the safer and 
the wiser course. It is hardly necessary to say that all such 
rules must have a great variety of exceptions, which do not 
require to be specified, because they provide for themselves. 
And I am perfectly aware that there is no subject so little likely 
to be governed by rules; notwithstanding the dangers which 
are sure to result, when the parties disregard the laws of truth 
and nature. 
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The Question of Marriage 
By EDWARD W. BOK 


ECESSARILY the question of marriage to a young man 
is an important one—perhaps the most important that is 
given him to solve when he reaches a marriageable age. To 
some young men it is easy of solution. They fall in love with 
some girl who occupies their every thought, they are married, 
and, as the story books generally have it, “they live happily 
ever afterward.” But to others it takes the form of a problem. 
They are troubled with sentimental perplexities; and if these 
do not enter into the matter, then it is either a question of the 
right girl, the means with which to marry, or the proper age. 
The matter takes.on one of these phases with the majority of 
young men. 

The first point to present in this question of marriage is the 
principle of it; that it is unquestionably for the good of almost 
every young man that he shall marry. There are no two sides 
to this for the great majority of young men. Of course there 
are reasons why a man, in some special instance, should choose 
to lead a single life; in fact, there are excellent reasons why it 
s best that some men should. I have known men to have 
inner conflicts with themselves for years, and then resolutely 
decide upon celibacy. Such decisions make heroes of some 
men. There are circumstances which sometimes enter into a 
man’s life that make celibacy judicious and wise—circumstances 
not of his own choosing. There are men whose lofty estimate 
of women will not permit of their asking a woman to share 


what God in his wisdom has chosen to have them bear. That 
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type of men exists. But to the majority of men it is decreed 
to marry and that they shall live in marriage. 

When a young man deliberately lays out for himself a single 
life based upon any other than the strongest physical or mental 
reasons, he makes the mistake of his lifetime. Ifa young man 
refuses to marry because of a lack of faith in womanhood, or a 
distrust of the existence of those qualities generally attributed 
to woman, he errs, and he errs fatally. And the best evidence 
of this is found in the incontrovertible fact that the happiest 
men in the world to-day are the men who have believed in good 
womanhood, and have shown that belief by taking a good woman 
into their hearts and homes. 

There can be no disputing the fact that a man’s life is never 
complete in its fullest happiness until that life is made whole 
and complete by the love of a true woman. The simplest ref- 
erence to the history of men since the creation of the world 
will demonstrate the truth of this assertion. Man has done 
nothing without woman; without her counsel he has become 
as a cipher in the world. Left alone, aside from the question 
of influence, he is helpless. The absence of a wife from home 
has demonstrated to many a man how large and important a 
part she is of itand of him. The right kind of a wife knows 
better what is essential to her husband’s comfort than he does 
himself—far better. He waits for illness to come and then 
combats it, frequently when too late. But the wife sees the 
symptoms and uses preventives. Her keen insight tells her 
that her husband is unwell when sometimes he is not conscious 
of it himself. Women, we are told, know little of business; 
yet when business troubles come to a man a good wife is the 
source of all comfort to him. When he despairs she is hopeful. 
By her influence, perhaps, more than by what she actually 
accomplishes, she brings new hope, new courage, and points 
the way to a new beginning. How often women have been the 
means of averting business disasters or the multiplying of fail- 
ures with further implications the world will never know; but 
there are men who know it, and they are the men of whom to 
ask, “Is marriage a failure?” 

It is an unfortunate fact that some men never get to a 
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point where they understand women. And yet to know woman, 
to properly understand her, to correctly interpret her best mo- 
tives, is the deepest lesson that life can teach a man. Every 
man with a fair mind, who clasps a good woman to his breast 
and calls her mother, wife, or sister will understand the import 
of these words. How a man can bea hater of woman is hard 
to conceive when through her so much can be added to his life. 
Nothing is such an incentive to a man to make the best of him- 
self as the knowledge that there is a nature ever ready to sym- 
pathize with him in his troubles and gladden at his victories— 
a dear, sweet, loving woman, who laughs with him, and puts her 
soft, loving arms around him when he is in trouble, rouses him 
to his better self, making him feel that, after all, this world is 
not such a bad place to live in. 

The bachelor is ofttimes happy in his single state—that is, 
for a bachelor. He may console himself with the reflection 
that he accounts only to himself, that he is his own master, can 
go where he will and do as he chooses so long as he obeys the 
laws of society and of the land; but in his heart he knows that 
there is something lacking in his life which, if supplied, would 
make the complete whole. Business success may come to him, 
wealth may be his; but one way or another he feels the absence 
of some one to enjoy his successes with him. He wonders 
why it is that he does not always put forth his best efforts. 
He marvels whether, after all, a man does not need something 
outside of himself to draw him on and incite him to his utmost 
exertions. He may be courted for his money, he may have 
friendships innumerable, every comfort may be in his rooms; 
yet moments come to him when persistent thought points to 
something lacking in his life to round it out. Travel as he will, 
live on the best the world can provide, he feels, as I have heard 
it said of the millionaire owner of one of the greatest newspa- 
pers in our land, roaming from one land to another, that few 
men are ofttimes more miserable in their daily lives than he is. 
He has everything the heart can wish for; more wealth than 
he can spend; costly residences on this side of the ocean and 
on the other; swift yachts are his, and swifter horses. Yet, 
while driving one day, and seeing in a passing carriage a man 
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of his acquaintance sitting beside a devoted wife and two chil- 
dren, he said to a friend, “That man’s whole fortune is not 
one-half of my monthly income, and yet his life is a far happier 
one.” And when his friend asked him in what the other’s hap- 
piness exceeded his, he replied, “In having a good wife, and a 
lovely child for each knee.” 

Of the wisdom of marriage itself there can be no question. 
The knotty little problems which enter into it are another mat- 
ter. Some of them find expression in the choice of the right 
girl. And here, naturally, is a question which no one can de- 
cide for another. It is a man’s heart which directs him to the 
woman whom he wants for his wife, never the finger of the ad- 
viser. “Love pointed surely” is an old proverb, and it is as 
true to-day as upon the day it was written, Many a young 
man, however, stands undecided on this question of marriage. 
He believes that the only holy marriage, the only marriage 
from which can spring happiness, is that born of love. The 
girl with whom such a marriage is possible is perhaps within 
his eye. He loves her, he feels, and yet he hesitates. Why 
he hesitates he cannot sometimes explain. Sometimes there is 
another girl in the case, whom he acknowledges to himself he 
does not love quite so well, and yet he feels that she would 
bring to him something that the other girl does not: a certain 
social advancement, perhaps, a furtherance of his business in- 
terests, or an advantage of one kind or another. Again, there 
are young men who feel drawn toward accepting a girl of their 
own heart and choice, but are withheld by parental opposition, 
or, if not exactly opposition, that parental indifference or cold- 
ness which is even more chilling and killing than open antago- 
nism. They want the girl, and yet they do not want to offend 
their parents, or perhaps, as in some cases, it is friends that are 
considered. And so hesitancy and perplexity come in. The 
heart leads one way, some other interest or consideration draws 
another. 

It is to the mind of such a young man that a girl awakens 
divers feelings, many of which are mistaken for love, Jt is love 
which draws him one way; it is inherent sense of mere posses- 
sion that draws him the other. And I am very free in saying 
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that some young men are actuated in marrying simply because of 
this sense of mere possession. Nor do I mean the word “ pos- 
session ” here as applying to property. To marry a girl for her 
money is the most contemptuous act of which a man can be 
capable. It dwarfs him and it dwarfs the woman upon whom he 
inflicts the wrong. But it is the notion which gets into the 
heads of so many young men to marry a girl because of the 
possession of some trait, some art, some grace, which they have 
not themselves, and the girl’s possession of it attracts them. 
Sometimes it is the girl’s talent; at other times her education, 
or her traveled knowledge; again it is her beauty, her social 
graces, her ability to appear well, to dress well, to entertain 
well. The young man associates such a girl in his mind asa 
part of an establishment which is the dream of his young man- 
hood. She would look well; she would always be able to enter- 
tain his friends, to help him to achieve a certain position; and 
he feels that he would be proud of her. And he would. But 
the satisfaction of a mere pride is not the satisfaction of the 
heart. Pride is very easily satisfied; and when it is satisfied it 
generally departs. In a few years he will want something 
more than an ornament to his home, and then he will find it 
wanting. To marry a girl because of some possession; simply 
because he likes her better, perhaps, than he does other girls; 
because, maybe, he respects, fancies, or admires her; because 
she seems to sympathize with him, is to establish a wrong basis 
for a happy marriage. Not one of these emotions can form the 
foundation for any truly happy marriage. They are things 
which appeal to us in any dear friend, man or woman. The 
girl who is to be a young man’s companion for life, to be with 
him and of him as long as she or he may live, and to be the 
sharer of his joys or sorrows, to be a daughter to his mother 
and a mother to his children, must awaken other emotions in 
a young man’s heart. She must awaken that true, affectionate 
love out of which all things of which I have spoken spring, but 
none of which alone or combined constitutes love itself. 

The girl that a young man should marry, and the only girl 
he is safe to marry, is she who fills all his life, his every thought, 
who guides him in his every act, whose face comes before him 
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in everything that he does—the girl, in short, without whom 
he feels life would be a blank, without whom he could not live. 
That is the girl whom he loves, and it makes little difference 
whether such a girl be rich or poor, talented or not, traveled or 
untraveled. Enough is it for him if she is affectionate in her 
nature, sympathetic with his work, responsive to his thoughts, 
appreciative of his best qualities. These are the traits ina 
woman which last the longest, and remain with a man through- 
out his life. They are the traits in women which make good 
wives and better mothers. Knowledge is a good thing ina 
woman, but affection is infinitely better. Far wiser is the 
young man who marries the stupidest girl in the world, if she 
be affectionate, than he who marries the brightest girl in the 
universe, if she be cold, clammy, and unresponsive in her dis- 
position. We laugh at sentiment, we men, when we are young; 
when we have lived a lifetime we reverence it, and the jest be- 
comes the tribute. 

Another point, as I hinted above, which sometimes enters 
into a young man’s thoughts of marriage is what is called by 
the world the “social station” of the girl he loves. Now what 
is termed “social station” is a very difficult thing to define. 
The habit of social distinction which so many families endeavor 
to engender and develop in contemplated marriage is, I think, 
one of the most unfortunate tendencies of the times. A social 
aristocracy has always been impossible in America, and it is 
never more impossible than at the present time. We need not 
be extremists in our beliefs, and refuse to admit that there 
exist grades and classes in American society. Our social lines 
are sufficiently drawn for individual protection, as they rightly 
should be, and must be in any great nation. But for any grade 
of society to refuse a humane and proper recognition to a girl 
foreign, perhaps, to our special modes of living, is a piece of 
snobbery unworthy of any American family. We have in this 
country a class of people whose social standards are beneath 
contempt, and who consider it almost infectious to brush their 
mantles against the plainer cloaks of what they choose to call 
“the lower classes.” The great social strength of this country, 
the real substantial strength, hope, and life of this nation, lies 
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with what is designated as the great average middle class; and 
from this class springs not only the mental, physical, and moral 
bone and sinew of this republic, but the best type of woman- 
hood which ornaments the American home to-day. The man 
or woman who sneers at or*casts a discreditable innuendo upon 
that class stamps himself or herself unworthy of being classed 
among intelligent people. 

The truest, best, and sweetest type of the American girl of 
to-day does not come from the home of wealth; she steps out 
from a home where exists comfort rather than luxuties. She 
belongs to the great middle class—that class which has given 


‘us the best American wifehood; which has given helpmates to 


the foremost American men of our time; which teaches its 
daughters the true meaning of love; which teaches the man- 
ners of the drawing-room, but the practical life of the kitchen 
as well; which teaches its girls the responsibilities of wifehood 
and the greatness of motherhood. These girls may not ride in 
their carriages, they may not wear the most expensive frocks, 
they may even help a little to enlarge the family income; 
but these girls are to-day the great bulwark of American so- 
ciety, not only present, but of the future. They represent the 
American home and what is best and truest in sweet domestic 
life, and they make the best wives for our American men. I 
have no patience with those theories that would seek to place 
the average American girl in any other position than that which 
she occupies, ornaments, and rightfully holds: the foremost 
place in our respect, our admiration, and our love. She is not 
the society girl of the day, and she is better for it. She knows 
no superficial life; she knows only the life in a home where 
husband, wife, and children are one in love, one in thoughts, 
and one in every action. She believes no woman to be so 
sweet as her mother; no man so good as her father. She be- 
lieves that there are good women and true men in the world, 
and her belief is right. And that young man will ever be hap- 
piest who takes such a girl for his wife. 

I seek not to disparage the home life of the wealthy of our 
land. Some of my best friends live in homes of luxury, are 
deemed by the world wealthy and fortunate, and the atmos- 
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phere of their homes is as pure and elevating as is their family 
life representative of every element that makes good women 
and men. Nor have I one word to say against honest ances- 
tral pride. On the contrary, I believe in it. I think if we had 
more of it in this country it would be better. It is one of the 
greatest stimulants to a young man to know that he comes of 
a good family and that he is expected to so carry himself as to 
add respect and pride to the name of his family. A good 
family name is one of the strongest safeguards to a young 
man’s respectability. We cannot underestimate the value of 
heredity. We should be proud of an honorable ancestry. But 
we should not boast of it, or use it to a detrimental comparison 
of the ancestry of others. That spirit is vulgar; certainly it is 
un-American. Fd 

Nor should any, who have been a little more favored with 
this world’s goods, refuse to recognize good in those not pos- 
sessed of equal possessions. I care not how tenderly the fa- 
vored son of a wealthy home may have been reared; with what 
care and precision his mental and moral development may have 
been guarded and watched; what hopes may be centered in 
him; I will match his worth any hour of the day with a girl 
from a plainer home and of lesser advantages. “ But her social 
position?” the proud mother asks. Social station? What is 
social station? So long asa girl is respectable, so long as she 
is good, so long as she is a loving, tender and true woman, by 
what social standard can she be measured? What right have 
we to apply superficial standards to worth and character? 
What comparison can a social standard bear to the highest 
standard of morality, to good womanhood, to the best wifehood, 
to the truest conception of motherhood? Is the girl in an 
office less of a woman than the girl who rides in her carriage? 
Is she less capable of making a good wife? Why do we marry? 
To please society? False pride has made enough trouble in 
this world without letting it bring grief into our homes. Let 
the young men of this country be sufficiently broad-minded 
not to measure a girl by her surroundings, but to judge her for 
herself, True worth lasts longer and wears to the end, The 
loving heart of a good girl is better than all the wealth and 
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social accomplishments which she can bring toa man. It is 
something that comes back to a man three hundred and sixty- 
five times ina year. We can get along with a little money in 
this world if we will; but love is a quality of which we.can 
scarce have too much. á 

And when the conditions are reversed, and the young man’s 
income or financial possessions are taken into account, the 
same general principle is true. There is not a more cruel 
standard by which to measure a young man than the position 
he is able to offer the girl of his choice. Iam not an advocate 
of the “love-in-a-cottage ” theory by any means; but I do be- 
lieve in the good old-fashioned theory of a young couple start- 
ing out in the world with a moderate income, and then climb- 
ing upward together. I know this sounds visionary, and like 
the sort of reading we find in stories; but the truth is there 
just the same. I give it as my earnest conviction that a young 
girl will be far safer in the hands of a young man born of par- 
ents in moderate circumstances, of good -health, honest in his 
principles, energetic and industrious, than she would be with a 
young man who has known only the luxuries of life, and to 
whom work is an incidental matter rather than the aim and 
purpose of life. I do not care how poor a young man may be; 
if he has good health, sound principles, is respectful of sacred 
things, is temperate in his habits, and is not afraid to work, 
and work hard and face the world with a determination to suc- 
ceed, that young man can be trusted with the best and sweetest 
girl ever reared in an American home. 

At the same time I believe that no young man has a right 
to ask a girl to be his wife until he has reached a certain point 
in his life. And I would apply this both to his age and to his 
prospects. As to age, a young man should wait until he is at 
least twenty-five before he marries. Before that time his im- 
pressions and his fancies are apt to be fleeting. He drifts and 
flounders in almost everything he does—wife-choosing included 
—hbefore he is twenty-five. He himself rarely knows what he 
wants in anything. He does not know the world nor its peo- 
ple. He may think he does—a young man between eighteen 
and twenty-five generally does—but he does not all the same. 
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It requires him to reach and pass the twenty-five-year period 
to find out how little he knew before. After he passes twenty- 
five he begins to learn, and from that time things come to have 
a meaning tohim. The difference before and after this twenty- 
five-year period is that before he is twenty-five he wonders that 
he is so much more mature than others and knows so much; 
while after he passes twenty-five he wonders that he is so im- 
mature and knows so little. And when a young man reaches 
that point where he is convinced that he knows very little, then 
his time of learning commences. Young men generally think 
they know a “great deal about girls” when they are twenty- 
one, and can easily choose a wife. But the wisdom of twenty- 
one on that point is a little slippery, and I would advise no 
young man to test it with his future life at stake. 

Then, too, a young man has no conception of his capabili- 
ties before he reaches twenty-five. He has no fixed purpose 
in mind; he has no idea what he is capable of doing; he does 
not know the business world nor its chances. He has had no 
opportunity of showing his employers his capacity to fill a posi- 
tion of permanence. He has, therefore, no practical idea of his 
prospects, and he can form none. The period between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-five is the formative period in his 
life, and during that time it is better that he has no additional 
responsibilities upon him other than his own struggles will de- 
mand. But when he reaches twenty-five he generally begins 
to develop. His opinions on matters begin to be listened to— 
casually, it is true, at first, but they command attention, never- 
theless, where formerly they were ignored, and justly so. 
From this time his career begins, and he can, with a greater 
degree of accuracy, decide for himself whether he can ask the 
girl of his choice to share his life with him. Between twenty- 
five and thirty a young man should, if he hopes to amount to 
anything, choose his path in life and test his capabilities. And 
then it is that the love of a good wife and her counsel will 
mean everything to him. If we look at current statistics we 
find at once that the greater majority—I think it is something 
like seventy per cent—of our young men are marrying be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty, with a leaning toward the latter 
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age. Years ago it was different, and the marrying age for 
young men was between twenty-two and twenty-five. 

But, likewise, a young man cannot afford to wait too long 
on this question of marriage; and when I say too long I mean 
beyond the age of thirty. After a man passes thirty years his 
habits are very apt to become fixed, and from that time it will 
be harder for him each year to tear away from his bachelor 
habits. For matriage demands a few sacrifices from a man, 
and he must be prepared to meet them, just as the girl gives 
up many of her girlish pleasures. Marriage is not a lark, as 
some young people are apt to suppose, and it should not be 
entered into just for the fun of the thing, nor for the sake of 
being married. Better is it for a young man never to marry 
than to marry simply for the sake of marrying, or because he 
feels that he is getting along in years. 

There is only one safe rule for a young man to follow in this 
whole question of marriage, and it solves the problem of the 
girl and the age: wait until the right girl comes along and then 
marry her. But, if possible, don’t marry her when she is this 
side of twenty years, and while you are this side of twenty-five. 

Regarding the question of engagements, those of short 
duration are undeniably the best. This whole question of matri- 
monial engagements might be changed somewhat by young 
people themselves, and to their own benefit. In many cases 
the young become engaged too soon, and then they are restless 
because they cannot marry; whereas, if the period of acquaint- 
anceship were made longer, and the engagement time shorter, 
things would be much improved. Long engagements are never 
advisable; in fact, they are bad from every point of view; long 
periods of acquaintance previous to an engagement are far better. 
So far as actually knowing each other is concerned—well, for 
that matter, what woman has ever known a man until after she 
is married to him, or what man has ever known a woman? 

Touching the question of a young man’s income when he 
marries, no rule can be laid down. There are thousands of 
married people who are living the happiest of lives on six hun- 
dred dollars per year, while there are thousands, on the other 
hand, who struggle to keep out of debt on six thousand a year. 
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And so it goes. Everything depends upon the people. Hun- 
dreds of men constantly ask the question, “Can I marry on six 
hundred, eight hundred, or a thousand dollars per year?” No 
one can determine this question but the young fellow himself, 
and particularly the girl whom he loves. As I wrote to a 
young fellow who asked me if I believed it would be safe for 
him to marry on a thousand dollars per year, so do I say to all 
young men who are asking the question, irrespective of the 
amount involved: no one can tell you. You and the girl in 
question must settle that. But, on general principles, the 
sooner we look at this question of marriage from some other 
than this strictly mercenary standpoint the better. I do not 
believe, as I said a few paragraphs back, in the theory of love 
in a cottage, with nothing else. But I do believe in young 
people starting at the lowest rung in the ladder and then climb- 
ing up. Nothing else in the world knits the interests of two 
people so closely together, or insures such absolute happiness 
in the future as their lives progress. I cannot advise any young 
fellow what to do, but I know if I were earning six hundred, 
eight hundred, or a thousand dollars a year, and I really loved a 
girl—felt, in other words, as if I could not live without her— 
and the girl was of the right kind—that is, sensible in her ideas, 
frugal in her tastes, and of a marriageable age—I would let her 
settle my doubts for me. Girls have a very interesting way of 
settling doubts of this kind—when they are fond of the fellow 
who is in doubt. One thing is certain: the greatest safety in 
this world for a man is to place his interests in the keeping of 
the woman who loves him. 

These are the only points which I or any other writer can 
possibly advance regarding this question of marriage. Every 
young man must necessarily settle it for himself; all that a 
writer can do is to lay down the best and what he considers to 
be the safest general principles, and each reader must apply 
those principles to his own individual needs and condition. 

But there is one thing which a writer can safely do, and 
that is to counsel in every young man a firm belief in woman- 
hood and an honest faith in marriage. He must not paint the 
marriage relation all of a rose-colored hue. Necessarily it has 
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its purple lights; sometimes its black shadows. No condition 
of life is without its little trials, its vexations, or its anxieties, 
and marriage is not an exception tothisrule. But it is through 
the marriage state, through the love of woman, that man has 
reached his present status. , 
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Attitude Toward Women 


By EDWARD W. BOK 


HE attitude which a young man assumes toward women 
is one of the surest index-fingers to his character, and 
nothing stamps him with such unerring accuracy before men. 
And if this be true in a general sense of his attitude toward 
the whole sex, it applies with particular force to his position as 
son. “Asis the son so will be the husband,” is a well-known 
saying, and it is likewise true that as is the son so is the man. 
When a young man reverences his mother it is easy for him to 
believe in the nobility of the sex to which she belongs. And 
it is a correct belief. 

That women are morally better and spiritually nobler than 
men should be believed by every young man. No ideal of the 
best and truest qualities of womanhood is too high for him to set 
for himself. Sucha belief of his young manhood will becomea 
conviction of his later manhood. I know that it is the fashion 
of some men to speak lightly of women and womanhood; and 
young men in their susceptible years are sometimes apt to 
listen to these low standards, and inclined to accept them or be 
influenced by them. But of one thing every young fellow may 
be assured: that the man who speaks of woman in any but the 
most respectful terms is either a knave or a fool—very often 
he is both. And this is one of the few rules in life to which 
there is no exception. I wish that young men would more 
closely associate their mothers with women in general, and 
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realize that every slur cast upon women as a sex is a slur upon 
their mothers. This is the feeling which prompted General 
Grant to give a lesson in politeness which will always be told 
of him, The story is doubtless familiar to all, how one evening 
an officer came into camp‘and in a rollicking mood said to 
those assembled :— 

“T have such a rich story that I want to tell you. There 
are no women present, are there?” 

Whereupon General Grant, lifting his eyes from the paper 
which he was reading, and slowly looking his officer square in 
the eye, said slowly, but deliberately :— 

“No, but there are gentlemen present.” 

Nothing in this world stamps a man more decisively in the 
eyes of his fellow-men than the practice of telling “ off-color” 
stories in which women are concerned. I have often seen this 
practice followed, but never yet have I seen a single instance 
when the story-teller did not lower himself in the estimation of 
his listeners. Men are prone to laugh at these stories when 
they are told them; but privately I have noticed that they 
form their own opinion of the man who tells them, and the 
opinion is always of one kind. It is the man who upholds 
womanhood who commands the respect of other men; the man 
who attempts to lower it invariably invites their distrust. The 
men who hold that “every woman has her price” are the men 
who, in the estimation of other men, have no price at all, com- 
mercially, socially, or morally. The man who uses such an ex- 
pression regarding woman simply apes the “smart” utterance 
of the first fool that God ever made, and after whose pattern 
all the other fools in this world were created. A man who 
truly loves his mother, wife, sister, or sweetheart never tells a 
story which lowers her sex in the eyes of others. He who tells 
such a story is always lacking in some one respect, and gener- 
ally it is common decency. I have dwelt upon this point be- 
cause I should like young fellows to believe more firmly than 
they do that it is not ‘“caddishness” or “babyishness” or 
“ goody-goodyness” to refuse to listen to a story which makes 
light of women; it is one of the manliest qualities which a 
young fellow can show, and deep down in his heart every man 
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will respect a young man for such a position. The higher 
order of men never forget that, being born of woman, they owe 
an obligation to their mother’s sex which, as loyal sons and 
true gentlemen, forbids them to listen without protest to offen- 
sive stories in which woman is concerned. And no young man 
can listen to this class of stories without offending his mother, 
his sister, or the girl who a little later will teach him, through 
her own sweet life, that whatever is said to the moral detriment 
of her sex is a slander, and a reflection upon the two women 
who, one at the beginning of his life and the other at its end- 
ing, will prove his best friends—his mother and his wife. 

It has often been said before, but it is one of those truths 
which can as often be said again, that a woman is a man’s truest 
and most loving friend: first, last, atid all the time. And par- 
ticularly is this so of a mother. I know perfectly well that 
young men are apt sometimes to think that their mothers are 
unreasonable. And they are, sometimes, undoubtedly, and a 
little selfish, too. But one point must not be forgotten: it is 
an unreasonableness and a selfishness born of a mother’s surest 
instinct for the best interests of her boy. I can look back to my 
earliest years of young manhood and see where, again and again, 
I thought my mother was either wrong or unreasonable or 
prone to bea trifle too cautious. But I can also look back now, 
and I cannot see one instance in which after-events did not 
prove her to be right. And to-day it is easy to say that if it 
has been given me to achieve even the smallest measure of 
success in my life thus far, it is all and entirely due to the in- 
fluence of my mother, and to my absolute confidence in that 
influence. No woman has been so much to me than she who 
is my mother, my confidante, my truest and best friend. 

Mothers know with a single look just what is troubling us, 
and although they never ask us, we pour out to them our worries 
just as we did when we were children. The quarrels of the 
playground have only become the worries of business, and the 
baby of the cradle has simply become the baby of the mother’s 
heart. 

It is easy for a man to think well of woman when he can 
look at her through the eyes of a good mother. And it is this 
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which I want every young fellow todo. His mother should be 
the central figure of womanhood to him—his ideal, his standard ; 
and while necessarily other women will suffer in comparison, 
it will only be in the respect that to the one he is a son, while 
to the others he isa man. Whe tenderest solicitude which a 
young man can show to his mother, the most unremitting care 
he can give her, are none too good for the life he owes to her. 
And the more tender his feelings for her the stronger he will 
find his faith grow in her sex. 

There is no influence to be compared with that of a good 
woman over the life of a young man. It means everything to 
him, his success in every phase of life. Men are by nature 
coarse and brutal; it is the influence of woman which softens 
them. But no influence is productive of the best and surest 
results unless we make ourselves susceptible to it. If we lack 
faith in woman, if we fail in the right ideal of womanhood, all 
her influence will be as naught upon us. From the beginning 
of the world woman has been man’s leader. She has made 
him what he is to-day. All the qualities which we admire in 
men come from woman’s influence. Anda young man start- 
ing out in life cannot trust to an influence so sure and so safe 
as that which comes to him from the being of whose life he is 
a part, or in whose heart he finds a supreme place. Man’s 
best friend is the woman who loves him. That should be the 
faith of every young man toward woman; that should be his 
absolute conviction, and he should show it by an attitude of 
respect and deference toward her. 
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Poor Richard’s Wisdom 


By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


HAVE heard that nothing gives an author so great pleasure 
as to find his works respectfully quoted by other learned 
authors. This pleasure I have seldom enjoyed. For though I 
have been, if I may say it without vanity, an eminent author of 
Almanacs annually, now a full quarter of a century, my brother 
authors in the same way, for what reason I know not, have 
ever been very sparing in their applauses; and no other author 
has taken the least notice of me: so that did not my writings 
produce me some solid Pudding, the great deficiency of Praise 
would have quite discouraged me. 

I concluded at length, that the people were the best judges 
of my merit; for they buy my works: and besides, in my ram- 
bles, where I am not personally known, I have frequently heard 
one or other of my Adages repeated, with “as Poor RICHARD 
says!” at the end of it. This gave me some satisfaction, as it 
shewed, not only that my Instructions were regarded, but dis- 
covered likewise some respect for my Authority. And I own, 
that to encourage the practice of remembering and repeating 
those wise Sentences, I have sometimes guoted myself with 
great gravity. 

Judge, then, how much I must have been gratified by an 
incident I am going to relate to you! 

I stopped my horse lately, where a great number of people 
were collected at a Vendue [sa/e] of Merchant’s goods. The 
hour of sale not being come, they were conversing on the-bad- 
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old man, with white locks, “Pray, Father ABRAHAM! what do 
you think of the Times? Won't these heavy taxes quite ruin 
the country? How shall we be ever able to pay them? What 
would you advise us to?” 

Father ABRAHAM stood up, and replied, “If you would have 
my advice, I will give it you in short; for a word to the wise ts 
enough, and many words won't fill a bushel as Poor RICHARD 
says.” 

They all joined, desiring him to speak his mind; and gather- 
ing round him, he proceeded as follows :— 

Friends, says he, and neighbours! The taxes are indeed 
very heavy; and if those laid on by the Government were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might the more easily discharge 
them: but we have many others, and much more grievous to 
some of us. Weare taxed twice as much by our IDLENEss, 
three times as much by our PRIDE, and four times as much by 
our FoLLy: and from these taxes, the Commissioners cannot 
ease, or deliver us by allowing an abatement. However let us 
hearken to good advice, and something may be done for us. 
GOD helps them that help themselves, as Poor RicHarD says 
in his A/manae of 1733. 

It would be thought a hard Government that should tax its 
people One-tenth part of their Time, to be employed in its 
service. But Idleness taxes many of us much more; if we 
reckon all that is spent in absolute sloth, or doing of nothing; 
with that which is spent in idle employments or amusements 
that amount to nothing. Sloth, by bringing on diseases, abso- 
lutely shortens life. Sloth, like Rust, consumes faster than 
Labor wears; while the used key ts always bright, as Poor 
Ricar says. But dost thou love Life? Then do not squander 
time ! for that's the stuff Life is made of,as Poor RIcHARD says. 

How much more than is necessary do we spend in sleep? 
forgetting that che sleeping fox catches no poultry; and that 
there will be sleeping enough in the grave as Poor RICHARD says. 
If Time be of all things the most precious, Wasting ‘of Time 
must be (as Poor Ricwarp says) the greatest prodigality ; since 
as he elsewhere tells us, Lost time is never found again; and 
what we call Time enough! always proves little enough. Let 
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us then up and be doing, and doing to the purpose: so, by dili- 
gence, shall we do more with less perplexity. Sloth makes all 
things difficult, but Industry all things easy, as Poor RICHARD 
says: and He that riseth late, must trot all day; and shall 
scarce overtake his business at night. While Laziness travels 
so slowly, that Poverty soon overtakes him, as we read in Poor 
Ricxarp,; who adds, Drive thy business! Let not that drive 
thee ! and 

Early to bed, and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 


So what signifies wzshing and hoping for better Times! 
We may make these Times better, if we bestir ourselves! Jy- 
dustry need not wish! as Poor Ricuarp says; and He that lives 
on Hope, will die fasting. There are no gains without pains. 
Then Help hands ! for I have no lands; or if I have, they are 
smartly taxed. And as Poor Ricxarp likewise observes, He 
that hath a Trade, hath an Estate, and He that hath a Calling, 
hath an Office of Profit and Honor: but, then, the Trade must 
be worked at, and the Calling well followed, or neither the 
Estate, nor the Office will enable us to pay our taxes. 

If we are industrious, we shall never starve, for as Poor 
RICHARD says, At the workingman s house, Hunger looks in, 
but dares not enter. Nor will the Bailiff, or the Constable 
enter: for /udustry pays debts, while Despair increaseth them, 
says Poor RICHARD. 

What though you have found no treasure, nor has any rich 
relation left you a legacy, Diligence is the Mother of Good-luck 
as Poor Ricuarp says; and God gives all things to Industry. 
Then 

Plough deep, while sluggards sleep; 
And you shall have corn to sell and to keep, 


says Poor Dick. Work while it is called to-day; for you know 
not how much you may be hindered to-morrow: which makes 
Poor Ricuarp say, One to-day is worth two to-morrows, and 
farther, Have you somewhat to do to-morrow ? do it to-day ! 


If you were a servant, would you not be ashamed that a 
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good master should catch you idle? Are you then your own 
Master? Be ashamed to catch yourself idle ! as Poor Dick says. 
When there is so much to be done for yourself, your family, 
your country, and your gracious King; be up by peep of day! 
Let not the sun look down, and say, “ Inglorious, here he lies !” 
Handle your tools, without’mittens! Remember that Zhe cat 
in gloves catches no mice ! as Poor RICHARD says. 

’Tis true there is much to be done; and perhaps you are 
weak handed; but stick to it steadily! and you will see great 
effects, For Constant dropping wears away stones, and By dilt- 
gence and patience, the mouse ate in two the cable, and Little 
strokes fell great oaks ; as Poor Ricvarp says in his Almanac, 
the year I cannot, just now, remember. 

Methinks, I hear some of you say, “ Must a man afford him- 
self no leisure?” I will tell thee, my friend! what Poor 
RICHARD Says. 


Employ thy time well if thou meanest to gain leisure! and 
Since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not away an hour! 


Leisure is time for doing something useful. This leisure 
the diligent man will obtain; but the lazy man never. So that, 
as Poor Ricwarp says, A life of leisure, and a life of laziness 
are two things. Do you imagine that Sloth will afford you 
more comfort than Labour? No! for as Poor Ricwaxp says, 
Trouble springs from idleness, and grievous toil from needless 
ease. Many without labour, would live by their Wits only; 
but they'll break, for want of Stock [i.e Capital]. Whereas 
Industry gives comfort, and plenty, and respect. /7y Pleasures! 
and they'll follow you! The diligent spinner has a large shift, 
and 

Now I have a sheep and a cow 


Everybody bids me “ Good morrow.” 


All which is well said by Poor RICHARD. i 

But with our Industry, we must likewise be Steady, Set- 
tled, and Careful: and oversee our own affairs with our own 
eyes, and not trust too much to others. For as Poor RICHARD 
says, 
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L never saw an oft removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft removed family, 
That throve so well, as those that settled be. 


And again, Three Removes are as bad as a Fire ; and again, 
Keep thy shop! and thy shop will keep thee ! and again, If you 
would have your business done, go! tf not, send / and again, 


He that by the plough would thrive; 
Himself must either hold or drive. 


And again, The Eye of the master will do more work than 
both his Hands ; and again, Want of care does us more damage 
than Want of knowledge ; and again, Not to oversee workmen 
zs to leave them your purse open. 

Trusting too much to others’ care, is the ruin of many. 
For, as the Almanac says, In the affairs of this world, men are 
saved, not by faith, but by the want of it. Buta man’s own care 
is profitable; for, saith Poor Dicx, Learning is to the Studious, 
and Riches to the Careful; as well as Power to the Bold, and 
Heaven to the Virtuous. And further, If you would have a 
faithful servant, and one that you like; serve yourself ! 

And again, he adviseth to circumspection and care, even 
in the smallest matters; because sometimes, A little neglect 
may breed great mischief: adding, For want of a nail, the shoe 
was lost; for want of a shoe, the horse was lost; and for want 
of a horse, the vider was lost; being overtaken, and slain by 
the enemy. All for want of care about a horse shoe nail. 

So much for Industry, my friends! and attention to one’s 
own business; but to these we must add FRUGALITY, if we 
would make our industry more certainly successful. A man 
may, if he knows not how to save as he gets, keep his nose, all 
his life, to the grindstone ; and die not worth a groat at lasi. A 
fat Kitchen makes a lean Will, as Poor Ricnarp says, and 


Many estates are spent in the getting, 
Since women, for Tea, forsook spinning and knitting ; 
And men, for Punch, forsook hewing and splitting. 
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Tf you would be healthy, says he in another Almanac, think 
of Saving, as well as of Getting! The Indies have not made 
Spain rich; because her Outgoes are greater than her Incomes. 

Away, then, with your expensive follies! and you will not 
have so much cause to complain of hard Times, heavy taxes, 
and chargeable families. For, as Poor Dick says, 


Women and Wine, Game and Deceit, 
Make the Wealth small, and the Wants great. 


And farther, What maintains one vice, would bring up two 
children. 

You may think perhaps, that a Zle tea, or a “ttle punch, 
now and then; diet, a /z¢#/e more costly; clothes, a ¿čle finer; 
and a /t¢/e entertaiment, now and then; can be no great matter. 
But remember what Poor Ricwarp says, Many a Little makes 
a Mickle; and farther, Beware of little expenses! a small leak 
will sink a great ship; and again, Who dainties love; shall 
beggars prove! and moreover, Fools make feasts, and wise men 
eat them. 

Here are you all got together at this Vendue of Fineries 
and knicknacks! You call them Goods: but if you do not take 
care, they will prove Evils to some of you! You expect they 
will be sold cheap, and perhaps they may, for less than they 
cost; but if you have no occasion for them, they must be dear 
to you! Remember what Poor Ricuarp says! Buy what thou 
hast no need of, and, ere long, thou shalt sell thy necessaries! And 
again, Ata great pennyworth, pause a while! He means, that 
perhaps the cheapness is apparent only, and not real; or the 
bargain, by straitening thee in thy business, may do thee more 
harm than good. For in another place, he says, Many have 
been ruined by buying good pennyworths. 

Again, Poor Ricxarp says, Tis foolish, to lay out money in 
a purchase of Repentance: and yet this folly is practised every 
day at Vendues for want of minding the A4nanac. 

Wise men, as Poor Dick says, learn by others harms; 
Fools, scarcely by their own: but Felix quem faciunt aliena 
pericula cautum. Many a one, for the sake of finery on the 
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back, has gone with a hungry belly, and half starved their fami- 
lies. Szlks and satins, scarlet and velvets,as Poor RICHARD 
Says, put out the kitchen fire! These are not the necessaries of 
life; they can scarcely be called the conveniences: and yet 
only because they look pretty, how many want to have them! 
The artificial wants of mankind thus become more numerous 
than the natural; and as Poor Dick says, For one poor person, 
there are a hundred indigent. 

By these, and other extravagances, the genteel are reduced 
to poverty, and forced to borrow of those whom they formerly 
despised; but who, through Industry and Frugality, have 
maintained their standing. In which case, it appears plainly 
that A ploughman on his legs is higher than a gentleman on his 
knees, as Poor Ricuarp says. Perhaps they have had a small 
estate left them, which they knew not the getting of. They 
think ’¢zs day! and will never be night! that a little to be 
spent out of so much! ts not worth minding (A Child and a 
Fool, as Poor Ricuarp says, tmagine Twenty Shillings and 
Twenty Years can never be spent): but always taking out of the 
meal tub, and never putting tn, soon comes to the bottom. Then, 
as Poor Dick says, When the well s dry, they know the worth of 
water! but this they might have known before, if they had 
taken his advice. Zf you would know the value of money; go, 
and try to borrow some! For he that goes a borrowing, goes a 
sorrowing ! and indeed, so does he that lends to such people 
when he goes to get it in again! 

Poor Dick further advises and says 


Fond Pride of Dress ts, sure, a very curse! 
Ere Fancy you consult; consult your purse! 


And again, Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and a great 
deal more saucy! When you have bought one fine thing, you 
must buy ten more, that your appearance may be all of a piece; 
but’ Tis casier to suppress the First desire, than to satisfy All 
that follow it. And ’tis as truly folly, for the poor to ape the 
rich, as for the frog to swell, in order to equal the ox. 
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Great Estates may venture more ; 
But little boats should keep near shore ! 


’Tis, however, a folly soon punished! for Pride that dines 
on Vanity, sups on Contempt, as Poor Ricwarp says. And in 
another place, Pride breakfasted with plenty, dined with Pov- 
erty, and supped with Infamy. 

And, after all, of what use is this Pride of Appearance? for 
which so much is risked, so much is suffered! It cannot pro- 
mote health or ease pain! It makes no increase of merit in the 
person! It creates envy! It hastens misfortune! 


What is a butterfly? At best 
He's but a caterpillar drest! 
The gaudy fop’s his picture just, 


as Poor RicHARD says. 

But what madness must it be, to zuz into debt for these 
superfluities ? 

We are offered, by the terms of this Vendue, Six Months’ 
Credit; and that, perhaps, has induced some of us to attend it, 
because we cannot spare the ready money, and hope now to 
be fine without it. But, ah, think what you do, when you run 
in debt. You give to another, power over your liberty! If you 
cannot pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see your cred- 
itor! You will be in fear, when you speak to him! You will 
make poor pitiful sneaking excuses! and, by degrees, come to 
lose your veracity, and sink into base downright lying! For, 
as Poor Ricwarp says, The second vice is Lying, the first is 
Running into Debt: and again, to the same purpose, Lying 
rides upon Debts back. Whereas a free born Englishman 
ought not to be ashamed or afraid to see, or speak to any man 
living. But Poverty often deprives a man of all spirit and 
virtue. ’77s hard for an Empty Bag to stand upright ! as Poor 
Ricuarp truly says. What would you think of that Prince, or 
the Government, who should issue an Edict forbidding you to 
dress like a Gentleman or Gentlewoman, on pain of imprison- 
ment or servitude? Would you not say that “You are free! 
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have a right to dress as you please! and that such an Edict 
would be a breach of your privileges! and such a Government 
tyrannical!” And yet you are about to put yourself under that 
tyranny, when you run in debt for such dress! Your creditor 
has authority, at his pleasure, to deprive you of your liberty, 
by confining you in gaol for life! or to sell you for a servant, if 
you should not be able to pay him! When you have got your 
bargain; you may, perhaps, think little of payment, but Credit- 
ors (Poor Riczarp tells us) have better memories than Debtors ; 
and, in another place, says Creditors are a superstitious sect! 
great observers of set days and times. The day comes round, 
before you are aware; and the demand is made, before you are 
prepared to satisfy it: or, if you bear.your debt in mind, the 
term which, at first, seemed so long, will, as it lessens, appear 
extremely short. Time will seem to have added wings to his 
heels, as well as shoulders. Those have a short Lent, saith 
Poor RicttarD, who owe money to be paid at Easter. Then 
since, as he says, Te Borrower ts a slave to the Lender, and the 
Debtor to the Creditor; disdain the chain! preserve your free- 
dom! and maintain your independency! Be zxdustrious and 
free! be frugal and free! At present, perhaps, you may 
think yourself in thriving circumstances; and that you can 
bear a little extravagance without injury: but 


For Age and Want, save while you may ! 
No morning sun lasts a whole day, 


as Poor RICHARD says. 

Gain may be temporary and uncertain; but, ever while you 
live, Expense is constant and certain: and ’¢zs easter to build 
two chimneys than to keep one in fuel, as Poor RICHARD says. 
So rather go to bed supperless, than rise tn debt! 


Get what you can! and what you get, hold ! 
Tis the Stone that will turn all your lead into gold! 


as Poor Ricvarp says. And when you have got the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone, sure, you will no longer complain of bad times, 
or the difficulty of paying taxes. 
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This doctrine, my friends! is Reason and Wisdom! But, 
after all, do not depend too much upon your own Industry, and 
Frugality, and Prudence; though excellent things! For they 
may all be blasted without the Blessing of Heaven: and, there- 
fore, ask that Blessing hurhbly! and be not uncharitable to 
those that at present seem to want it; but comfort and help 
them! Remember, Jos suffered, and was afterwards pros- 
perous, 

And now to conclude. Experience keeps a dear school; but 
fools will learn in no other, and scarce in that ! for it is true, 
We may give Advice, but we cannot give Conduct, as Poor 
RicHarp says. However, remember this! They that won't 
be counselled, can’t be helped! as Poor Ricuarp says: and 
farther, that, Zf you will not hear reason, she'll surely rap your 
knuckles ! 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The people 
heard it, and approved the doctrine; and immediately practised 
the contrary, just as if it had been a common sermon! For the 
Vendue opened, and they began to buy extravagantly; not- 
withstanding all his cautions, and their own fear of taxes. 

I found the good man had thoroughly studied my A/manacs, 
and digested all I had dropped on those topics during the 
course of five and twenty years. The frequent mention he 
made of me, must have tired any one else; but my vanity was 
wonderfully delighted with it: though I was conscious that not 
a tenth part of the wisdom was my own, which he ascribed to 
me; but rather the gleanings I had made of the Sense of all 
Ages and Nations. However, I resolved to be the better for 
the Echo of it; and though I had at first, determined to buy 
stuff for a new coat, I went away resolved to wear my old one 
a little longer. Reader! if thou wilt do the same, thy profit 
will be as great as mine. 

I am, as ever, 
Thine, to serve thee! 
RICHARD SAUNDERS. 


JULY 7, 1757. 


——— 
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Proverbs of King Solomon 
In PRAISE oF WISDOM 


APPY is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that 
getteth understanding: je 

For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 

She is more precious than rubies and all the things thou 
canst desire are not to be compared unto her. 

Length of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand 
riches and honour. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace. 

She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her: and 
happy is every one that retaineth her. 

The Lorp by wisdom hath founded the earth; by under- 
standing hath he established the heavens. 

By his knowledge the depths are broken up, and the clouds 
drop down the dew. 

My son, let not them depart from thine eyes; keep sound 
wisdom and discretion: 

So shall they be life unto thy soul, and grace to thy neck. 

Then shalt thou walk in thy way safely, and thy foot shall 
not stumble. 

Get wisdom, get understanding: forget it not; neither de- 
cline from the words of my mouth. 

Forsake her not, and she shall preserve thee: love her, and 
she shall keep thee. 

Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom: and 


with all thy getting get understanding. 
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Exalt her, and she shall promote thee: she shall bring thee 
to honour, when thou dost embrace her. 

She shall give to thine head an ornament of grace: a crown 
of glory shall she deliver to thee. 

For wisdom is better than rubies; and all the things that 
may be desired are not to be compared to it. 

I wisdom dwell with prudence, and find out knowledge of 
witty inventions. 

The fear of the Lor is to hate evil: pride, and arrogancy, 
and the evil way, and the froward mouth, do I hate. 

Counsel is mine, and sound wisdom: I am understanding; 
I have strength. 

By me kings reign, and princes decree justice. 

By me princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges of the 
earth. 

I love them that love me; and those that seek me early 
shall find me. 

Riches and honour are with me; yea, durable riches and 
righteousness. 

My fruit is better than gold, yea, than fine gold; and my 
revenue than choice silver. 

I lead in the way of righteousness, in the midst of the paths 
of judgment: 

That I may cause those that love me to inherit substance; 
and I will fill their treasures. 


Maxims OF PRUDENCE 


Boast not thyself of to-morrow; for thou knowest not what 
a day may bring forth. 

Let another man praise thee, and not thine own mouth; a 
stranger, and not thine own lips. 

Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous; but who is able to 
stand before envy? 

Open rebuke is better than secret love. 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend; but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful. 

He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 
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A soft answer turneth away wrath: but grievous words 
stir up anger. 

The tongue of the wise useth knowledge aright: but the 
mouth of fools poureth out foolishness. 

A wholesome tongue is a tree of life: but perverseness 
therein is a breach in the spirit. 

The lips of the wise disperse knowledge: but the heart of 
the foolish doeth not so. 

Make no friendship with an angry man; and with a furious 
man thou shalt not go; 

Lest thou learn his ways, and get a snare to thy soul. 

Be not thou one of them that strike hands, or of them that 
are sureties for debts. 

If thou hast nothing to pay, why*should he take away thy 
bed from under thee? 

Remove not the ancient landmark, which thy fathers have set. 

Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall stand 
before kings; he shall not stand before mean men. 

Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein: and he that rolleth a 
stone, it will return upon him. 

A lying tongue hateth those that are afflicted by it; anda 
flattering mouth worketh ruin. 

As a mad man who casteth firebrands, arrows, and death, 

So is the man that deceiveth his neighbour and saith Am 
not I in sport? 

Where no wood is there the fire goeth out: so where there 
is no talebearer the strife ceaseth. 

As coals are to burning coals and wood to fire; so is a con- 
tentious man to kindle strife. 

The words of a talebearer are as wounds and they go down 
into the innermost parts. 

Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble is like a 
broken tooth and a foot out of joint. 

As he that taketh away a garment in cold weather and as 
vinegar upon nitre, so is he that singeth songs to a heavy 
heart. 

If thine enemy be hungry give him bread to eat; and if he 
be thirsty give him water to drink: 
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For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head and the 
Lord shall reward thee. 


Goop RULES TO FOLLOW 


Be not among winebibbers; among riotous eaters of flesh: 

For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty: 
and drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags. 

Hearken unto thy father that begat thee, and despise not 
thy mother when she is old. 

Buy the truth, and sell it not; also wisdom, and instruction, 
and understanding. 

Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, when it is 
in the power of thine hand to do it. 

Say not unto thy neighbour, Go, and come again, and to- 
morrow I will give; when thou hast it by thee. 

Devise not evil against thy neighbour, seeing he dwelleth 
securely by thee. 

Strive not with a man without cause, if he have done thee 
no harm. | 

Envy thou not the oppressor, and choose none of his ways. 

Give not sleep to thine eyes, nor slumber to thine eyelids. 

Deliver thyself as a roe from the hands of the hunter, and 
as a bird from the hands of the fowler. 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be 
wise: 

Which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 

Provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food 
in the harvest. 

How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? when wilt thou 
arise out of thy sleep? 

Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep: 

So shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, and thy 
want as an armed man. 

He that gathereth in summer is a wise son: but he that 
sleepeth in harvest is a son that causeth shame. 

Blessings are upon the head of the just: but violence cover- 
eth the mouth of the wicked. 
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The memory of the just is blessed: but the name of the 
wicked shall rot. 

The wise in heart will receive commandments: but a prat- 
ing fool shall fall. 

He that walketh uprightly walketh surely: but he that per- 
verteth his ways shall be known. 

He that winketh with the eye causeth sorrow: but a prat- 
ing fool shall fall. 

All the days of the afflicted: are evil: but he that is of a 
merry heart hath a continual feast. 

Better is little with the fear of the Lorp, than great treasure 
and trouble therewith. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith. tay” 

A wrathful man stirreth up strife: but he ee is slow to 
anger appeaseth strife. 

The way of the slothful man is as a hedge of thorns: but 
the way of the righteous is made plain. 

These six things doth the Lorp hate; yea, seven are an 
abomination unto him: 

A proud look, a lying tongue, and hands that shed innocent 
blood. 

A heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet that be 
swift in running to mischief. 

A false witness that speaketh lies, and he that soweth dis- 
cord among brethren. 

There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing: there 
is that maketh himself poor, yet hath great riches. 

Better is a little with righteousness than great revenues 
without right. 

The rich ruleth over the poor, and the borrower is servant 
to the lender. 

He that hath knowledge spareth his words: and a man of 
understanding is of an excellent spirit. 

Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is counted wise: and 
he that shutteth his lips is esteemed a man of understanding. 

To everything there is a season, and a time to every pur- 
pose under the heaven: 
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A time to be born, and a time to die; a time to ee and a 
time to pluck up that which is planted; 

A time to get, anda time to lose; a time to keep, and a 
time to cast away ; 

A time to rend, and a time to sew; a time to keep silence, 
and a time to speak; 

A time to love, and a time to hate; a time of war, anda 
time of peace. 


PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE 


The Mountain of Miseries 


By JOSEPH ADDISON 


[Joseph Addison, English essayist, was born May 1, 1672, at Mils- 
ton, near Amesbury, Wiltshire. While at school at Charterhouse, he 
met Richard Steele and began a lifelong ffiendship. In 1687 he entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, where he distinguished himself in classics, 
took his M.A. degree in 1693, and held a fellowship at Magdalen Col- 
lege until 1711. He became known in London when Dryden, in 1693, 
included in his “ Miscellany Poems” a congratulatory address to him- 
self, and referred to its author as “the ingenious Mr. Addison, of Ox- 
ford.” In 1697 he published a Latin poem on the Peace of Ryswick, 
which gained him a pension of £300 a year to enable him to qualify for 
the diplomatic service, and with this aid he visited many parts of Eu- 
rope from 1699 to 1703. The death of William III. deprived him of his 
pension, whereupon, with only his Oxford fellowship for support, he 
remained a year without employment, mingling with the Whigs and 
becoming a member of the famous Kit-Kat Club, until chosen by Go- 
dolphin to celebrate the battle of Blenheim, for which he was rewarded 
by being made under-secretary of state. 

In 1709 he began contributing to Steele’s “Tatler,” and wrote for 
many numbers, until March 1711, when he started the ‘“‘Spectator.” 
The style of his essays fixed the model for his age. In 1713 his tragedy 
of “Cato,” for which Pope wrote a prologue, was played at Drury 
Lane. During the same year he contributed fifty-one papers to the 
“Guardian” and twenty-four to a new “Spectator” in 1714. He held 
various offices in the state, reaching his highest point of political pre- 
ferment in 1711, when he became fellow-secretary of state with Town- 
shend. He died at Holland House, the home of his wife, the countess 
of Warwick, June 17, 1719.] 


T is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if all the misfor- 
tunes of mankind were cast into a public stock, in order to 

be equally distributed among the whole species, those who now 
think themselves the most unhappy would prefer the share 
they are already possessed of, before that which would fall to 
them by such a division. Horace has carried this thought a 


great deal further, and implies that the hardships or misfortunes 
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we lie under are more easy to us than those of any other per- 
son would be, in case we could change conditions with him. 

As I was ruminating on these two remarks, and seated in 
my elbow-chair, I insensibly fell asleep; when, on a sudden, 
methought there was a proclamation made by Jupiter, that 
every mortal should bring* in his griefs and calamities, and 
throw them together in a heap. There was a large plain ap- 
pointed for this purpose. , I took my stand in the center of it, 
and saw with a great deal of pleasure the whole human species 
marching one after another and throwing down their several 
loads, which immediately grew up into a prodigious mountain 
that seemed to rise above the clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin airy shape, who was very 
active in this solemnity. She carried a magnifying glass in 
one of her hands, and was clothed in a loose flowing robe, em- 
broidered with several figures of fiends and specters, that dis- 
covered themselves in a thousand chimerical shapes, as her 
garment hovered in the wind. There was something wild and 
distracted in her look. Her name was Fancy. She led up 
every mortal to the appointed place, after having very officiously 
assisted him in making up his pack, and laying it upon his 
shoulders. My heart melted within me to see my fellow-crea- 
tures groaning under their respective burdens, and to consider 
that prodigious bulk of human calamities which lay before me. 

There were, however, several persons who gave me great 
diversion upon this occasion. I observed one bringing ina fardel 
very carefully concealed under an old embroidered cloak, which, 
upon his throwing it into the heap, I discovered to be poverty. 
Another, after a great deal of puffing, threw down his luggage, 
which, upon examining, I found to be his wife. 

There were multitudes of lovers saddled with very whimsi- 
cal burdens composed of darts and flames; but, what was very 
odd, though they sighed as if their hearts would break under 
these bundles of calamities, they could not persuade themselves 
to cast them into the heap when they came up to it; but after 
a few faint efforts, shook their heads and marched away as 
heavy laden as they came. I saw multitudes of old women 
throw down their wrinkles, and several young ones who stripped 


—_——— 
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themselves of a tawny skin. There were very great heaps of 
red noses, large lips, and rusty teeth. The truth of it is, I was 
surprised to see the greatest part of the mountain made up of 
bodily deformities. Observing one advancing toward the heap 
with a larger cargo than ordinary upon his back, I found upon 
his near approach that it was only a natural hump, which he 
disposed of with great joy of heart among this collection of 
human miseries. There were likewise distempers of all sorts, 
though I could not but observe that there were many more 
imaginary than real. One little packet I could not but take 
notice of, which was a complication of all the diseases incident 
to human nature, and was in the hand of a great many fine 
people: this was called the spleen. But what most of all sur- 
prised me was a remark I made, that,there was not a single 
vice or folly thrown into the whole heap: at which I was very 
much astonished, having concluded within myself that every 
one would take this opportunity of getting rid of his passions, 
prejudices, and frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very profligate fellow, who I 
did not question came laden with his crimes, but upon search- 
ing into his bundle I found that, instead of throwing his guilt 
from him, he had only laid down his memory. He was followed 
by another worthless rogue who flung away his modesty instead 
of his ignorance. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus cast their bur- 
dens, the phantom which had been so busy on this occasion, 
seeing me an idle spectator of what passed, approached toward 
me. I grew uneasy at her presence, when of a sudden she held 
her magnifying glass full before my eyes. I no sooner saw my 
face in it, but was startled at the shortness of it, which now 
appeared to me in its utmost aggravation. The immoderate 
breadth of the features made me very much out of humour 
with my own countenance, upon which I threw it from me like 
amask. It happened very luckily that one who stood by me 
had just before thrown down his visage, which, it seems, was 
too long for him. It was indeed extended to a most shameful 
length; I believe the very chin was, modestly speaking, as long 
as my whole face. We had both of us an opportunity of mend- 

22 
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ing ourselves, and all the contributions being now brought in, 
every man was at liberty to exchange his misfortune for those 
of another person. 

I saw, with unspeakable pleasure, the whole species thus 
delivered from its sorrows: though at the same time, as we 
stood round the heap, and surveyed the several materials of 
which it was composed, there was scarce a mortal in this vast 
multitude who did not discover what he thought pleasures and 
blessings of life; and wondered how the owners of them ever 
came to look upon them as burdens and grievances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this confusion of 
miseries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter issued out a second 
proclamation, that every one was now at liberty to exchange 
his affliction, and to return to his habitation with any such 
other bundle as should be delivered to him. 

Upon this Fancy began again to bestir herself, and parcel- 
ing out the whole heap with incredible activity, recommended 
to every one his particular packet. The hurry and confusion 
at this time was not to be expressed. Some observations, 
which I made upon the occasion, I shall communicate to the ` 
public. A venerable gray-headed man, who had laid down the 
colic, and who I found wanted an heir to his estate, snatched 
up an undutiful son that had been thrown into the heap by his 
angry father. The graceless youth, in less than a quarter of 
an hour, pulled the old gentleman by the beard, and had like to 
have knocked his brains out; so that meeting the true father, 
who came toward him in a fit of the gripes, he begged him to 
take his son again, and give him back his colic; but they were 
incapable either of them to recede from the choice they had 
made. A poor galley slave, who had thrown down his chains, 
took up the gout in their stead, but made such wry faces, that 
one might easily perceive he was no great gainer by the bar- 
gain. It was pleasant enough to see the several exchanges 
that were made, for sickness against poverty, hunger against 
want of appetite, and care against pain. 

The female world were very busy among themselves in bar- 
tering for features; one was trucking a lock of gray hairs for 
a carbuncle, another was making over a short waist for a pair 
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of round shoulders, and a third cheapening a bad face for a lost 
reputation: but on all these occasions, there was not one of 
them who did not think the new blemish, as soon as she had got 
it into her possession, much more disagreeable than the old 
one. I made the same observation on every other misfortune 
or calamity, which every one in the assembly brought upon 
himself, in lieu of what he had parted with; whether it be that 
all the evils which befall us are in some measure suited and 
proportioned to our strength, or that every evil becomes more 
supportable by our being accustomed to it, I shall not determine. 

I must not omit my own particular adventure. My friend 
with the long visage had no sooner taken upon him my short 
face, but he made such a grotesque figure in it, that as I looked 
upon him I could not forbear laughing at myself, insomuch 
that I put my own face out of countenance. The poor gentle- 
man was so sensible of the ridicule, that I found he was ashamed 
of what he had done: on the other side I found that I myself had 
no great reason to triumph, for as I went to touch my forehead 
I missed the place, and clapped my finger upon my upper lip. 
Besides, as my nose was exceeding prominent, I gave it two or 
three unlucky knocks as I was playing my hand about my face, 
and aiming at some other part of it. I saw two other gentle- 
men by me who were in the same ridiculous circumstances. 
These had made a foolish swap between a couple of thick bandy 
legs, and two long trapsticks that had no calves tothem. One 
of these looked like a man walking upon stilts, and was so 
lifted up into air above his ordinary height, that his head turned 
round with it, while the other made such awkward circles, as 
he attempted to walk, that he scarce knew how to move for- 
ward upon his new supporters. Observing him to be a pleas- 
ant kind of fellow, I stuck my cane in the ground, and told him 
I would lay him a bottle of wine that he did not march up to it 
on a line, that I drew for him, in a quarter of an hour. 

The heap was at last distributed among the two sexes, who 
made a most piteous sight, as they wandered up and down 
under the pressure of their several burdens. The whole plain 
was filled with murmurs and complaints, groans and lamenta- 
tions. Jupiter at length, taking compassion on the poor mor- 
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tals, ordered them a second time to lay down their loads, with 
a design to give every one his own again. They discharged 
themselves with a great deal of pleasure, after which the phan- 
tom, who had led them into such gross delusions, was com- 
manded to disappear. There was sent in her stead a goddess 
of quite a different figure; her motions were steady and com- 
posed, and her aspect serious but cheerful. She every now 
and then cast her eyes toward heaven, and fixed them upon 
Jupiter: her name was Patience. She had no sooner placed 
herself by the Mount of Sorrows, but, what I thought very re- 
markable, the whole heap sunk to such a degree, that it did 
not appear a third part so big as it was before. She afterward 
returned every man his own proper calamity, and teaching him 
how to bear it in the most commodious manner, he marched 
off with it contentedly, being very well pleased that he had not 
been left to his own choice as to the kind of evils which fell to 
his lot. 

Besides the several pieces of morality to be drawn out of 
this vision, I learned from it, never to repine at my own mis- 
fortune, or to envy the happiness of another, since it is impos- 
sible for any man to form a right judgment of his neighbour’s 
sufferings; for which reason also I have determined never to 
think too lightly of another’s complaints, but to regard the sor- 
rows of my fellow-creatures with sentiments of humanity and 
compassion, 


OO 


PASRAPPY, SUCCESSEUL, LIFE 


A Happy Life 


By LUCIUS ANNÆUS SENECA 


{Lucius Annzeus Seneca was the second son of the rhetorician, 
Marcus Annzus Seneca, and, like his father; was born at Corduba, in 
Hispania. Coming early to Rome, with his aunt, who nursed him 
through a delicate childhood, he devoted himself to ‘the study of rhet- 
oric and philosophy and wona reputation as an advocate. In early 
manhood he was fond of women’s society and, on account of his ac- 
quaintance with Julia, the daughter of Germanicus, was banished to 
Corsica by Claudius and Messalina. He remained in exile ten years, 
but returned to Rome, at the instance of Agrippina, to take charge of 
the education of her son, Nero. After the death of Claudius, he and 
Burrus, the pretorian prefect, governed the Roman empire for five 
years. They exerted a salutary influence over Nero, though by 
means, sometimes, of a doubtful character. When the quarrel occurred 
between mother and son, they sided with Nero, and, after the death of 
Agrippina, Seneca was called upon to write a defense of matricide. 
Still, he was unable to retain his popularity with the emperor, though 
the latter refused to let him retire, even at the sacrifice of his enormous 
fortune, and, finally, he was charged with being concerned in Piso’s 
conspiracy and forced to commit suicide. This occurred in 65 A.D: 
There is almost no department of literary expression that he did not 
enter—orations, essays, dialogues, tragedies. Two treatises, “On 
Anger” and “On Benefits,” refer to behavior, the first expressing his 
disgust at the tyranny of Caligula, the second suggesting how he and 
Nero ought to distribute patronage. A treatise “On Clemency” was 
intended to dissuade Nero from inflicting extreme penalties. These 
moral essays are the works with which posterity associates his name. 
Many of the orations and tragedies are lost. | 


HERE is not anything in this world, perhaps that is more 
talked of, and less understood, than the business of a 
happy life. It is every man’s wish and design; and yet not 
one of a thousand that knows wherein that happiness consists. 
We live, however, in a blind and eager pursuit of it; and the 
more haste we make in the wrong way, the farther we are from 


our journey’s end. Let us therefore first consider, what it is 
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we would be at; and secondly, which is the readiest way to 
compass it. If we be right, we shall find every day how much 
we improve; but if we either follow the cry or the track of 
people that are out of the way, we must expect to be misled, 
and to continue our days ia wandering and error. Wherefore 
it highly concerns us to take along with us a skillful guide; for 
it is not in this, as in other voyages, where the highway brings 
us to our place of repose; or, if a man should happen to be out, 
where the inhabitants might set him right again; but on the 
contrary, the beaten road is here the most dangerous, and the 
people, instead of helping us, misguide us. Let us not there- 
fore follow like beasts, but rather govern ourselves by reason 
than by example. It fares with us in human life, as in a routed 
army, one stumbles first, and then another falls upon him, and 
so they follow, one upon the neck of another, till the whole 
field comes to be one heap of miscarriages. And the mischief 
is, that the number of the multitude carries it against truth and 
justice, so that we must leave the crowd if we would be happy; 
for the question of a happy life is not to be decided by vote: 
nay, so far from it that plurality of voices is still an argument 
of the wrong; the common people find it easier to believe than 
to judge; and content themselves with what is usual; never 
examining whether it be good or no. By the common people 
is intended the man of title, as well as the clouted shoe; for I 
do not distinguish them by the eye, but by the mind, which is 
the proper judge of the man. Worldly felicity I know makes 
the head giddy; but if ever a man comes to himself again, he 
will confess, that whatsoever he has done, he wishes undone; 
and that the things he feared were better than the ones he 
prayed for. 

The true felicity of life is to be free from perturbations; to 
understand our duties toward God and man; to enjoy the 
present, without any anxious dependence upon the future. 
Not to amuse ourselves with either hopes or fears, but to rest 
satisfied with what we have, which is abundantly sufficient; for 
he that is so, wants nothing. The great blessings of mankind 
are within us, and within our reach; but we shut our eyes, and 
like people in the dark, we fall foul upon the very thing we 
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search for, without finding it. Tranquillity is a certain equality 
of mind, which no condition of fortune can either exalt or de- 
press. Nothing can make it less; for it is the state of human 
perfection; it raises us as high as we can go; and makes every 
man his own supporter; whereas he that is borne up by any- 
thing else may fall. He that judges aright, and perseveres in 
it, enjoys a perpetual calm; he takes a true prospect of things; 
he observes an order, measure, a decorum in all his actions; he 
has a benevolence in his nature; he squares his life according 
to reason; and draws to himself love and admiration. Without 
a certain and an unchangeable judgment, all the rest is but 
fluctuation, but he that always wills and wills the same thing, 
is undoubtedly in the right. Liberty and serenity of mind 
must necessarily ensue upon the mastering of those things, 
which either allure or affright us; when, instead of those flashy 
pleasures (which even at the best are both vain and hurtful 
together) we shall find ourselves possessed of joys transporting 
and everlasting. It must be a sound mind that makes a happy 
man; there must bea constancy in all conditions, a care for the 
things of this world, but without trouble; and such an indiffer- 
ence for bounties of fortune, that either with them or without 
them, we may live contentedly. There must be neither lamen- 
tation, nor quarrelling, nor sloth, nor fear; for it makes a dis- 
cord in a man’s life. He that fears, serves. The joy of a wise 
man stands firm without interruption; in all places, at all times, 
and in all conditions, his thoughts are cheerful and quiet. As 
it never came into him from without, so it will never leave him; 
but is born within him, and inseparable from him. It is a so- 
licitous life that is egged on with the hope of anything, though 
never so open and easy; nay, though a man should never suffer 
any sort of disappointment. I do not speak this either as a 
bar to the fair enjoyment of lawful pleasures, or to the gentle 
flatteries of reasonable expectations; but on the contrary, I 
would have men to be always in good humor, provided that it 
arises from their own souls, and be cherished in their own 
breasts. Other delights are trivial; they may smooth the brow, 
but they do not fill and affect the heart. True joy is a serene 
and sober motion; and they are miserably out that take laugh- 
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ing for rejoicing; the seat of it is within; and there is no cheer- 
fulness like the resolution of a brave mind, that has fortune 
under its feet. He that can look death in the face and bid it 
welcome, open his door to poverty, and bridle his appetites, this 
is the man whom Providence has established in the possession 
of inviolable delights. The pleasures of the vulgar are un- 
grounded, thin, and superficial; but the others are solid and 
eternal. As the body itself is rather a necessary thing, than a 
great; so the comforts of it are but temporary and vain; be- 
side, without extraordinary moderation, their pleasure is only 
pain and repentance. Whereas, a peaceful conscience, honest 
thoughts, virtuous actions, and indifference for casual events, 
are blessings without end, satiety or measure. This consum- 
mated state of felicity is only a submission to the dictate of 
right nature; the foundation of it is wisdom and virtue; the 
knowledge of what we ought to do, and the conformity of the 
will to that knowledge. 

A good conscience is the testimony of a good life, and the 
reward of it. This is it that fortifies the mind against fortune, 
when a man has gotten the mastery of his passions; placed his 
treasury and his security within himself; learned to be content 
with his condition; and that death is no evil in itself, but only 
the end of man. He that has dedicated his mind to virtue, and 
to the good of society, whereof he is a member, has consum- 
mated all that is either profitable or necessary for him to know, 
or do, toward the establishment of his peace. Every man has 
a judge and a witness within himself of all the good and ill that 
he does; which inspires us with great thoughts, and adminis- 
ters to us wholesome counsels. We have a veneration for all 
the works of nature, the heads of rivers, and the springs of 
medicinal waters: the horrors of graves, and of caves, strike us 
with an impression of religion and worship. To see a man 
fearless in dangers, untainted with lusts, happy in adversity, 
composed in a tumult, and laughing at all those things which 
are generally either coveted or feared; all men must acknowl- 
edge, that this can be nothing else but a beam of divinity that 
influences the mortal body. And this is it that carries us to 
the disquisition of things divine, and human; what the state of 
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the world was before the distribution of the first matter into 
parts; what power it was that drew order out of that confu- 
sion, and gave laws both to the whole, and to every particle 
thereof; what that space is beyond the world; and whence 
proceed the several operations of nature. Shall any man see 
the glory and order of the universe; so many scattered parts, 
and qualities wrought into one mass; such a medley of things, 
which are not yet distinguished; the world enlightened, and 
the disorders of it so wonderfully regulated; and shall he not 
consider the author and disposer of all this; and whither we 
ourselves shall go, when our souls shall be delivered from the 
slavery of our flesh? The whole creation, we see, conforms to 
the dictates of Providence, and follows God both as a governor, 
and as a guide. A great, a good, and a right mind, is a kind of 
divinity lodged in flesh, and may be the blessing of a slave, as 
well as of a prince; it came from Heaven, and to Heaven it 
must return; and it is a kind of Heavenly felicity, which a pure 
and virtuous mind enjoys, in some degree, even upon earth: 
whereas temples of honor are but empty names, which probably 
owe their beginning either to ambition, or to violence. I am 
strangely transported with the thoughts of eternity; nay, with 
a belief of it; for I have a profound veneration for the opinions 
of great men, especially when they promise things so much to 
my satisfaction: for they do promise them, though they do not 
prove them. In the question of the immortality of the soul, it 
goes very far with me, a general consent to the opinion of a 
future reward, and punishment; which meditation raises me to 
the contempt of this life, in hopes of a better. But still, though 
we know that we have a soul, yet, that the soul is, how and 
from whence, we are utterly ignorant; this only we under- 
stand, that all the good and ill we do, is under the dominion of 
the mind; that a clear conscience states us in an inviolable 
peace: and that the greatest blessing in nature is that which 
every honest man may bestow upon himself. The body is but 
the clog and prisoner of the mind, tossed up and down, and 
persecuted with punishments, violences and diseases; but the 
mind itself is sacred, and eternal, and exempt from the danger 
of all actual impression. 
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Provided that we look to our consciences, no matter for 
opinion: let me desire well, though I hear ill. The common 
people take stomach, and audacity, for the marks of magnanim- 
ity and honor; and if a man be soft, and modest, they look 
upon him as an easy fop; but when they come once to observe 
the dignity of his mind, in the equality and firmness of his 
actions; and that his eternal quiet is founded upon an internal 
peace, the very same people have him in esteem and admira- 
tion. For, there is no man but approves of virtue, though but 
few pursue it; we see where it is, but we dare not venture to 
come at it; and the reason is, we overvalue that which we 
must quit to obtain it. A good conscience fears no witnesses, 
but a guilty conscience is solicitous, even in solitude. If we do 
nothing but what is honest, let all the world know it; but if 
otherwise, what does it signify to have nobody else know it, so 
long as I know it myself? Miserable is he that slights that 
witness! Wickedness, ’tis true, may ’scape the law, but not the 
conscience: for a private conviction is the first and the greatest 
punishment of offenders; so that sin plagues itself; and the 
fear of vengeance pursues even those that ’scape the stroke of 
it. It were ill for good men that iniquity may so easily evade 
the law, the judge and the execution, if nature had not set up 
torments and gibbets in the consciences of transgressors. He 
that is guilty lives in perpetual terror; and while he expects to 
be punished, he punishes himself; and, whosoever deserves it, 
expects it. What if he be not detected? He is still in appre- 
hension yet, that he may be so. His sleeps are painful and 
never secure; and he cannot speak of another man’s wicked- 
ness, without thinking of his own; whereas a good conscience 
is a continual feast. Those are the only certain and profitable 
delights, which arise from the conscience of a well-acted life: 
no matter for noise abroad, so long as we are quiet within: but 
if our passions be seditious, that’s enough to keep us waking, 
without any other tumult. It is not the posture of the body, 
or the composure of the bed, that will give rest to an uneasy 
mind: there is an impatient sloth, that may be roused by action, 
and the vices of laziness must be cured by business., True 
happiness is not to be found in excesses of wine or of women, 
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nor in the largest prodigalities of fortune: what she has given 
me, she may take away; but she shall not tear it from me; and 
so long as it does not grow to me, I can part with it without 
pain. He that would perfectly know himself, let him set aside 
his money, his fortune, his dignity, and examine himself naked, 
without being put to learn from others the knowledge of him- 
self. 

It is dangerous for a man too suddenly or too easily to be- 
lieve himself. Wherefore let us examine, watch, observe and 
inspect our own hearts, for we ourselves are our greatest flat- 
terers: we should every night call ourselves to an account, 
what infirmity have I mastered to-day? What passion opposed ? 
What temptation resisted? What virtue acquired? Our vices 
will abate of themselves, if they be~brought every day to the 
shrift. Oh the blessed sleep that follows such a diary! Oh 
the tranquillity, liberty, and greatness of that mind, that isa 
spy upon itself, and a private censor of its own manners! It is 
my custom (says the author) every night, so soon as the candle 
is out, to run over the words and actions of the past day; and 
I let nothing ’scape me; for, why should I fear the sight of my 
own errors, when I can admonish and forgive myself? I was 
a little too hot ina dispute; my opinion might have been as well 
spared, for it gave offense, and did no good at all. The thing 
was true; but all truths are not to be spoken at all times; I 
would I had held my tongue, for there is no contending either 
with fools or our superiors. I have done ill; but it shall be so 
no more. If every man would but thus look into himself, it 
would be the better for us all. What can be more reasonable 
than this daily review of a life we cannot warrant for a moment? 
Our fate is set and the first breath we draw is only the first 
motion toward our last; one cause depends upon another; 
and the course of all things public and private, is but a long 
connection of providential appointments. There is a great va- 
riety in our lives, but all tends to the same issue. Nature may 
use her own bodies as she pleases; but a good man has this 
consolation, that nothing perishes which he can call his own. 
Tis a great comfort that we are only condemned to the same 
fate with the universe; the heavens themselves are mortal as 
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well as our bodies; nature has made us passive, and to suffer 
is our lot. While we are in flesh, every man has his chain and 
his clog, only it is looser and lighter to one man than another; 
and he is more at ease that takes it up and carries it, than he 
that drags it. We are born to lose and to perish; to hope and 
to fear; to vex ourselves and others; and there is no antidote 
against a common calamity, but virtue; for the foundation of 
true joy is in the conscience. 
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IFE is a great gift, and as we reach years of discretion, we 
most of us naturally ask ourselves what should be the 
main object of our existence. Even those who do not accept 
“the greatest good of the greatest number” as an absolute 
rule, will yet admit that we should all endeavor to contribute as 
far as we may to the happiness of our fellow-creatures. There 
are many, however, who seem to doubt whether it is possible or 
even right, that we should be happy ourselves. Our own hap- 
piness ought not, of course, to be our main object, nor indeed 
will it ever be secured if selfishly sought. We may have many 
pleasures in life, but must not let pleasures have rule over us 
or they will soon hand us over to sorrow; and “into what dan- 
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pleasures and sorrows (two unfaithful and cruel commanders) 
to possess him successively?” I cannot, however, but think 
that the world would be better and brighter if our teachers 
would dwell on the duty of happiness as well as on the happi- 
ness of duty; for we ought to be as cheerful as we can, if only 
because to be happy ourselves is a most effectual contribution 
to the happiness of others. 

Every one must have felt that a cheerful friend is like a 
sunny day, which sheds its brightness on all around; and most of 
us can, as we choose, make of this world either a palace or a 
prison. 

There is no doubt some selfish satisfaction in yielding to 
melancholy; in brooding over grievances, especially if more or 
less imaginary, in fancying that we are victims of fate. To be 
bright and cheerful often requires an effort; there is a certain 
art in keeping ourselves happy; in this respect, as in others, we 
require to watch over and manage ourselves almost as if we 
were somebody else. 

Life certainly may be, and ought to be, bright, interesting, 
and happy; and, according to the Italian proverb, “If all can- 
not live on the Piazza, every one may feel the sun.” 

If we do our best; if we do not magnify trifling troubles; if 
we resolutely look, I do not say at the bright side of things, 
but at things as they really are; if we avail ourselves of the 
manifold blessings which surround us, we cannot but feel how 
thankful we ought to be for the “sacred trusts of health, 
strength, and time ”—for the glorious inheritance of life. 

Few of us, indeed, realize the wonderful privilege of living; 
the blessings we inherit, the glories and beauties of the Uni- 
verse, which is our own if we choose to have it so; the extent 
to which we can make ourselves what we wish to be; or the 
power we possess of securing peace, of triumphing over pain 
and sorrow. 

Dante pointed to the neglect of opportunities as a serious 
fault ;— 


“Man can do violence 
To himself and his own blessings, and for this 
He, in the second round, must aye deplore, 
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With unavailing penitence, his crime. 

Whoe’er deprives himself of life and light 

In reckless lavishment his talent wastes, 

And sorrows then when he should dwell in joy.” 


Ruskin has expressed this with special allusion to the mar- 
velous beauty of this glorious world, too often taken as a mat- 
ter of course, and remembered, if at all, almost without grati- 
tude. “Holy men,” he complains, “in the recommending of 
the love of God to us, refer but seldom to those things in which 
it is most abundantly and immediately shown; though they 
insist much on His giving of bread, and raiment, and health 
(which He gives to all inferior creatures), they require us not 
to thank Him for that glory of His works which He has per- 
mitted us alone to perceive: they tell us often to meditate in 
the closet, but they send us not, like Isaac, into the fields at 
even; they dwell on the duty of self-denial, but they exhibit 
not the duty of delight”: and yet, as he justly says elsewhere, 
“each of us, as we travel the way of life, has the choice, accord- 
ing to our working, of turning all the voices of Nature into one 
song of rejoicing; or of withering and quenching her sympathy 
into a fearful withdrawn silence of condemnation, or into a 
crying out of her stones and a shaking of her dust against us.” 

May we not all admit, with Sir Henry Taylor, that “the 
retrospect of life swarms with lost opportunities.” 

St. Bernard, indeed, goes so far as to state that “nothing 
can work me damage except myself; the harm that I sustain I 
carry about with me, and never am a real sufferer but by my 
own fault.” 

Some heathen moralists have taught very much the same 
lesson. “The gods,” says Marcus Aurelius, “have put all the 
means in man’s power to enable him not to fall into real evils. 
Now that which does not make a man worse, how can it make 
his life worse? ” 

Epictetus takes the same line: “Ifa man is unhappy, re- 
member that his unhappiness is his own fault; for God has 
made all men to be happy.” “I am,” he elsewhere says, 
“always content with that which happens; for I think that 
what God chooses is better than what I choose.” And again: 
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“Seek not that things which happen should happen as you 
wish; but wish the things which happen to be as they are, and 
you will have a tranquil flow of life. . . . If you wish for any- 
thing which belongs toanother, you lose that which is your own.” 

Few, however, if any, can, I think, go as far as St. Bernard. 
We cannot but suffer from “pain, sickness, and anxiety; from 
the loss, the unkindness, the faults, even the coldness of those 
we love; how many a day has been damped and darkened by 
an angry word. 

Hegel is said to have calmly finished his “ Phoenomenologie 
des Geistes” at Jena, on October 14, 1806, not knowing any- 
thing whatever of the battle that was raging round him. 

But if we separate ourselves so much from the interests of 
those around us that we do not sympathize with them in their 
sufferings, we shut ourselves out from sharing their joys, and 
lose far more than we gain. If we exclude sympathy and wrap 
ourselves round in a cold chain armor of selfishness, we exclude 
ourselves from many of the greatest and purest joys of life. 
To render ourselves insensible to pain we must forfeit also the 
possibility of happiness. 

It is, in fact, impossible to deny the existence of evil, and 
the reason for it has long exercised the human intellect. The 
savage solves it by the supposition of evil spirits. The Greeks 
attributed the misfortunes of men in great measure to the an- 
tipathies and jealousies of gods and goddesses. Others have 
imagined two divine principles, opposite and antagonistic—the 
one friendly, the other hostile to men. 

Much, however, of what we call evil is really good in dis- 
guise, and we should not “quarrel rashly with adversities not 
yet understood, nor overlook the mercies often bound up in 
them,” as Thomas Browne says. Pain, for instance, is a warn- 
ing of danger, a very necessity of existence. But for it, but 
for the warnings which our feelings give us, the very blessings 
by which we are surrounded would soon and inevitably prove 
fatal. Many of those who have not studied the question are 
under the impression that the more deeply-seated portions of 
the body must be most sensitive. The very reverse is the case. 
The skin is a continuous and ever watchful sentinel, ever on 
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guard to give us notice of any approaching danger; while the 
flesh and inner organs, where pain would be without purpose, 
are, so long as they are healthy, comparatively without sensation. 

Freedom of action seems to involve the possibility of evil. 
If any freedom of choice be left us, much depends on the 
choice we make. In the very nature of things, two and two 
cannot make five, Epictetus imagines Jupiter addressing man 
as follows: “If it had been possible to make your body and 
your property free from liability to injury, I would have done 
so. As this could not be, I have given you a small portion of 
myself.” 

This divine gift it is for us to use wisely, It is, in fact, our 
most valuable treasure. “The soul is a much better thing than 
all the others which you possess, Can you then show me, asks 
Epictetus, in what way you have takén care of it? For it is 
not likely that you, who are so wise a man, inconsiderately and 
carelessly allow the most valuable thing that you possess to be 
neglected and to perish.” 

Moreover, even if evil cannot be altogether avoided, it is no 
doubt true that not only whether we lead good and useful, or 
evil and useless lives, but also whether we are happy or un- 
happy, is very much in our own power, and depends greatly on 
ourselyes. “Time alone relieves the foolish from sorrow, but 
reason the wise,” and no one was ever yet made utterly miser- 
able excepting by himself, We are, if not the masters, at any 
rate almost the creators of ourselves. 

With most of us it is not so much great sorrows, disease, or 
death, but rather the little “daily dyings,” which cloud over 
the sunshine of life. How many of the troubles of life are in- 
significant in themselves, and might easily be avoided? 

How happy home might generally be made but for foolish 
quarrels, or misunderstandings, as they are well named! It is 
our own fault if we are querulous or ill humored: nor need we, 
though this is less easy, allow ourselves to be made unhappy 
by the querulousness or ill humors of others. 

Much of what we suffer we have brought on ourselves, if 
not by actual fault, at least by ignorance or thoughtlessness. 
Many of us fritter our life away. Indeed, La Bruyere says that 
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“most men spend much of their lives in making the rest miser- 
able”; or, as Goethe puts it:— 


“Careworn man has, in all ages, 
Sown vanity to reap despair.” 


Not only do we suffer‘much in the anticipation of evil, as 
“Noah lived many years under the affliction of a flood, and 
Jerusalem was taken unto Jeremy before it was besieged,” but 
we often distress ourselves greatly in the apprehension of mis- 
fortunes which after all never happen at all. We should do 
our best and wait calmly the result. We often hear of people 
breaking down from overwork, but in nine cases out of ten 
they are really suffering from worry or anxiety. 

This, however, applies to the grown up. With children, of 
course, it is different. It is customary, but I think it is a mis- 
take, to speak of happy childhood. Children, however, are 
often over-anxious and acutely sensitive. Man ought to bea 
man and master of his fate, but children are at the mercy of 
those around them. Mr. Rarey, the great horse-tamer, has 
told us that he has known an angry word raise the pulse of a 
horse ten beats ina minute. Think then how it must affect a 
child ! 

It is small blame to the young if they are over-anxious; but 
it isa danger to be striven against. Emerson says, “the terrors 
of the storm are chiefly felt in the parlor or the cabin.” 

To save ourselves from imaginary, or at any rate problemati- 
cal evils, we often incur real suffering. “The man,” said Epi- 
curus, “who is not content with little is content with nothing.” 
How often do we “labor for that which satisfieth not.” We 
most of us give ourselves an immense amount of useless trouble; 
encumber ourselves, as it were, on the journey of life with a 
dead weight of unnecessary baggage. And as “a man maketh 
his train longer, he makes his wings shorter.” In that delight- 
ful fairy tale, “ Alice through the Looking-Glass,” the “ White 
Knight” is described as having provided himself on starting 
for a journey with a variety of odds and ends, including a 
mousetrap, in case he was troubled by mice at night, and a bee- 
hive in case he came across a swarm of bees. 
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Hearne, in his “ Journey to the Mouth of the Coppermine 
River,” tells us that a few days after starting he met a party of 
Indians, who annexed a great deal of his property, and all 
Hearne says is, “The weight of our baggage being so much 
lightened, our next day’s journey was much pleasanter.” I 
ought, however, to add that the Indians broke up the philo- 
sophical instruments, which, no doubt were rather an encum- 
brance. 

“We talk of the origin of evil; . . . but what is evil? 
We mostly speak of sufferings and trials as good, perhaps, in 
their results; but we hardly admit that they may be good in 
themselves. Yet they are knowledge—how else to be acquired, 
unless by making men as gods, enabling them to understand 
without experience. All that men go through may be abso- 
lutely the best for them—no such thing as evil, at least in our 
customary meaning of the word.” 

If we cannot hope that life will be all happiness, we may at 
least secure a heavy balance on the right side, and even events 
which look like misfortune, if boldly faced, may often be turned 
to good. Helmholtz dates his start in science to an attack of 
typhoid fever. This illness led to his acquisition of a micro- 
scope, which he was enabled to purchase, owing to his having 
spent his autumn vacation of 1841 in the hospital, prostrated 
by typhoid fever; being a pupil, he was nursed without ex- 
pense, and on his recovery he found himself in possession of 
the savings of his small resources. 

“Under different circumstances,” says Castelar, “ Savona- 
rola would undoubtedly have been a good husband, a tender 
father, a man unknown to history, utterly powerless to print 
upon the sands of time and upon the human soul the deep trace 
which he has left; but misfortune came to visit him, to crush 
his heart, and to impart that marked melancholy which charac- 
terizes a soul in grief, and the grief that circled his brows with 
a crown of thorns was also that which wreathed them with the 
splendor of immortality. His hopes were centered in the 
woman he loved, his life was set upon the possession of her, 
and when her family finally rejected him, partly on account of 
his profession, and partly on account of his person, he beli¢ved 
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that it was death that had come upon him, when in truth it was 
immortality.” 

Moreover, when troubles come, Marcus Aurelius wisely 
tells us to “remember on every occasion which leads thee to 
vexation to apply this principle, that this is not a misfortune, 
but that to bear it nobly is good fortune”; and he elsewhere 
observes that we suffer much more from the anger and vexa- 
tion which we allow acts to rouse in us, than we do from the 
acts themselves at which we are angry and vexed. How much 
most people, for instance, allow themselves to be distracted and 
disturbed by quarrels and family disputes. Yet in nine cases 
out of ten one ought not to suffer from being found fault with. 
If the condemnation is just, it should be welcome as a warn- 
ing; if it is undeserved, why should we allow it to distress us? 

If misfortunes happen we do but make them worse by 
grieving over them. 

“I must die,” again says Epictetus. “But must I then die 
sorrowing? I must be put in chains. Must I then also 
lament? I must go into exile. Can I be prevented from 
going with cheerfulness and contentment? But I will put 
you in prison. Man, what are you saying? You can put my 
body in prison, but my mind not even Zeus himself can over- 
power.” : 
If, indeed, we cannot be happy, the fault is generally in our- 
selves. Epictetus was a poor slave, and yet how much we owe 
him! 

“How is it possible,” he says, “that a man who has noth- 
ing, who is naked, houseléss, without a hearth, squalid, without 
a slave, without a city, can pass a life. that flows easily? See, 
God has sent you a man to show you that it is possible. Look 
at me who am without a city, without a house, without possés- 
sions, without a slave; I sleep on the ground; I have no wife, 
no children, no pretorium, but only the earth and heavens, 
and onë poor cloak. And what do I want? Am I not without 
sorrow? Am I not without fear? Am I not free? When 
did any of you see me failing in the object of my desire? or 
éver falling into that which I would avoid? Did I ever blame 
God or man? Did I ever accuse any man? Did any of you 
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ever see me with a sorrowful countenance? And how do I 
meet with those whom you are afraid of and admire? Do not 
I treat them like slaves? Who, when he sees me, does not 
think that he sees his king and master?” 

Think how much we have to be thankful for. Few of us 
appreciate the number of our everyday blessings; we think 
they are trifles, and yet “trifles make perfection, and perfection 
is no trifle,” as Michael Angelo said. We forget them because 
they are always with us, and yet for each of us, as Mr. Pater 
well observes of his hero Marius, “these simple gifts, and others 
equally trivial, bread and wine, fruit and milk, might regain 
that poetic and as it were, moral significance which surely be- 
longs to all the means of our daily life, could we but break 
through the veil of our familiarity with things by no means vul- 
gar in themselves.” 

“Let not,” says Izaak Walton, “the blessings we receive 
daiiy from God make us not to value or not praise Him because 
they be common; let us not forget to praise Him for the inno- 
cent mirth and pleasure we have met with since we met to- 
gether. What would a blind man give to see the pleasant 
rivers and meadows and flowers and fountains; and this and 
many other like blessings we enjoy daily.” 

Contentment, we have been told by Epicurus, consists not 
in great wealth, but in few wants. In this fortunate country, 
however, we may have many wants, and yet, if they are only 
reasonable, we may gratify them all. 

Nature provides without stint the main requisites of human 
happiness. “To watch the corn grow, or the blossoms set; to 
draw hard breath over the plowshare or spade; to read, to 
think, to love, to pray,” these, says Ruskin, “are the things 
that make men happy.” 

“T have fallen into the hands of thieves,” says Jeremy 
Taylor; “what then? They have left me the sun and moon, 
fire and water, a loving wife and many friends to pity me, and 
some to relieve me, and I can still discourse; and, unless I list, 
they have not taken away my merry countenance and my cheer- 
ful spirit and a good conscience. . . . And he that hath so 
many causes of joy, and so great, is very much in love with 
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sorrow and peevishness who loses all these pleasures, and 
chooses to sit down on his little handful of thorns.” 

“When a man has such things to think on, and sees the 
sun, the moon, and stars, and enjoys earth and sea, he is not 
solitary or even helpless.” 

“Paradise indeed might,” as Luther said, “apply to the 
whole world.” What more is there we could ask for ourselves? 
“Every sort of beauty,” says Mr. Greg, “has been lavished on 
our allotted home: beauties to enrapture every sense, beauties 
to satisfy every taste; forms the noblest and the loveliest, colors 
the most gorgeous and most delicate, odors the sweetest and 
subtlest, harmonies the most soothing and the most stirring; 
the sunny glories of the day; the pale Elysian grace of moon- 
light, the lake, the mountain, the primrose, the forest, and the 
boundless ocean; ‘silent pinnacles of aged snow’ in one hemi- 
sphere, the marvels of tropical luxuriance in another; the seren- 
ity of sunsets; the sublimity of storms; everything is be- 
stowed in boundless profusion on the scene of our existence; 
we can conceive or desire nothing more exquisite or perfect 
than what is round us every hour, and our perceptions are so 
framed as to be consciously alive to all. The provision made 
for our sensuous enjoyment is in overflowing abundance; so is 
that for the other elements of our complex nature. Who that has 
reveled in the opening ecstasies of a young imagination, or the 
rich marvels of the worid of thought, does not confess that the 
intelligence has been dowered at least with as profuse a benefi- 
cence as the senses? Who that has truly tasted and fathomed 
human love in its dawning and crowning joys has not thanked 
God for a felicity which indeed ‘passeth understanding’? If 
we had set our fancy to picture a Creator occupied solely in 
devising delight for children whom he loved, we could not con- 
ceive one single element of bliss which is not here.” 
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‘Time Wasted 


By SENECA 


E the distribution of human life, we find that a great part of 

it passes away in evil-doing, a greater yet in doing just 
nothing at all, and in effect, the whole in doing things beside 
our business. Some hours we bestow upon ceremony and ser- 
vile attendance, some upon our pleasures, and the remainder 
runs to waste. What a deal of time is it that we spend in 
hopes and fears, love and revenge; in entertainments, in treats, 
making of interests, suing for offices, soliciting of causes, and 
slavish flatteries! The shortness of life, I know, is the com- 
mon complaint both of fools and philosophers—as if the time 
we have were not sufficient for our duties. But it is with our 
lives as with our estates—a good husband makes a little goa 
great way; whereas, let the revenue of a prince fall into the 
hand of a prodigal, it is gone in a moment. So that the time 
allotted us, if it were well employed, were abundant enough to 
answer all the ends and purposes of mankind; but we squander 
it away in avarice, drink, sleep, luxury, ambition, fawning, ad- 
dresses, envy, rambling voyages, impertinent studies, change of 
councils, and the like: and when our portion is spent we find 
the want of it, though we give no heed to it in the passage; 
insomuch that we have rather made our life short than found it 
so. You shall have some people perpetually playing with their 
fingers, whistling, humming, and talking to themselves; and 
others consume their days in the composing, hearing, or recit- 
ing of songs and lampoons. How many precious mornings do 


we spend in consultation with barbers, tailors, and tirewomen, 
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patching and painting betwixt the comb and the glass? A 
council must be called upon every hair we cut, and one curl 
amiss is as much as a body’s life is worth. The truth is, we 
are more solicitous about our dress than our manners, and 
about the order of our wigs than that of the government. At 
this rate let us but discount, out of a life of a hundred years, 
that time which has been spent upon popular negotiations, 
frivolous amours, domestic brawls, saunterings up and down 
to no purpose, diseases that we have brought upon ourselves 
—and this large extent of life will not amount, perhaps, to the 
minority of another man. It is a long being, but perchance a 
short life. And what is the reason of all this? We live as if 
we should never die, and without any thought of human frailty ; 
when yet the very moment we bestow upon this man or thing 
may peradventure be our last. 


SENECA. 
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The Troubles of Life 


By JOHN LUBBOCK 


E have in life many troubles, and troubles are of many 
kinds. Some sorrows, alas, are real enough, especially 
those we bring on ourselves, but others, and by no means the 
least numerous, are mere ghosts of troubles: if we face them 
boldly, we find that they have no substance or reality, but are 
mere creations of our own morbid imagination, and that it is as 
true now as in the time of David that “Man disquieteth him- 
self in a vain shadow.” 

Some, indeed, of our troubles are evils, but not real; while 
others are real, but not evils. 

“And yet, into how unfathomable a gulf the mind rushes 
when the troubles of this world agitate it. If it then forget its 
own light, which is eternal joy, and rush into the outer dark- 
ness, which are the cares of this world, as the mind now does, 
it knows nothing else but lamentations.” * 

“ Athens,” said Epictetus, “is a good place—but happiness 
is much better; to be free from passions, free from disturbance.” 
We should endeavor to maintain ourselves in— 


“that blessed mood 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight, 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened.” 


So shall we fear “neither the exile of Aristides, nor the 
prison of Anaxagoras, nor the poverty of Socrates, nor the con- 


* King Alfred’s translation of the ‘“ Consolations of Boethius.’’ 
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demnation of Phocion, but think virtue worthy our love even 
under such trials.” We should then be, toa great extent, in- 
dependent of external circumstances, for— 


“Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage, 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 


“If I have freedom in my love, 
. And in my soul am free; 
Angels alone that soar above 

Enjoy such liberty.” 


Happiness indeed depends much more on what is within 
than without us. When Hamlet says the world is “a goodly 
prison; in which there are many confines, wards and dungeons, 
Denmark being one of the worst,” and Rosencrantz differs from 
him, he rejoins wisely, “ Why, then ’tis none to you; for there is 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so: to me it 
is a prison.” “All is opinion,” says Marcus Aurelius. “That 
which does not make a man worse, how can it make his life 
worse? But death certainly, and life, honor and dishonor, pain 
and pleasure, all these things happen equally to good men and 
bad, being things which make us neither better nor worse.” 

“The greatest evils,” says Jeremy Taylor, “are from within 
us; and from ourselves also we must look for our greatest 
good.” 

“The mind,” says Milton,— 


“is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven.” 


Milton indeed in his blindness saw more beautiful visions, 
and Beethoven in his deafness heard more heavenly music, than 
most of us can ever hope to enjoy. 

We are all apt, when we know not what may happen, to 
fear the worst. When we know the full extent of any danger, 
it is half over. Hence, we dread ghosts more than robbers, not 
only without reason, but against reason; for even if ghosts ex- 
isted, how could they hurt us; and in ghost stories, few, even 
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those who say that they have seen a ghost, ever profess or pre- 
tend to have felt one. 
Milton, in his description of death, dwells on this charac- 
teristic of obscurity :— 
“ The other shape, 

If shape it might be call’d that shape had none 

Distinguishable, in member, joint, or limb; 

Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 

For each seem’d either; black he stood as night; 

Fierce as ten furies; terrible as hell; 

And shook a deadly dart. What seem’d his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 


The effect of darkness and night in enhancing terrors is 
dwelt on in one of the sublimest passages in Job— 


“In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth on men, 
Fear came upon me, and trembling, 
Which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face; 
The hair of my flesh stood up. 
It stood still, an image was before mine eyes: 
There was silence; and I heard a voice saying, 
Shall mortal man be more just than God?” 


Thus was the terror turned into a lesson of comfort and of 
mercy. 

We often magnify troubles and difficulties, and look at 
them till they seem much greater than they really are. 

“Dangers are no more light, if they once seem light; and 
more dangers have deceived men than forced them: nay, it 
were better to meet some dangers halfway, though they come 
nothing near, than to keep too long a watch upon their ap- 
proaches; for if a man watch too long, it is odds he will fall 
asleep.” 

Foresight is very wise, but foresorrow is very foolish; and 
castles are at any rate better than dungeons, in the air. 

Some of our troubles, no doubt, are real enough, but yet are 


not evils. 
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It happens, unfortunately too often, that by some false step 
intentional or unintentional, we have missed the right road, and 
gone wrong. Can we then retrace our steps? can we recover 
what is lost? This may be done. It is too gloomy a view to 
affirm that— 


“ A word too muck, or a kiss too long, 
And the world is never the same again.” 


There are two noble sayings of Socrates, that to do evil is 
more to be avoided than to suffer it; and that when a man has 
done evil, it is better for him to be punished than to be unpun- 
ished. 

We generally speak of selfishness as a fault, and as if it in- 
terfered with the general happiness. But this is not altogether 
correct. 

The pity is that so many people are foolishly selfish: that 
they pursue a course of action which neither makes themselves 
nor any one else happy. 

“Every man,” says Goethe, “ought to begin with himself, 
and make his own happiness first, from which the happiness of 
the whole world would at last unquestionably follow.” It is 
easy to say that this is too broadly stated, and of course excep- 
tions might be pointed out: but if every one would avoid ex- 
cess, and take care of his own health; would keep himself 
strong and cheerful; would make his home happy, and give no 
cause for the petty vexations which embitter domestic life; 
would attend to his own affairs and keep himself sober and 
solvent; would, in the words of the Chinese proverb, “sweep 
away the snow from before his own door, and never mind the 
frost upon his neighbor’s tiles”; though it might not be the 
noblest course of conduct, still how well it would be for their 
family, relations, and friends. But, unfortunately,— 


“Look around the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or, knowing it, pursue.” 


It would be a great thing if people could be brought to 
realize that they can never add to the sum of their happiness 
by doing wrong. In the case of children, indeed, we recognize 
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this; we perceive that a spoilt child is not a happy one; that it 
would have been far better for him to have been punished at 
first and thus saved from greater suffering in after life. 

It is a beautiful idea that every man has with him a Guar- 
dian Angel; and it is true too: for Conscience is ever on the 
watch, ever ready to warn us of danger. 

We often feel disposed to complain, and yet it is most un- 
grateful :— 

“For who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being 
Those thoughts that wander through Eternity; 
To perish rather, swallowed up, and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated thought.” 


But perhaps it will be said that, we are sent here in prepara- 
tion for another and a better world. Well, then, why should 
we complain of what is but a preparation for future happiness ? 
Aubrey de Vere bids us— 


“Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 
With courtesy receive him; rise and bow; 

And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave; 

Then lay before him all thou hast; allow 

No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow, 

Or mar thy hospitality; no wave 

Of mortal tumult to obliterate 

The soul’s marmoreal calmness: Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate; 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free; 
Strong to consume small troubles; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end.” 


Some persons are like the waters of Siloam, and require to 
be troubled before they can exercise their virtue. 

“We shall get more contentedness,” says Plutarch, “from 
the presence of all these blessings if we fancy them as absent, 
and remember from time to time how people when ill yearn for 
health, and people in war for peace, and strangers and unknown 
in a great city for reputation and friends, and how painful it is 
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to be deprived of all these when one has once had them. For 
then each of these blessings will not appear to us only great 
and valuable when it is lost, and of no value when we have it. 

And yet it makes much for contentedness of mind to 
look for the most part at home and to our own condition ; or if not, 
to look at the case of people worse off than ourselves, and not, 
as people do, to compare ourselves with those who are better 
off. . . . But you will find others, Chians, or Galatians, or 
Bithynians, not content with the share of glory or power they 
have among their fellow-citizens, but weeping because they do 
not wear senators’ shoes; or, if they have them, that they can- 
not be pretor sat Rome; or if they get that office, that they are 
not consuls; or if they are consuls, that they are only proclaimed 
second and not first. . . . Whenever, then, you admire any 
one carried by in his litter asa greater man than yourself, lower 
your eyes and look at those that bear the litter.” And again, 
“I am very taken with Diogenes’ remark to a stranger at 
Lacedæmon, who was dressing with much display for a feast, 
‘Does not a good man consider every day a feast?’ > 
Seeing then that life is the most complete initiation into all these 
things, it ought to be full of ease of mind and joy”; and if 
properly understood, would enable us “to acquiesce in the pres- 
ent without repining, to remember the past with thankfulness, 
and to meet the -future hopefully and cheerfully without fear 
or suspicion.” 
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The Value of Personality 


By ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 


[Arthur Schopenhauer, German philosopher, was born at Danzig, 
February 22, 1788. His father was a prosperous merchant, and his 
mother a woman of brilliant gifts and a novelist. In 1793 the family 
removed to Hamburg, and, at the age of nine Arthur was sent to 
France for two years. From 1803 to 1805 he traveled with his family 
and studied in an English school. His father wished him to enter 
upon a mercantile life, and he set out to follow these wishes, but the 
elder Schopenhauer’s death in 1805 left the son free to take a univer- 
sity course. He prepared at Gotha and Weimar, and entered the Uni- 
versity of Göttingen in 1809. He studied also at Berlin, Dresden, and 
Rudolstadt, going from place to place to escape the confusion occa- 
sioned by war. In 1813 he took his degree at the University of Jena, 
his dissertation being “The Fourfold Root of the Principle of the Suffi- 
cient Cause, or Reason.” He lived for a time with his mother at Wei- 
mar, then for four years at Dresden, publishing, at the end of that 
time (1818), his great work, “The World as Will and Idea.” He went 
to Italy for two years and, in 1820, returned to Germany and lectured 
at Berlin. A second journey to Italy was followed by another period 
of residence in Berlin, terminated by the visitation of that city by 
cholera in 1831. Hethen went to Frankfort, where the remainder of 
his life was spent. He died September 20, 1860.] 


RISTOTLE divides the blessings of life into three classes: 
A those which come to us from without, those of the soul, 
and those of the body. Keeping nothing of this division but 
the number, I observe that the fundamental differences in hu- 
man lot may be reduced to three distinct classes :— 

1. What a man is: that is to say, personality, in the widest 
sense of the word; under which are included health, strength, 
beauty, temperament, moral character, intelligence, and educa- 
tion. 

2. What a man has: that is, property and possessions of 


every kind. aa 
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3. How a man stands in the estimation of others: by which 
is to be understood, as everybody knows, what a man is in the 
eyes of his fellow-men—or more strictly, the light in which they 
regard him. This is shown by their opinion of him; and their 
opinion is in turn manifested by the honor in which he is held, 
and by his rank and reputation. 

The differences which come under the first head are those 
which nature herself has set between man and man; and from 
this fact alone we may at once infer that they influence the 
happiness or unhappiness of mankind in a much more vital and 
radical way than those contained under the two following heads, 
which are merely the effect of human arrangements. Com- 
pared with genuine personal advantages, such as a great mind 
or a great heart, all the privileges of rank or birth, even of 
royal birth, are but as kings on the stage to kings in real life. 
The same thing was said long ego by Metrodorus, the earliest 
disciple of Epicurus, who wrote as the title of one of his chap- 
ters, “The happiness we receive from ourselves is greater than 
that.which we obtain from our surroundings.” And it is an 
obvious fact, which cannot be called into question, that the 
principal element in a man’s well-being—indeed, in the whole 
tenor of his existence—is what he is made of, his inner con- 
stitution. For this is the immediate source of that inward 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction resulting from the sum total of 
his sensations, desires, and thoughts; whilst his surroundings, 
on the other hand, exert only a mediate or indirect influence 
upon him. This is why the same external events or circum- 
stances affect no two people alike: even with perfectly similar 
surroundings every one lives in a world of his own. For a man 
has immediate apprehension only of his own ideas, feelings, and 
volitions; the outer world can influence him only in so far as it 
brings these to life. The world in which a man lives, shapes 
itself chiefly by the way in which he looks at it, and so it proves 
different to different men: to one it is barren, dull, and super- 
ficial; to another, rich, interesting, and full of meaning. On 
hearing of the interesting events which have happened in the 
course of a man’s experience, many people will wish that similar 
things had happened in their lives too; completely forgetting 
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that they should be envious rather of the mental aptitude which 
lent those events the significance they possess when he de- 
scribes them: to a man of genius they were interesting adven- 
tures; but tothe dull perceptions of an ordinary individual they 
would have been stale, everyday occurrences. This is in the 
highest degree the case with many of Goethe’s and Byron’s 
poems, which are obviously founded upon actual facts; where 
it is open to a foolish reader to envy the poet because so many . 
delightful things happened to him, instead of envying that 
mighty power of fantasy which was capable of turning a fairly 
common experience into something so great and beautiful. 

In the same way, a person of melancholy temperament will 
make a scene in a tragedy out of what appears to the sanguine 
man only in the light of an interesting conflict, and to a phleg- 
matic soul as something without any meaning ;—all of which 
rests upon the fact that every event, in order to be realized and 
appreciated, requires the codperation of two factors—namely, 
a subject and an object; although these are as closely and 
necessarily connected as oxygen and hydrogen in water. When 
therefore the objective or external factor in an experience is 
actually the same, but the subjective or personal appreciation 
of it varies, the event is just as much a different one in the 
eyes of different persons as if the objective factors had not 
been alike; for to a blunt intelligence the fairest and best ob- 
ject in the world presents only a poor reality, and is therefore 
only poorly appreciated—like a fine landscape in dull weather, 
or in the reflection of a bad camera obscura. In plain language, 
every man is pent up within the limits of his own conscious- 
ness, and cannot directly get beyond those limits any more 
than he can get beyond his own skin; so external aid is not of 
much use to him. On the stage, one man is a prince, another 
a minister, a third a servant or a soldier or a general, and so on 
—mere external differences: the inner reality, the kernel of all 
these appearances, is the same—a poor player, with all the 
anxieties of his lot. In life it is just the same. Differences of 
rank and wealth give every man his part to play, but this by 
no means implies a difference of inward happiness and pleasure; 
here too there is the same being in all—a poor mortal, with his 
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hardships and troubles. Though these may, indeed, in every 
case proceed from dissimilar causes, they are in their essential 
nature much the same in all their forms; with degrees of in- 
tensity which vary, no doubt, but in nowise correspond to the 
part a man has to play—to the presence or absence of position 
and wealth. Since everything which exists or happens for a 
man exists only in his consciousness, and happens for it alone, 
the most essential thing for a man is the constitution of this 
consciousness, which is in most cases far more important than 
the circumstances which go to form its contents. All the pride 
and pleasure of the world, mirrored in the dull consciousness of 
a fool, is poor indeed compared with the imagination of Cer- 
vantes writing his “ Don Quixote” in a miserable prison. The 
objective half of life and reality is in the hand of fate, and ac- 
cordingly takes various forms in different cases; the subjective 
half is ourself, and in essentials it always remains the same. 
Hence the life of every man is stamped with the same char- 
acter throughout, however much his external circumstances 
may alter; it is like a series of variations on a single theme. 
No one can get beyond his own individuality. An animal, 
under whatever circumstances it is placed, remains within the 
narrow limits to which nature has irrevocably consigned it; so 
that our endeavors to make a pet happy must always keep 
within the compass of its nature, and be restricted to what it 
can feel. So it is with man: the measure of the happiness he 
can attain is determined beforehand by his individuality. More 
especially is this the case with the mental powers, which fix 
once for all his capacity for the higher kinds of pleasures. If 
these powers are small, no efforts from without, nothing that 
his fellow-men or that fortune can do for him, will suffice to 
raise him above the ordinary degree of human happiness and 
pleasure, half animal though it be: his only resources are his 
sensual appetite, a cozy and cheerful family life at the most, 
low company, and vulgar. pastime; even education, on the 
whole, can avail little if anything for the enlargement of his 
horizon. For the highest, most varied, and lasting pleasures 
are those of the mind, however much our youth may deceive 
us on this point; and the pleasures of the mind turn chiefly on 
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the powers of the mind. It is clear, then, that our happiness 
depends in a great degree upon what we ave, upon our individu- 
ality; whilst lot or destiny is generally taken to mean only what 
we ave, or our reputation. Our lot, in this sense, may im- 
prove; but we do not ask much of it if we are inwardly rich: 
on the other hand, a fool remains a fool, a dull blockhead, to his 
last hour, even though he were surrounded by houris in Para- 
dise. This is why Goethe, in the “West-dstlicher Divan,” 
says that every man, whether he occupy a low position in life 
or emerge as its victor, testifies to personality as the greatest 
factor in happiness. 
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Worry 


By WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 


[William George Jordan, editor, was born at New York City, March 
6, 1864. He graduated from the College of the City of New York, and 
began his literary career as editor of “Book Chat” in 1884. Later he 
became editor of “Current Literature,” from which he retired to enter 
the lecture field. In 1897 he was managing editor of “The Ladies’ 
Home Journal,” after which he edited “The Saturday Evening Post.” 
Since 1899 he has been editor and vice-president of the Continental 
Publishing Co. He is author of “Mental Training; a Remedy for 
Education” ; “The Kingship of Self-Control” ; “The Majesty of Calm- 
ness.” 


ORRY is the most popular form of suicide. Worry im- 

pairs appetite, disturbs sleep, makes respiration irregu- 

lar, spoils digestion, irritates disposition, warps character, weak- 

ens mind, stimulates disease, and saps bodily health. It is the 

real cause of death in thousands of instances where some other 

disease is named in the death certificate. Worry is mental 
poison; work is mental food. 

When a child’s absorption in his studies keeps him from 
sleeping, or when he tosses and turns from side to side, mut- 
tering the multiplication table or spelling words aloud, when 
sleep does come, then that child shows he is worrying. It is 
one of nature’s danger signals raised to warn parents, and in 
mercy the parent should take a firm stand. The burden of its 
daily tasks should be lightened, the tension of its concentration 
should be lessened, the hours of its slavery to education should 
be cut short. 

When a man or woman works over in dreams the problems 


of the day, when the sleeping hours are spent in turning the 
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kaleidoscope of the day’s activities, then there is either over- 
work or worry, and most likely it is the worry that comes from 
overwork. The Creator never intended a healthy mind to 
dream of the day’s duties. Either dreamless sleep or dreams 
of the past should be the order of the night. 

When the specter of one grief, one fear, one sorrow, obtrudes 
itself between the eye and the printed page; when the inner 
voice of this irritating memory, or fear, looms up so loud as to 
deaden outside voices, there is danger to the individual. When 
all day, every hour, every moment, there is the dull, insistent, 
numb pain of something that makes itself felt through, above 
and below all our other thinking, we must know that we are 
worrying. Then there is but one thing to do—we must stop 
that worry; we must kill it. 

The wise men of this wondrous’ century have made great 
discoveries in their interviews with nature. They have dis- 
covered that everything that has been created has its uses. 
They will teach you not to assassinate flies with paper coated 
with sweetened glue, for “the flies are nature’s scavengers.” 
They will tell you just what are the special duties and responsi- 
bilities of each of the microscopic microbes with telescopic 
names. In their wildest moods of scientific enthusiasm they 
may venture to persuade you into believing that even the 
mosquito serves some real purpose in nature, but no man that 
has ever lived can say a good word about worry. 

Worry is forethought gone to seed. Worry is discounting 
possible future sorrows so that the individual may have present 
misery. Worry isthe father of insomnia. Worry is the traitor 
in our camp that dampens our powder, weakens ouraim. Under 
the guise of helping us to bear the present, and to be ready for 
the future, worry multiplies enemies within our own mind to 
sap our strength. 

Worry is the dominance of the mind bya single vague, rest- 
less, unsatisfied, fearing and fearful idea. The mental energy 
and force that should be concentrated on the successive duties 
of the day is constantly and surreptitiously abstracted and ab- 
sorbed by this one fixed idea. The full, rich strength of the 
unconscious working of the mind, that which produces our best 
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success, that represents our finest activity, is tapped, led away, 
and wasted on worry. 

Worry must not be confused with anxiety, though both 
words agree in meaning, originally, a “choking,” or a “ strang- 
ling,” referring, of course, to the throttling effect upon indi- 
vidual activity. Anxiety faces large issues of life seriously, 
calmly, with dignity. Anxiety always suggests hopeful possi- 
bility; it is active in being ready, and devising measures to 
meet the outcome. Worry is not one large individual sorrow; 
it is a colony of petty, vague, insignificant, restless imps of 
fear, that become important only from their combination, their 
constancy, their iteration. 

When death comes, when the one we love has passed from 
us, and the silence and the Joneness and the emptiness of all 
things make us stare dry-eyed into the future, we give ourselves 
up, for a time, to the agony of isolation. This is not a petty 
worry we must kill ere it kills us. This is the awful majesty 
of sorrow that mercifully benumbs us, though it may later be- 
come, in the mysterious working of omnipotence, a rebaptism 
and a regeneration. It is the worry habit, the magnifying of 
petty sorrows to eclipse the sun of happiness, against which I 
here make protest. 

To cure worry, the individual must be his own physician; 
he must give the case heroic treatment. He must realize, with 
every fiber of his being, the utter, absolute uselessness of worry. 
He must not think this is commonplace—a bit of mere theory; 
it is a reality that he must translate for himself from mere 
words to a real, living fact. He must understand that if he 
spend a whole series of eternities in worry, it would not change 
the fact one jot nor tittle. It is a time for action, not worry, 
because worry paralyzes thought and action too. If you set 
down a column of figures in addition, no amount of worry can 
change the sum total of those figures. That result is wrapped 
up in the inevitability of mathematics. The result can be made 
different only by changing the figures as they are set down in 
that column. 

The one time that a man cannot afford to worry is when he 
does worry. Then he is facing, or imagines he is, a critical 
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turn in affairs. This is the time when he needs one hundred 
per cent of his mental energy to make his plans quickly, to 
see what is his wisest decision, to keep a clear eye on the sky 
and on his course, and a firm hand on the helm until he has 
weathered the storm. 

There are two reasons why man should not worry, either 
one of which must operate in every instance. First, because 
he cannot prevent the results he fears. Second, because he 
can prevent them. If he is powerless to avert the blow, he 
needs perfect mental concentration to meet it bravely, to lighten 
its force, to get what salvage he can from the wreck, to sustain 
his strength at this time when he must plan a new future. If 
he can prevent the evil he fears, then he has no need to worry, 
for he would by so doing be dissipating energy in his hour of 
need. Gi 

If man does, day by day, ever the best he can by the light 
he has, he has no need to fear, no need to regret, no need to 
worry. No agony of worry would do aught to help him. 
Neither mortal nor angel can do more than his best. If we 
look back upon our past life we will see how, in the marvelous 
working of events, the cities of our greatest happiness and of 
our fullest success have been built along the rivers of our deep- 
est sorrows, our most abject failures. We then realize that 
our present happiness or success would have been impossible 
had it not been for some terrible affliction or loss in the past— 
some wondrous potent force in the evolution of our character 
or our fortune. This should be a wondrous stimulus to us in 
bearing the trials and sorrows of life. 

To cure oneself of worry is not an easy task; it is not to 
be removed in two or three applications of the quack medicine 
of any cheap philosophy, but it requires only clear, simple, 
common sense applied to the business of life. Man has no 
right to waste his own energies, to weaken his own powers and 
influence, for he has inalienable duties to himself, to his family, 
to society, and to the world. 
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A 
Friendship 
By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


[Ralph Waldo Emerson, the Concord philosopher, was born in Bos- 
ton, May 25, 1803. At eleven years of age he translated Virgil into 
verse, but at Harvard, though prize essayist and class poet, he was not 
otherwise distinguished. After graduation he taught school and stud- 
ied divinity under Dr. Channing. He was ordained, but resigned on 
account of theological doubts. In 1833 he visited Europe and, in Eng- 
land, met Coleridge, Wordsworth, Landor, De Quincey, and Carlyle. 
The results of his observations were published in the volume “ Eng- 
lish Traits.” On his return from Europe he began lecturing, which he 
followed at intervals for the rest of his life. The lectures were turned 
into essays, and in this form they have been published. In May 1834 
he began the famous correspondence with Carlyle that since his death 
has been edited by C. E. Norton. In 1836 a little volume entitled “‘ Na- 
ture” was published and placed him in the first rank of American 
thinkers. On August 31, 1837, he delivered the Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa address, “The American Scholar.” About 1840 there appeared 
in certain intellectual circles of New England, the so-called Transcen- 
dental movement which was accounted to spring from his writings. 
That he disclaimed responsibility for its extreme development is seen 
by his address on “‘The Conservative.” The movement gave rise to 
the organ named “The Dial,” edited first by Margaret Fuller, and 
afterward, for the three last years of its existence, by Emerson him- 
self. In 1846 his first volume of poems was published, and in 1850, 
“Representative Men,” a series of lectures delivered in England. 
After 1860 his work savored more of the practical philosopher. In that 
year he published “Conduct of Life” and in 1870, “Society and Soli- 
tude,” two series of lectures. He died at Concord, April 27, 1882. ] 


E have a great deal more kindness than is ever spoken. 
Barring all the selfishness that chills like east winds the 

world, the whole human family is bathed with an element of 
love like a fine ether. How many persons we meet in houses, 
whom we scarcely speak to, whom yet we honor, and who honor 
us! How many we see in the street, or sit with in church, 
whom, though silently, we warmly rejoice to be with! Read 


the language of these wandering eyebeams. The heart knoweth. 
376 
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The effect of the indulgence of this human affection is a 
certain cordial exhilaration. In poetry, and in common speech, 
the emotions of benevolence and complacency which are felt 
toward others, are likened to the material effects of fire; so 
swift, or much more swift, more active, more cheering are these 
fine inward irradiations. From the highest degree of passion- 
ate love, to the lowest degree of good will, they make the sweet- 
ness of life. 

Our intellectual and active powers increase with our affec- 
tion. The scholar sits down to write, and all his years of medi- 
tation do not furnish him with one good thought or happy ex- 
pression; but it is necessary to write a letter to a friend, and, 
forthwith, troops of gentle thoughts invest themselves, on 
every hand, with chosen words. See in any house where virtue 
and self-respect abide, the palpitation which the approach of 
a stranger causes. A commended stranger is expected and 
announced, and an uneasiness between pleasure and pain in- 
vades all the hearts of a household. His arrival almost brings 
fear to the good hearts that would welcome him. The house 
is dusted, all things fly into their places, the old coat is ex- 
changed for the new, and they must get up a dinner if they can. 
Of a commended stranger, only the good report is told by others, 
only the good and new is heard by us. He stands to us for 
humanity. He is, what we wish. Having imagined and in- 
vested him, we ask how we should stand related in conversation 
and action with such a man, and are uneasy with fear. The 
same idea exalts conversation with him. We talk better than 
we are wont. We have the nimblest fancy, a richer memory, 
and our dumb devil has taken leave for the time. For long 
hours we can continue a series of sincere, graceful, rich com- 
munications, drawn from the oldest, secretest experience, so 
that they who sit by, of our own kinsfolk and acquaintance, 
shall feel a lively surprise at our unusual powers. But as soon 
as the stranger begins to intrude his partialities, his definitions, 
his defects, into the conversation, it is all over. He has heard 
the first, the last and best, he will ever hear from us. He is 
no stranger now. Vulgarity, ignorance, misapprehension, are 
old acquaintances. Now, when he comes, he may get the order, 
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the dress, and the dinner, but the throbbing of the heart, and 
the communications of the soul no more. 

Pleasant are these jets of affection which relume a young 
world for me again. Delicious is a just and firm encounter of 
two, in a thought, in a feeling. How beautiful, on their ap- 
proach to this beating heart, the steps and forms of the gifted 
and the true! The moment we indulge our affections the earth 
is metamorphosed: there is no winter, and no night: all trage- 
dies, all ennuis vanish; all duties even; nothing fills the pro- 
ceeding eternity but the forms all radiant of beloved persons. 
Let the soul be assured that somewhere in the universe it 
should rejoin its friend, and it would be content and cheerful 
alone for a thousand years. 

I awoke this morning with devout thanksgiving for my 
friends, the old and the new. Shall I not call God, the Beauti- 
ful, who daily showeth himself so to me in his gifts? I chide 
society, I embrace solitude, and yet I am not so ungrateful as 
not to see the wise, the lovely, and the noble-minded, as from 
time to time they pass my gate. Who hears me, who under- 
stands me, becomes mine—a possession for all time. Nor is 
nature so poor, but she gives me this joy several times, and 
thus we weave social threads of our own, a new web of relations; 
and, as many thoughts in succession substantiate themselves, 
we shall by and by stand in a new world of our own creation, 
and no longer strangers and pilgrims in a traditionary globe. 
My friends have come tome unsought. The great God gave 
them to me. By oldest right, by the divine affinity of virtue 
with itself, I find them, or rather, not I, but the Deity in me 
and in them, both deride and cancel the thick walls of individual 
character, relation, age, sex and circumstance, at which he usu- 
ally connives, and now makes many one. High thanks I owe 
you, excellent lovers, who carry out the world for me to new 
and noble depths, and enlarge the meaning of all my thoughts. 
These are not stark and stiffened persons, but the newborn 
poetry of God—poetry without stop—hymn, ode, and epic, 
poetry still flowing and not yet caked in dead books with an- 
notation and grammar, but Apollo and the Muses chanting still. 
Will these two separate themselves from me again, or some of 
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them? I know not, but I fear it not; for my relation to them 
is so pure, that we hold by simple affinity, and the Genius of 
my life being thus social, the same affinity will exert its energy 
on whomsoever is as noble as these men and women, wherever 
I may be. 

I confess to an extreme tenderness of nature on this point. 
It is almost dangerous to me to “crush the sweet poison of 
misused wine” of the affections. A new person is to me al- 
ways a great event, and hinders me from sleep. I have had 
such fine fancies lately about two or three persons, as have 
given me delicious hours; but the joy ends in the day: it yields 
no fruit. Thought is not born of it; my action is very little 
modified. I must feel pride in my friend’s accomplishments as 
if they were mine—wild, delicate, throbbing property in his 
virtues. I feel as warmly when he is praised, as the lover when 
he hears applause of his engaged maiden. We overestimate 
the conscience of our friend. His goodness seems better than 
our goodness, his nature finer, his temptations less. Every- 
thing that is his, his name, his form, his dress, books, and in- 
struments, fancy enhances. Our own thought sounds new and 
larger from his mouth. 

Yet the systole and diastole of the heart are not without 
their analogy in the ebb and flow of love. Friendship, like the 
immortality of the soul, is too good to be believed. The lover, 
beholding his maiden, half knows that she is not verily that 
which he worships; and in the golden hour of friendship, we 
are surprised with shades of suspicion and unbelief. We doubt 
that we bestow on our hero the virtues in which he shines, and 
afterward worship the form to which we have ascribed his 
divine inhabitation. In strictness, the soul does not respect 
men as it respects itself. In strict science, all persons underlie 
the same condition of an infinite remoteness. Shall we fear to 
cool our love by facing the fact, by mining for the metaphysical 
foundation of this Elysian temple? Shall I not be as real as 
the things I see? If I am, I shall not fear to know them for 
what they are. Their essence is not less beautiful than their 
appearance, though it needs finer organs for its apprehension. 
The root of the plant is not unsightly to science, though for 
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chaplets and festoons we cut the stem short. And I must 
hazard the production of the bald fact amid these pleasing 
reveries, though it should prove an Egyptian skull at our ban- 
quet. A man who stands united with his thought, conceives 
magnificently to himself. He is conscious of a universal suc- 
cess, even though bought by, uniform particular failures. No 
advantages, no powers, no gold or force can be any match for 
him. I cannot choose but rely on my own poverty, more than 
on your wealth. I cannot make your consciousness tantamount 
to mine. Only the star dazzles; the planet has a faint, moon- 
like ray. I hear what you say of the admirable parts and tried 
temper of the party you praise, but I see well that for all his 
purple cloaks I shall not like him, unless he is at last a poor 
Greek likeme. I cannot deny it, O friend, that the vast shadow 
of the phenomenal includes thee, also, in its pied and painted 
immensity—thee, also, compared with whom all else is shadow. 
Thou art not Being, as Truth is, as Justice is—thou art not 
my soul, but a picture and effigy of that. Thou hast come to 
me lately, and already thou art seizing thy hat and cloak. Is 
it not that the soul puts forth friends, as the tree puts forth 
leaves, and presently, by the germination of new buds, extrudes 
the old leaf. The law of nature is alternation forevermore. 
Each electrical state superinduces the opposite. The soul en- 
virons itself with friends, that it may enter into a grander self- 
acquaintance or solitude; and it goes alone, for a season, that 
it may exalt its conversation or society. This method betrays 
itself along the whole history of our personal relations. Ever 
the instinct of affection revives the hope of union with our 
mates, and ever the returning sense of insulation recalls us 
from the chase. Thus every man passes his life in the search 
after friendship, and if he should record his true sentiment, 
he might write a letter like this, to each new candidate for his 
love :— 


DEAR FRIEND: If I was sure of thee, sure of thy capacity, 
sure to match my mood with thine, I should never think again 
of trifles, in relation to thy comings and goings. Iam not very 
wise: my moods are quite attainable: and I respect thy genius: 
it is to me as yet unfathomed; yet dare I not presume in thee a 
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perfect intelligence of me, and so thou art to me a delicious tor- 
ment. ‘Thine ever, or never. 


Yet these uneasy pleasures and fine pains are for curiosity, 
and not for life. They are not to be indulged. This is to 
weave cobweb, and not cloth. Our friendships hurry to short 
and poor conclusions, because we have made them a texture of 
wine and dreams, instead of the tough fiber of the human heart. 
The laws of friendship are great, austere, and eternal, of one 
web with the laws of natureand of morals. But we have aimed 
at a swift and petty benefit, to suck a sudden sweetness. We 
snatch at the slowest fruit in the whole garden of God, which 
many summers and many winters must ripen. We seek our 
friend not sacredly but with an adulterate passion which would 
appropriate him to ourselves. In vain. We are armed all over 
with subtle antagonisms, which, as soon as we meet, begin to 
play, and translate all poetry into stale prose. Almost all peo- 
ple descend to meet. All association must be a compromise, 
and, what is worst, the very flower and aroma of the flower of 
each of the beautiful natures disappears as they approach each 
other. Whata perpetual disappointment is actual society, even 
of the virtuous and gifted! After interviews have been com- 
passed with long foresight, we must be tormented presently by 
baffled blows, by sudden, unseasonable apathies, by epilepsies 
of wit and of animal spirits, in the heyday of friendship and 
thought. Our faculties do not play us true, and both parties 
are relieved by solitude. 

I ought to be equal to every relation. It makes no differ- 
ence how many friends I have, and what content I can find in 
conversing with each, if there be one to whom I am not equal. 
If I have shrunk unequal from one contest, instantly the joy I 
find in all the rest becomes mean and cowardly. I should hate 
myself, if then I made my other friends my asylum. 


“The valiant warrior famoused for fight, 
After a hundred victories, once foiled, 
Is from the book of honor razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled.” 


Our impatience is thus sharply rebuked. Bashfulness and 
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apathy are a tough husk in which a delicate organization is 
protected from premature ripening. It would be lost if it knew 
itself before any of the best souls were yet ripe enough to know 
and own it. Respect the xaturlangsamkeit which hardens the 
ruby in a million years, and works in duration, in which Alps 
and Andes come and goas rainbows. The good spirit of our 
life has no heaven which is the price of rashness. Love, which 
is the essence of God, is not for levity, but for the total worth 
of man. Let us not have this childish luxury in our regards; 
but the austerest worth; let us approach our friend with an 
audacious trust in the truth of his heart, in the breadth, impos- 
sible to be overturned, of his foundations. 

The attractions of this subject are not to be resisted, and I 
leave, for the time, all account of subordinate social benefit, to 
speak of that select and sacred relation which is a kind of ab- 
solute, and which even leaves the language of love suspicious 
and common, so much is this purer, and nothing is so much 
divine. 

I do not wish to treat friendships daintily, but with rough- 
est courage. When they are real, they are not glass threads 
or frostwork, but the solidest thing we know. For now, after 
so many ages of experience, what do we know of nature, or of 
ourselves? Not one step has man taken toward the solution of 
the problem of his destiny. In one condemnation of folly stand 
the whole universe of men. But the sweet sincerity of joy and 
peace, which I draw from this alliance with my brother’s soul, 
is the nut itself whereof all nature and all thought is but the 
husk and shell. Happy is the house that shelters a friend! It 
might well be built, like a festal bower or arch, to entertain him 
a single day. Happier, if he know the solemnity of that rela- 
tion, and honor its law! It is no idle band, no holiday engage- 
ment. He who offers himself a candidate for that covenant 
comes up, like an Olympian, to the great games, where the 
first-born of the world are the competitors. He proposes him- 
self for contests where Time, Want, Danger are in the lists, 
and he alone is victor who has truth enough in his constitution 
to preserve the delicacy of his beauty from the wear and tear 
of all these. The gifts of fortune may be present or absent, 
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but all the hap in that contest depends on intrinsic nobleness, 
and the contempt of trifles. There are two elements that go 
to the composition of friendship, each so sovereign, that I can 
detect no superiority in either, no reason why either should be 
first named. One is Truth. A friend is a person with whom 
I may be sincere. Before him, I may think aloud. I am 
arrived at last in the presence of a man so real and equal that 
I may drop even those undermost garments of dissimulation, 
courtesy, and second thought, which men never put off, and 
may deal with him with the simplicity and wholeness, with 
which one chemical atom meets another. Sincerity is the 
luxury allowed, like diadems and authority, only to the highest 
rank, ¢hat being permitted to speak truth, as having none above 
it to court or conform unto. Every man alone is sincere. At 
the entrance of a second person, hypocrisy begins. We parry 
and fend the approach of our fellow-man by compliments, by 
gossip, by amusements, by affairs. We cover up our thought 
from him under a hundred folds. I knew a man who, under a 
certain religious frenzy, cast off this drapery, and omitting all 
compliments and commonplace, spoke to the conscience of every 
person he encountered, and that with great insight and beauty. 
At first he was resisted, and all men agreed he was mad. But 
persisting, as indeed he could not help doing, for some time in 
this course, he attained to the advantage of bringing every man 
of his acquaintance into true relations with him. Noman would 
think of speaking falsely with him, or of putting him off with 
any chat of markets or reading rooms. But every man was 
constrained by so much sincerity to face him, and what love of 
nature, what poetry, what symbol of truth he had, he did cer- 
tainly show him. But to most of us society shows not its face 
and eye, but its side and its back. To stand in true relations 
with men in a false age, is worth a fit of insanity, is it not? 
We can seldom go erect. Almost every man we meet requires 
some civility, requires to be humored—he has some fame, some 
talent, some whim of religion or philanthropy in his head that 
is not to be questioned, and so spoils all conversation with him. 
But a friend is a sane man who exercises not my ingenuity but 
me. My friend gives me entertainment without requiring me 
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to stoop, or to lisp, or to mask myself. A friend, therefore, is 
a sort of paradox in nature. I who alone am, I who see noth- 
ing in nature whose existence I can affirm with equal evidence 
to my own, behold now the semblance of my being in all its 
height, variety, and curiosity, reiterated in a foreign form; so 
that a friend may well be reckoned the masterpiece of nature. 
The other element of friendship is Tenderness. We are 
holden to men by every sort of tie, by blood, by pride, by fear, 
by hope, by lucre, by lust, by hate, by admiration, by- every 
circumstance and badge and trifle, but we can scarce believe 
that so much character can subsist in another as to draw us by 
love. Can another be so blessed, and we so pure, that we can 
offer him tenderness? When a man becomes dear to me, I 
have touched the goal of fortune. I find very little written 
directly to the heart of this matter in books. And yet I have 
one text which I cannot choose but remember. My author 
says, “I offer myself faintly and bluntly to those whose I 
effectually am, and tender myself least to him to whom I am 
the most devoted.” I wish that friendship should have feet, 
as well as eyes and eloquence. It must plant itself on the 
ground, before it walks over the moon. I wish it to be a little 
of a citizen, before it is quite a cherub. We chide the citizen 
because he makes love a commodity. It is an exchange of 
gifts, of useful loans; it is good neighborhood; it watches 
with the sick; it holds the pall at the funeral; and quite loses 
sight of the delicacies and nobility of the relation. But though 
we cannot find the god under this disguise of a sutler, yet, on 
the other hand, we cannot forgive the poet if he spins his 
thread too fine, and does not substantiate his romance by the 
municipal virtues of justice, punctuality, fidelity, and pity. I 
hate the prostitution of the name of friendship to signify modish 
and worldly alliances. I much prefer the company of plow- 
boys and tin peddlers, to the silken and perfumed amity which 
only celebrates its days of encounter by a frivolous display, by 
rides in a curricle, and dinners at the best taverns. The end 
of friendship is a commerce the most strict and homely that 
can be joined; more strict than any of which we have experi- 
ence. It is for aid and comfort through all the relations and 
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passages of life and death. It is fit for serene days, and grace- 
ful gifts, and country rambles, but also for rough roads and 
hard fare, shipwreck, poverty, and persecution. It keeps com- 
pany with the sallies of the wit and the trances of religion. We 
are to dignify to each other the daily needs and offices of man’s 
life, and embellish it by courage, widsom, and unity. It should 
never fall into something usual and settled, but should be alert 
and inventive, and add rhyme and reason to what was drudgery. 

For perfect friendship it may be said to require natures so 
rare and costly, so well tempered each, and so happily adapted, 
and withal so circumstanced (for even in that particular, a poet 
says, love demands that the parties be altogether paired), that 
very seldom can its satisfaction be realized. It cannot subsist 
in its perfection, say some of those who are learned in this 
warm lore of the heart, betwixt more than two. I am not quite 
so strict in my terms, perhaps because I have never known so 
high a fellowship as others. I please my imagination more 
with a circle of godlike men and women variously related to 
each other, and between whom subsists a lofty intelligence. But 
I find this law of one to one, peremptory for conversation, which 
is the practice and consummation of friendship. Do not mix 
waters too much. The best mix as ill as good and bad. You 
shall have very useful and cheering discourse at several times 
with two several men, but let all three of you come together, ` 
and you shall not have one new and hearty word. Two may 
talk and one may hear, but three cannot take part in a conver- 
sation of the most sincere and searching sort. In good com- 
pany there is never such discourse between two, across the 
table, as takes place when you leave them alone. In good 
company, the individuals at once merge their egotism into a 
social soul exactly coextensive with the several consciousnesses 
there present. No partialities of friend to friend, no fondnesses 
of brother to sister, of wife to husband, are there pertinent, but 
quite otherwise. Only he may then speak who can sail on the 
common thought of the party, and not poorly limited to his 
own. Now this convention, which good sense demands, de- 
stroys the high freedom of great conversation, which requires 


an absolute running of two souls into one. 
25 
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No two men but being left alone with each other, enter into 
simpler relations. Yet it is affinity that determines whzch two 
shall converse. Unrelated men give little joy to each other; 
will never suspect the latent powers of each. We-talk some- 
times of a great talent for conversation, as if it were a perma- 
nent property in some individuals. Conversation is an eva- 
nescent relation—no more. A man is reputed to have thought 
and eloquence; he cannot, for all that, say a word to his cousin 
or his uncle. They accuse his silence with as much reason as 
they would blame the insignificance of a dial in the shade. In 
the sun it will mark the hour. Among those who enjoy his 
thought, he will regain his tongue. 

Friendship requires that rare mean betwixt likeness and 
unlikeness, that piques each with the presence of power and of 
consent in the other party. Let me be alone to the end of the 
world, rather than that my friend should overstep by a word or 
a look his real sympathy. I am equally balked by antagonism 
and by compliance. Let him not cease an instant to be him- 
self. The only joy I have in his being mine, is that the not 
mine is mine. It turns the stomach, it blots the daylight; 
where I looked for a manly furtherance, or at least a manly re- 
sistance, to find a mush of concession. Better be a nettle in 
the side of your friend, than his echo. The condition which 
high friendship demands is ability to do without it. To be 
capable of that high office requires great and sublime parts. 
There must be very two before there can be very one. Let it 
be an alliance of two large formidable natures, mutually beheld, 
mutually feared, before yet they recognize the deep identity 
which beneath these disparities unites them. 

He only is fit for this society who is magnanimous. He 
must be so, to know its law. Hemust be one who is sure that 
greatness and goodness are always economy. He must be one 
who is not swift to intermeddle with his fortunes. Let him not 
dare to intermeddle with this. Leave to the diamond its ages 
to grow, nor expect to accelerate the births of the eternal. 
Friendship demands a religious treatment. We must not be 
willful, we must not provide. We talk of choosing our friends, 
but friends are self-elected. Reverence is a great part of it. 
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Treat your friend as a spectacle. Of course, if he be a man, 
he has merits that are not yours, and that you cannot honor, if 
you must needs hold him close to your person. Stand aside. 
Give those merits room. Let them mount and expand. Be 
not so much his friend that you can never know his peculiar 
energies, like fond mammas who shut up their boy in the house 
until he is almost grown a girl. Are you the friend of your 
friend’s buttons, or of his thoughts? Toa great heart he will 
still be a stranger in a thousand particulars, that he may come 
near in the holiest ground. Leave it to girls and boys to regard 
a friend as property, and to suck a short and all-confounding 
pleasure instead of the pure nectar of God. 

Let us buy our entrance to this guild by a long probation. 
Why should we desecrate noble and beautiful souls by intrud- 
ing on them? Why insist on rash personal relations with your 
friend? Why go to his house, or know his mother and brother 
and sisters? Why be visited by him at your own? Are these 
things material to our covenant? Leave this touching and 
clawing. Let him be to mea spirit. A message, a thought, a 
sincerity, a glance from him I want, but not news, nor pottage. 
I can get politics, and chat, and neighborly conveniences, from 
cheaper companions. Should not the society of my friend be 
to me poetic, pure, universal, and great as nature itself? Ought 
I to feel that our tie is profane in comparison with yonder bar 
of cloud that sleeps on the horizon, or that clump of waving 
grass that divides the brook? Let us not vilify but raise it to 
that standard. That great defying eye, that scornful beauty 
of his mien and action, do not pique yourself on reducing, but 
rather fortify and enhance. Worship his superiorities. Wish 
him not less by a thought, but hoard and tell them all. Guard 
him as thy great counterpart; have a princedom to thy friend. 
Let him be to thee forever a sort of beautiful enemy, un- 
tamable, devoutly revered, and not a trivial conveniency to be 
soon outgrown and cast aside. The hues of the opal, the 
light of the diamond, are not to be seen, if the eye is too 
near. To my friend I write a letter, and from him I receive 
a letter. That seems to you a little. Me it suffices. It is 
a spiritual gift worthy of him to give and of me to receive. 
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It profanes nobody. In these warm lines the heart will trust 
itself, as it will not to the tongue, and pour out the prophecy 
of a godlier existence than all the annals of heroism have yet 
made good. 

Respect so far the holy laws of this fellowship as not to 
prejudice its perfect flower by your impatience for its opening. 
We must be our own before we can be another’s. There is at 
least this satisfaction in crime, according to the Latin proverb: 
you can speak to your accomplice on even terms. Crimen quos 
inquinat, equat. To those whom we admire and love, at first 
we cannot. Yet the least defect of self-possession vitiates, in 
my judgment, the entire relation. There can never be deep 
peace between two spirits, never mutual respect until, in their 
dialogue, each stands for the whole world. 

What is so great as friendship, let us carry with what grand- 
eur of spirit we can. Let us be silent—so we may hear the 
whisper of the gods. Let us not interfere. Who set you to 
cast about what you should say to the select souls, or to say 
anything to such? No matter how ingenious, no matter how 
graceful and bland. There are innumerable degrees of folly 
and wisdom, and for you to say aught is to be frivolous. Wait, 
and thy soul shall speak. Wait until the necessary and ever- 
lasting overpowers you, until day and night avail themselves of 
your lips. The only money of God is God. He pays never 
with anything less or anything else. The only reward of virtue, 
is virtue: the only way to have a friend, is to be one. Vain to 
hope to come nearer a man by getting into his house. If un- 
like, his soul only flees the faster from you, and you shall catch 
never a true glance of his eye. We see the noble afar off, and 
they repel us; why should we intrude? Late—very late—we 
perceive that no arrangements, no introductions, no consue- 
tudes, or habits of society, would be of any avail to establish 
us in such relations with them as we desire—but solely the 
uprise of nature in us to the same degree it is in them: then 
shall we meet as water with water: and if we should not meet 
them then, we shall not want them, for we are already they. 
In the last analysis, love is only the reflection of a man’s own 
worthiness from other men. Men have sometimes exchanged 
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names with their friends, as if they would signify that in their 
friend each loved his own soul. 

The higher the style we demand of friendship, of course the 
less easy to establish it with flesh and blood. We walk alone 
in the world. Friends, suchas we desire, are dreams and fables. 
Buta sublime hope cheers ever the faithful heart, that elsewhere, 
in other regions of the universal power, souls are now acting, 
enduring, and daring, which can love us, and which we can love. 
We may congratulate ourselves that the period of nonage, of 
follies, of blunders, and of shame, is passed in solitude, and 
when we are finished men, we shall grasp heroic hands in heroic 
hands. Only be admonished by what you already see, not to 
strike leagues of friendship with cheap persons, where no friend- 
ship can be. Our impatience betrays us into rash and foolish 
alliances which no God attends. By persisting in your path, 
though you forfeit the little, you gain the great. You become 
pronounced. You demonstrate yourself, so as to put yourself 
out of the reach of false relations, and you draw to you the 
firstborn of the world, those rare pilgrims whereof only one or 
two wander in nature at once, and before whom the vulgar 
great, show as spectres and shadows merely. 

It is foolish to be afraid of making our ties too spiritual, as 
if so we could lose any genuine love. Whatever correction of 
our popular views we make from insight, nature will be sure 
to bear us out in, and though it seem to rob us of some joy, 
will repay us with a greater. Let us feel, if we will, the abso- 
lute insulation of man. Weare sure that we have all in us. 
We go to Europe, or we pursue persons, or we read books, in 
the instinctive faith that these will call it out and reveal us to 
ourselves. Beggars all. The persons are such as we; the 
Europe, an old faded garment of dead persons; the books, their 
ghosts. Let us drop this idolatry. Let us give over this 
mendicancy. Let us even bid our dearest friends farewell, and 
defy them, saying, “ Who are you? Unhand me. I will be de- 
pendent no more.” Ah! seest thou not, O brother, that thus 
we part only to meet again on a higher platform, and only be 
more each other’s, because we are more our own? AQ friend 
is Janus-faced: he looks to the past and the future. He is the 
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child of all my foregoing hours, the prophet of those to come. 
He is the harbinger of a greater friend. It is the property of 
the divine to be reproductive. 

I do then with my friends as I do with my books. I would 
have them where I can find them, but I seldom use them. We 
must have society on our own terms, and admit or exclude it on 
the slightest cause. I cannot afford to speak much with my 
friend. If he is great, he makes me so great that I cannot 
descend to converse. In the great days, presentiments hover 
before me, far before me in the firmament. I ought then to 
dedicate myself to them. I go in that I may seize them; I go 
out that I may seize them. I fear only that I may lose them 
receding into the sky in which now they are only a patch of 
brighter light. Then, though I prize my friends, I cannot 
afford to talk with them and study their visions, lest I lose my 
own. It would indeed give me a certain household joy to quit 
this lofty seeking, this spiritual astronomy, or search of stars, 
and come down to warm sympathies with you; but then I know 
well I shall mourn always the vanishing of my mighty gods. 
It is true, next week I shall have languid times, when I can 
well afford to occupy myself with foreign objects; then I shall 
regret the lost literature of your mind, and wish you were by 
my side again. But if you come, perhaps you will fill my mind 
only with new visions, not with yourself but with your lusters, 
and I shall not be able any more than now to converse with 
you. So I will own to my friends this evanescent intercourse. 
I will receive from them not what they have, but what they 
are. They shall give me that which properly they cannot give 
me, but which radiates from them. But they shall not hold 
me by any relations less subtle and pure. We will meet as 
though we met not, and part as though we parted not. 

It has seemed to me lately more possible than I knew, to 
carry a friendship greatly, on one side, without due correspond- 
ence on the other. Why should I cumber myself with the 
poor fact that the receiver is not capacious? It never troubles 
the sun that some of his rays fall wide and vain into ungrateful 
space, and only a small part on the reflecting planet. Let your 
greatness educate the crude and cold companion. If he is un- 
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equal, he will presently pass away, but thou art enlarged by 
thy own shining; and, no longer a mate for frogs and worms, 
dost soar and burn with the gods of the empyrean. It is 
thought a disgrace to love unrequited. But the great will see 
that true love cannot be unrequited. True love transcends in- 
stantly the unworthy object, and dwells and broods on the 
eternal, and when the poor, interposed mask crumbles, it is not 
sad, but feels rid of so much earth, and feels its independency 
the surer. Yet these things may hardly be said without a sort 
of treachery to the relation. The essence of friendship is en- 
tireness, a total magnanimity and trust. It must not surmise 
or provide for infirmity. It treats its object as a god, that it 
may deify both. 
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Integrity 
By HENRY HARDWICKE 


IR WALTER SCOTT’S last words were addressed to his 
son-in-law. He said, “ Be a good man Lockhart, be a good 
man.” This advice to all mankind is to be found running 
throughout his delightful works. It is ina young man’s power, 
by integrity in his dealings, to establish a character that will 
make his fortune. If he is known to be honest, and a man is 
a fool who is not honest, his notes will be taken as quickly as 
banknotes. Hethus becomes able to carry out his enterprises. 
Every young man when he begins life for himself, must 
make his choice between a good and an evil course of life. 

He must make the choice, which, according to the fable, 
Hercules made when a young man. It is said that, when 
Hercules was in that part of his youth, in which it was natural 
for him to consider what course of life he ought to pursue, he 
one day retired into a desert, where the silence and solitude of 
the place very much favored his meditations. As he was mus- 
ing on his present condition, and very much perplexed in him- 
self on the state of life he should choose, he saw two women, 
of a larger stature than ordinary, approaching toward him. One 
of them had a very noble air, and graceful deportment; her 
beauty was natural and easy, her person clean and unspotted, 
her eyes cast toward the ground with an agreeable reserve, her 
motion and behavior full of modesty, and her raiment as white 
as snow. The other had a great deal of health and floridness 
in her countenance, which she had helped with an artificial 


white and red, and she endeavored to appear more graceful 
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than ordinary in her mien, by a mixture of affectation in all her 
gestures. She had a wonderful confidence and assurance in 
her looks, and all the variety of colors in her dress that she 
thought were the most proper to show her complexion to ad- 
vantage. She cast her eyes upon herself, then turned them 
on those that were present, to see how they liked her and often 
looked on the figure she made in her own shadow. Upon her 
near approach to Hercules, she stepped before the other lady, 
who came forward with a regular composed carriage, and run- 
ning up to him, accosted him after the following manner :— 

“My dear Hercules,” said she, “I find you are very much 
divided in your thoughts upon the way of life that you ought 
to choose: be my friend, and follow me; I will lead you into 
the possession of pleasure, and outsof the reach of pain, and 
remove you from all the noise and disquietude of business. 
The affairs of either war or peace shall have no power to dis- 
turb you. Your whole employment shall be to make your life 
easy, and to entertain every sense with its proper gratifications. 
Sumptuous tables, beds of roses, clouds of perfumes, concerts 
of music, crowds of beauties, are all in readiness to receive you. 
Come along with me into this region of delights, this world of 
pleasure, and bid farewell forever to care, to pain, to business.” 
Hercules hearing the lady talk after this manner, desired to 
know her name: to which she answered, “ My friends and those 
who are well acquainted with me, call me Happiness: but my 
enemies, and those who would injure my reputation, have given 
me the name of Pleasure.” 

By this time the other lady was come up, and addressed 
herself to the young hero in a very different manner: “ Her- 
cules,” says she, “I offer myself to you, because I know you 
are descended from the gods, and give proofs of that descent 
by your love to virtue, and application to the studies proper 
for your age. This makes me hope you will gain, both for 
yourself and me, an immortal reputation. But before I invite 
you into my society and friendship, I will be open and sincere 
with you, and must lay this down as an established truth, that 
there is nothing truly valuable, which can be purchased with- 
out pain and labor. The gods have set a price upon every real 
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and noble pleasure. If you would gain the favor of the Deity, 
you must be at the pains of worshiping Him; if the friendship 
of good men, you must study to oblige them; if you would be 
honored by your country, you must take care to serve it; in 
short, if you would be eminent in war or peace, you must be- 
come master of all the qualifications that can make you so. 
These are the only terms and conditions upon which I can pro- 
pose happiness.” 

The goddess of Pleasure here broke in upon her discourse: 
“You see,” said she, “ Hercules, by her own confession, the 
way to her pleasures is long and difficult; whereas, that which 
I propose is short and easy.” “Alas,” said the other lady, 
whose visage glowed with passion, made up of scorn and pity, 
“what are the pleasures you propose ? 

“To eat before you are hungry, drink before you are athirst, 
sleep before you are tired, to gratify appetites before they are 
raised, and raise such appetites as nature never planted. 

“You never heard the most delicious music, which is the 
praise of oneself; nor saw the most beautiful object, which 
is the work of one’s own hands. Your votaries pass away their 
youth in a dream of mistaken pleasures, while they are hoarding 
up anguish, torment, and remorse, for old age. 

“ As for me, I am the friend of gods, and of good men; an 
agreeable companion to the artisan; an household god to the 
fathers of families; a patron and protector of servants; an as- 
sociate in all true and generous friendships. The conquests of 
my votaries are never costly, but always delicious; for none eat 
or drink at them, who are not invited by hunger and thirst. 
Their slumbers are sound and their wakings cheerful. My 
young men have the pleasure of hearing themselves praised by 
those who are in years; and those who are in years, of being 
honored by those who are young. Ina word, my followers are 
favored by the gods, beloved by their acquaintances, esteemed 
by their country, and, after the close of their labors, honored 
by posterity.” 

We know by the life of this memorable hero, to which of 
these two ladies he gave up his heart; and I believe every one 
who reads this, will do him the justice to approve his choice. 
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To live with honor in the world, the shortest and the surest 
way is to be in reality what we appear to be. It is a fact con- 
firmed by the observation of the wisest men, that all human 
virtues increase and strengthen themselves by the practice and 
experience of them. 

Without integrity all other qualities are useless to the man 
who would succeed. How earnestly does the great Franklin 
speak of honesty: “Let honesty be as the breath of thy soul; 
then shalt thou reach the highest point of happiness, and inde- 
pendence shall be thy shield and buckler, thy helmet and crown; 
then shall thy soul walk upright, nor stoop to the silken wretch 
because he hath riches, nor pocket an abuse because the hand 
which offers it wears a ring set with diamonds.” 

It may be set down as a fact about which there can be no 
question that he is himself a knave*who says there is no such 
thing as an honest man, and the reader is advised, that when a 
man entertaining such a sentiment, leaves his house, if he 
should be so unfortunate as to entertain such a guest, he im- 
mediately count his spoons. 

To one who declared that he did not believe there was an 
honest man in the world, another replied: “It is impossible 
that any one man should know all the world, but quite possible 
that one may know himself.” 

Carlyle’s advice should in this connection be carefully noted: 
“Make yourself an honest man, and then you may be sure there 
is one rascal less in the world.” 

Honor has ever been esteemed by the wise of all ages as 
being more precious than life, and Shakespeare says: “Mine 
honor is my life; both grow in one; take honor from me, and 
my life is done.” 

And the pure and upright Addison said: “Better to die 
ten thousand deaths than wound my honor.” 

Our own immortal Washington has left upon record his 
opinion of the value of character in the following words: “I 
hope I shall always possess firmness and virtue enough to main- 
tain what I consider the most enviable of all titles, the character 
of an honest man.” The honesty for which the Quakers are 
so justly famed is well illustrated by the following anecdotes: 
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“ A prominent Quaker merchant, having through accumulated 
reverses become insolvent, and not being able to pay more than 
about fifty per cent on his creditors’ demands, formed a resolu- 
tion, if fortune favored his future endeavors, to pay the whole 
amount, and in case of death he ordered his sons to liquidate 
his debts by joint proportions. His life, however, was spared, 
and, after struggling with a variety of difficulties—for his liveli- 
hood chiefly depended on his own labor—he at length saved 
sufficient to satisfy every demand. One day, the old man went 
with a very considerable sum to the surviving son of one of his 
creditors, who had been dead thirty years, and insisted on pay- 
ing him the money he owed his father, which he accordingly 
did with heartfelt satisfaction.” 

It is said that Gideon Lee spent his last moments in a 
dying charge to his sons, in which he enjoined them always to 
“fill up the measure of time.” “Be,” said he, “always em- 
ployed profitably in doing good, in building up; aim to promote 
the good of yourselves and of society; no one can do much 
good without doing some harm, but you will do less harm by 
striving to do good; be industrious, be honest.” 

Some of Chatham’s biographers say that they who listened 
to him speak, felt that there was something grander in the 
man, than anything which he said. Kossuth said when re- 
proached with poverty, that though his hands were empty they 
were clean. Colbert was once asked by Louis XIV. why he 
could not conquer a country as small as Holland. The minister 
replied that it was because the greatness of a country does not 
depend upon the extent of its territory, but on the character of 
its people. One of the chief causes of the prosperity of our 
people is their patriotism, and their steady observance of the 
principles of civil and religious liberty. Other countries are 
more fertile and have many more natural resources than ours, 
but there are none where the great majority of the people are 
as happy as they are here. 

All men who have succeeded in life have had a just and 
high appreciation of the value of integrity. Canning said that 
his road must be through integrity to power; that he would try 
no other course, and that he was sanguine enough to ‘believe 
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that this course, though not perhaps of the quickest, was the 
surest. 

Integrity is power. It creates friends, it wins confidence, 
and united with common sense and diligence, will eventually 
secure wealth, honor, and happiness. Franklin said in speak- 
ing of his known honesty, that it was because of his integrity, 
chiefly, that he had so much weight with his fellow-men. He 
said that he was a poor speaker, never eloquent, subject to 
much hesitation in the choice of words, hardly correct in his 
language, and yet that he usually carried his point. 
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The End of the Play 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


{William Makepeace Thackeray was born at Calcutta, India, July 
18, 1811. Being an indifferent scholar he left Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1830, determined to finish his education by travel. He went 
to Germany and spent some time in Weimar, where he was introduced 
to Goethe. In 1835 he drifted into journalism and literature, writing 
for ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine.” In 1844 he visited Athens, Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, and Cairo, and contributed to “Fraser’s” “The Luck of 
Barry Lyndon.” Though a contributor to “ Punch” since its establish- 
ment in 1841, it was not until 1846, when he published the sketches now 
known as “The Book of Snobs,” that he obtained general recognition 
and popularity. In January 1847 “Vanity Fair” began to appear in 
monthly numbers after the fashion set by Dickens. 

In 1851 he gave his first lectures, entitled “English Humorists.” 
“Henry Esmond” was published in 1852. Inthe same year he made 
his first tour of America, lecturing on the “English Humorists,” In 
1857 he stood for a seat in Parliament for the town of Oxford, but was 
not elected. In the same year he produced “The Virginians.” The 
“Cornhill Magazine” started in 1860 with Thackeray as editor, but he 
relinquished the post in 1862. In its pages appeared the “ Roundabout 
Papers,” ‘‘Lovel, the Widower,” “The Adventures of Philip,” and 
“Denis Duval” so far as it had progressed at the time of his death, 
which took place in London on December 24, 1863.] 


HE play is done; the curtain drops, 
Slow falling to the prompter’s bell: 

A moment yet the actor stops, 

And looks around to say farewell. 
It is an irksome word and task; 

And, when he’s laughed and said his say, 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 

A face that’s anything but gay. 
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One word, ere yet the evening ends, 
Let’s close it with a parting rhyme, 
And pledge a hand to all young friends, 
As fits the merry Christmas time. 
On life’s wide scene you, too, have parts, 
That Fate ere long shall bid you play; 
Good night! with honest gentle hearts 
A kindly greeting go alway! 


Good night!—I’d say, the griefs, the joys, 
Just hinted in this mimic page, 
The triumphs and defeats of boys, 
Are but repeated in our age. 
Td say, your woes were not less keen, 
Your hopes more vain than those of men; 
Your pangs or pleasures of fifteen 
At forty-five played o’er again. 


I’d say, we suffer and we strive, 
Not less nor more as men than boys; 
With grizzled beards at forty-five, 
As erst at twelve in corduroys. 
And if, in time of sacred youth, 
We learned at home to love and pray, 
Pray Heaven that early Love and Truth 
May never wholly pass away. 


And in the world, as in the school, 
I’d say, how fate may change and shift; 
The prize be sometimes with the fool, 
The race not always to the swift. 
The strong may yield, the good may fall, 
The great man be a vulgar clown, 
The knave be lifted over all, 
The kind cast pitilessly down. 


Who knows the inscrutable design? 
Blessed be He who took and gave! 
Why should your mother, Charles, not mine, 
Be weeping at her darling’s grave? 
We bow to Heaven that will’d it so, 
That darkly rules the fate of all, 
That sends the respite or the blow, 
That’s free to give, or to recall. 
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This crowns his feast with wine and wit: 
Who brought him to that mirth and state? 
His betters, see, below him sit, 
Or hunger hopeless at the gate. 
Who bade the mud from Dives’ wheel 
To spurn the rags of Lazarus? 
Come, brother, in that dust we’ll kneel, 
Confessing Heaven that ruled it thus. 


So each shall mourn, in life’s advance, 

Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed; 
Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance, 

And longing passion unfulfilled. 
Amen! whatever fate be sent, 

Pray God the heart may kindly glow, 
Although the head with cares be bent, 

And whitened with the winter snow. 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart, 
Who misses or who wins the prize. 
Go, lose or conquer as you can; 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 


A gentleman, or old or young! 
(Bear kindly with my humble lays); 
The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas days: 
The shepherds heard it overhead— 
The joyful angels raised it then: 
Glory to Heaven on high, it said, 
And peace on earth to gentle men. 


My song, save this, is little worth; 
I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health, and love, and mirth 
As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will. 
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A Word for the « Unsuccessful ”’ 


By OLIVER H. G. LEIGH 


HE proper enthusiasm of youth need not and should not 
prevent thoughtful recognition of the fact that ambition 
may choose other paths than those leading to wealth or glory. 
To aim at power, or fame, or dazzling supremacy, is perfectly 
consistent with the higher desire to be good and do good, for 
its own sake. But the tendency of the times is, unfortunately, 
to magnify mere money-getting as a grander type of success 
than that attainable by living the quiet life which gains and 
gives a sweeter happiness than gold can make sure of buying. 

Old-fashioned notions are having rather a hard time of it in 
these glittering days of surface display. Yet we gather once 
a week the world round to do honor to the makers of the in- 
spiration that has made us a great Christian people, although 
in our secular temples those men would to-day be classed 
among the “unsuccessful.” 

True success is too often won at the cost of years or life- 
times of bitter struggle, with the funeral wreath crowning the 
struggler and the victor’s laurel snatched for another brow. 
We see men rise in the world by using the fallen as pedestals. 

As we let ourselves be swept along in the maddening rush 
of competition for the world’s tempting prizes, we owe it to our 
nobler instincts to give frequent thought to our mates and 
neighbors who, our equals in mind, ambition, and character, 
have been handicapped in the race by the chances which may 
befall any of us, any day. Brilliant and lovable souls, stricken 


with broken health, weighted with family afflictions, impover- 
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ished, perhaps, by acts of those whom the superficial hail as 
“successful men,” whatever their history. Others are “ fail- 
ures” because they have gone through the world sacrificing 
their own ambitions or gains that they might carry comfort to 
those in harder fate. 

Never forget that there are women and men of the highest 
capacity who disdain the shallow life of fashion, of theatrical 
strut, and loud advertisement. It is a contemptible standard, 
this vulgar newspapery delusion that dollars, gotten anyhow, 
and self-puffery, on any pretext, entitle a very mixed throng of 
city show-folk to be held up as the first order of citizens in a 
true republic. Mere size does not increase quality. _ If a circle 
is perfectly drawn, its beauty is not enhanced by making it big- 
ger. The ideal life can be, and is, attained by uncounted thou- 
sands whose sphere is but as the circumference of a dime com- 
pared to the cart-wheel space of a millionaire. 

An inscription on a certain monument gave the writer so pro- 
found an impression before reaching his teens that it has proved 
perhaps the soundest practical philosophy and solace of life: 
“ My riches consist, not in the extent of my possessions, but 
in the fewness of my wants.” Let youthful ambition have its 
full fling, let the wisdom of hard experience correct the splendid 
blunders we all make in our ’prentice years, let the golden prize 
be won or lost, but never let our every-day common sense be 
controlled by our talent for dreaming. We hear much of the 
strenuous life, and owe it more than we care to admit, yet it 
may be doubted whether the time has not come to vary the ad- 
vice to “get ahead” by occasionally counseling the over-ardent 
to get a heart as well. It is good, no doubt, to “go in and 
win,” though some find a finer pleasure in holding aloof and 
enjoying peace. Blessed are the modest in ambition, for they 
escape many troubles. Blessed are those who honestly ‘fail 
after honestly trying, for, if their aim was fair, they have done 
their level best and are above reproach. On the other hand, 
blessed are they who succeed in winning the love of their fel- 
lows by showing them how the happy life can be lived without 
the aids of external possessions or even of health. He who 
aims at the sun shoots the higher for it, though he shoots not 
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as high as he aims. He hits the bull’s-eye of consoling com- 
mon sense when he realizes that, though the race is not always 
to the swift, the crown of happiness is always for him who has 
done his duty as well as he could. 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers? 
O sweet content! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed? 
- O punishment! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers? 
O sweet content, O sweet, O sweet content! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 

Honest labor bears a lovely face! 
Sing hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny! 


Canst drink the waters of the crisped spring? 
O sweet content! 
Swim’st thou in wealth, yet sinkest in thine own tears? 
O punishment! 
Then he that patiently Want’s burden bears 
No burden bears, but is a King, a King! 
O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face! 
Sing hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny! 
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